





THE HARVESTERS (DETAIL)—PIETER BRUEGHEL Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 50.51 
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— meets each pupil's indi- 
vidual learning needs with 
an interesting and systematic 
program of corrective exer- 
cises correlated with oral and 
written English activities 


: pell and Write 
me Spell 











-—-.complete spelling courses 





and supplementary hand- U 
writing programs based on re owing P 
the most common words chil- r ‘ tic 
dren actually use and the th Arith 6 


grade in which they use them 




















é oe — insures the development 
° U s of phonetic elements, word 
G : P ~ analysis, reading skills, num- 
rowing U rs » 3 ber concepts, creative ability, 
ith N p ok 2 and muscular coordination 
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— provides an extensive and 
varied program designed DTTE * DZ 
to establish arithmetic facts, 
skills, and understanding 
BLISHING COMPANY through everyday experiences 
and meaningful life activities 
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|x Four Volumes Boxed 


Retail Price $1022 


Givin fee 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ROM the works of PLATO and ARISTOTLE and CONFUCIUS 
to those of FREUD in our own day—here are philosophies 
that men live by. These careful selections offer a source of cour- 
age to meet today’s problems. In them you will find wisdom 
and guidance from over forty of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
in writings as vitally important today as they ever were. 


Hire. . » IN FOUR HANDSOME VOLUMES, BOXED . . . COMPLETELY INDEXED AND ANNOTATED 
ARE FORTY-THREE SELECTED MASTERPIECES OF THOUGHT THAT HAVE MADE AND INFLUENCED HISTORY 
Cer 2000 page’ 


You buy many books-of-the-month ANYWAY—why not get them 
from the Club, PAY LESS, and share in the Club’s book-dividends 


OU do not pay any yearly subscription fee as 

4 a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. You 

simply pay for the particular books you decide to take, 

and you may take as few as four books-of-the-month 

in any twelve-month period. The Club’s judges are 

sure to choose at least four books each year you will 
be anxious not to miss reading. 


Since the books you take from the Club are only 
those you would buy anyway, the saving is extraor- 
dinary. The amount you pay for the book-of-the- 
month is the regular retail price—frequently less. 
(A small charge is added to cover postage and other 
mailing expenses.) Yet with every second book-of-the- 
month you take, you receive—free—one of the Club’s 
book-dividends. These are beautiful library volumes, 
Sometimes two-or-three volume sets, sometimes 





highly popular best-sellers. Last year, the retail 
value of the free books Club members received was 
close to $16,000,000—these were given, not sold! 


This is how the system works: you receive a care- 
ful pre-publication report about each book-of-the- 
month, and at the same time reports about all other 
important new books. Whenever you decide you 
want the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If not, 
you may either specify any other book you want, or 
simply write, “Send me nothing next month.” 


Thus, you keep yourself well-informed about all 
the new books, you get only those you want, you often 
pay less for them, and—on top of that—on the 
average you get at least 50% more books for the 
money you spend than you otherwise would. 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH “—LUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive, free, the four-volume 
THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS. For every two books-of-the-month I pur- 
chase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then 
being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month 
from the Club each full year I am a member, and I may cancel my sub- 
scription any time after purchasing four such books from the Club, 
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Postal Zone No. 
(if any) 


C) IMPORTANT: Check here if you do NoT wish to 
begin your subscription with the current selection 


2 i Siena ones 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian mem 
any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), L’ 
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Their 
future 


smiles 
need help 
now! 








An estimated 632 million teeth in 
the U.S. need filling!* Help your 
children form better dental health 
habits through effective 

classroom programs! 





NCOURAGE your boys and girls now, during 
E these important formative years, to give 
teeth and gums the regular care they need. 
Your timely guidance can help them enjoy 
better dental health not only in childhood but 
through their adult lives as well. 


Ipana’s popular 5-Way Plan can contribute 
greatly to the success of your classroom pro- 
gram. Use the vivid wall chart to point out 
why teeth need regular home care. Teach the 
correct method of brushing teeth and massag- 
ing gums by means of the larger-than-life-size 
cardboard tooth model. Follow the carefully- 
plotted program outlines in the Teacher's 
Manual. 





You can check the children’s progress on the 
individual Class Hygiene records and present 
the attractive Dental Health Certificates as 
their dental habits improve. 


This valuable material has been specially 


designed for your benefit. It is absolutely FREE. 
Send in the coupon below. 








IPANA - asi: ert Ce 
PASTE ° “et Qe (HES 
"According to a report on Dental Research and Care ~ ie aN f : 


to th : : a Thousands of teachers find Ipana’s 5-Way Plan an effec 
@ Senate Committee on Education and Labor. tive aid in teaching elements of modern dental care. 














FRE Et i Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- tion. Use coupon at the right. 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing 


Educational Service Dept. NI-97, Bristol-Myers Co., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA'S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


4. Toothbrushing model— Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
larger-than-life-size card- Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
board model of a set of : : 
teeth. For dental care dem- Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
onstrations. 

NAME 








NAME OF SCHOOL 








1. Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health.” 
2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 


3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 4-weeks’ records © 
for 25 children). 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 





5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class progress record. 


CITY. —STATE 








GRADE TAUGHT______CLASS ENROLLMENT______ 
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Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use | 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES ...TO HELP 


YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY... TO HELP PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT—NEW Britannica Junior, 
edited solely for use by elementary school pupils, 
wastes no space on subjects beyond their interest 
and understanding. More space is devoted to all 
subjects to which their experience (or your guidance) 
would draw them. For example, in Britannica Jun- 
ior, you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY—Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica’s Editors, aided by latest studies on word- 
usage, have thoroughly refined the text of NEW 
Britannica Junior. Even the previous unique record 
of Britannica Junior in the Buckingham-Dolch 
Study (96.8% of vocabulary within the vocabulary 
knowledge of eighth graders) without question is 
surpassed by the mew ‘‘M Printing.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects includ- 
ed under a single initial are in the same volume of 
NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform arrangement of 
material makes it easier for your pupils to obtain 
and retain the facts you want them to have. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEP Britannica 
Junior is printed in color —— The use of 
extra color...in thousands of illustrations, dia- 
grams, maps and charts... provides the emphasis 
that means easier, better understanding. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—Volume 1 is the famous 
“Ready Reference” Index. More than a mere guide 
to the contents of the entire set, it is a comprehen- 
sive reference work in itself. Because the Index is 
in a single volume, all text volumes are available for 
full-time study. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS—Ele- 
mentary school pupils will be fascinated and in- 
structed by more than 5,600 illustrations in NEW 
Britannica Junior. Almost 1,400 are printed in 
2 or 4 colors. Included are reproductions of the 
canvases of many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type face 
for NEW Britannica Junior was selected only after 
readability tests were conducted with 800 children 
in three different elementary schools. 

Throughout new Britannica Junior 


this legible type face is used. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
15 VOLUMES « 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 


381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 
















20 STUDY BOOKLETS 
Containing scores of illustrations 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS— Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, with its 179-year, world-wide reputation, 
has made the fullest use of a noteworthy group of 
nearly 400 learned contributors. 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY—Your assurance of 
the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior comes from 
its renowned Board of Editors and also from 4 
special committee of the University of Chicag? 
which acts in an advisory capacity. 











Learning and seactig are tun with 
| New BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
- It is superb in every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for 
Elementary School use... full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, 

easy to grasp and hard to forget. 











Educators, parents... and children... have often said they didn’t see how Britan- 
nica Junior could be improved. But we have improved it! 





We have re-examined every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique format using color throughout... with many 
plates in four colors. We have adopted new typography throughout. We have further 
refined vocabulary, improved illustration and screened content. 


The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 


Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, experience and un- 
derstanding of elementary school pupils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all 
elementary school teaching. Send the coupon for full information today, 


all 
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cLlOp 
Lape 
= ae z= ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
%, wv | EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 104-J 
Tans | 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: 
opaedia | Please send me (without obligation) full information on NEW 
alia | BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
roup of 
| Name 
-) BRITANNICA INC. = " 
1es from 
from 4 ’ . | Street 
Chicago 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS | 
l City Zone__. State 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, SCIENCE, HANDCRAFT 








( The Steck Worktext* pioneered in the 
field of expendable books providing comprehensible text material 

together with adequate problem-solving activities and eliminating 

the need for another text. The Steck Worktext is a proved success. 




























MAKING THINGS IS FUN 


shows each step by photographs and 
drawings. 

uses simple tools and materials. 
rovides material for the pupil. 

is self-directing. 

has projects in wood, clay, cardboard, 
decorating, etc. 


Ret. Wh. 
Book 1 for lower elementary 
em am, ise ees 24¢ 
Book 2 for upper elementary 
grades ‘ 48c 36c 


Teacher’s Manual te available for each series. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


rovides an abundance of material to 
build a solid background for science pro- 
grams. Vocabulary is carefully controlled 
so that there will be no reading diffi- 
culties, and subjects are within the child’s 
experience. 


Ret. Wh. 

Do You Know? grade 1. . 32¢ 24c 

i, Things Around Us, grade 2. 32c 24¢ 
i Out of Doors, grade 3. . 38¢ 28c¢ 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


sets up a completely new type of number 
program, scientifically designed to give 
meaning to every concept and process 
through the use of concrete, pictorial, 
semi-concrete, and abstract materials. 


Ret. Wh. 
Books iand2 ..... 32 24c 
3 errr a Se |. 28¢ 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 
Write for the 
free 96-page 


FRE catalog con- 


taining descriptions of all 
Steck publications. 


A 


TEXAS 





AUSTIN, 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Pages 


aan CHILDREN, in seventh and 


eighth grades particularly, are 
very fond of doing handwork with 
many kinds of materials. They will 
look at these pages and think of 
many things to do not only with the 
potatoes and cornhusks mentioned 
here but with other materials that the 
teacher hasn’t thought of using. See- 
ing the results secured with cornhusks 
and potatoes will awaken children to 
the fact that materials around us have 
many uses. 
ao FROM Illinois, Colorado, Mis- 
45, 49 souri, and New York we have 
four suggestions for primary 
grades. One teacher shows a way her 
children liked to make a booklet. One 
shows how her children did drawing, 
folding, and pasting to correlate with 
the food study so popular nowadays 
in primary grades. Another likes 
chalk and tells how she teaches chil- 
dren to use it. A fourth shows us a 
cut-paper project. 

Some teachers will receive help 
from one page and some from another, 
depending upon their interests. All 
teachers may not agree that these are 
the best ways to do the things. Some 
will think that the bear booklet 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University gf Chicago 


should be made larger, while other; 
will say that instead of trying to keep 
the black paper in the chalk pictures 
clean, the children should use lighter 
paper and cover all of it with chalk. 

One way to get beautiful results 
with chalk is to cover every bit of an 
18” x 24” sheet of manila paper with 
colored chalk. Children can make 
beautiful scenery pictures, but it jis 
messy work. Children like to make 
big trees on this large paper. They 
enjoy smearing green, yellow, and 
blue on the foliage and rubbing it 
with their fingers. 

Chalk would not have been a good 
medium for the bear booklet or for 
any booklet, because the chalk would 
smear. Crayons would not have been 
a good material to use on the black 
paper, for the colors would not have 
shown up as well as the chalk. These 
pages show how useful it is to have 
many different kinds of materials to 
use in each primary room. 

Children in the corn belt will like 
to do something similar to what is 
shown on page 49. The teacher may 
vary the lesson so that it deals with 
apples or some other fruit grown in 
the region near the school. 

(Continued on page 8) 





to America’s foremost 
educators and librarians 


EVERY WEEK IS 


NEWSWEEK 





© puts the news in perspective 


© shows the true shape of vital world events 


© gives responsible interpretations 


of contemporary world problems 








Newsweek's three-sided view of the news—reporting, analysis and forecast—puts 
world events in their proper perspective . . . gives the news depth and meaning 
. « « gives @ real understanditg of the forces shaping tomorrow's world. 


In more than a score of departments covering every field of national and inter- 
national interest, Newsweex gives the complete, accurote, unbiased report of 


$4.50 


@ year 


SPECIAL to Educators 
and Librarians 


Regular Rate $6.50 (United States and Canada) 
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If you are one of the many teachers who must teach music 
even though you have no special training for the subject, 
you will find that these books will be as helpful to you as to 
the students. Without conscious effort on your part, your 





BE SURE OF RESULTS—USE 


ONG BOOKS 










Only 


Easy for the Teacher—Fun for the Pupils 





WITH A PLAN 









Order These 





50c Each 


Ten Copies or More 
10% Discount 


Thirty Copies or More 
20% Discount 


POSTPAID! 





for the pupils. 


books. 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS ABOUT THIS PLAN 


These "SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN" are more than song 
books. Each book is planned for the real business of teaching. 
The songs and exercises in the books have all been written for 
the express purpose of teaching specific skills, and the materials 
are so logically presented, that "note-reading" becomes FUN 


knowledge and skills will increase as you teach with these 


You may order any or all of these 
convenient order coupon below. The books are sent POST 
PAID. Order for your class at special discounts. 







Song Books Today 
And Solve Your 
Music Teaching 


Problems 


lanned books, using the 
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four-part work). 


WHICH IS YOUR RATING? 
ENTERTAINER? — NOTE-POUNDER? — TEACHER? 


THE ENTERTAINER: Singing must always be a thrilling and joyful experience to my students. If I compel 
them to study and learn to read music they will - the impression that music is distasteful. They may even get 
to dislike me and take some other subject instead. To make them love singing, I will let them sing many beau- 
tiful songs each day so that they can express themselves. I will even let them choose their own songs so that 
they will enjoy coming to my class. 


THE NOTE-POUNDER: These pupils of mine are going to learn to read notes or I’ll know the reason why. If 
they can’t sing a song right away I'll play and sing it for them until they can. No supervisor or superintendent 
is going to have the chance to say that I don’t know how to teach singing. 


THE TEACHER: If I am to be worthy of my high calling as a teacher, my students should never leave my class 
without being at least somewhat richer than they were when they entered it at the beginning of a period. 
Among my privileges is that of teaching my students to love singing. As a result, I must endeavor to teach 
them to read notes fluently, for how can the students truly love singing if they are awkward and unsuccessful 
at interpreting its symbols. I will always remember, therefore, that the songs I teach are not nearly as impor- 
tant as the skills I develop through those songs. Given the skills, my students will be able to master much worth- 
while music without undue effort. Without the skills, they will always need me or someone else to drill them on 
the songs to the point of dislike before mastery is attained. 

To be classified as a capable teacher, I must do more than organize a select chorus. Before I can call myself 
successful, I must make singing a pleasure to at least 80% of my students through teaching that many to read 
notes with a fair degree of facility. Even though my time for teaching music is greatly limited I can do that 
if I choose my materials wisely. I therefore cannot afford to use a hit or miss collection of songs for teachin 
purposes even if the songs themselves are exceedingly beautiful. Instead, I must select song materials whic 
are logically presented and which are within the mental grasp of the students. Given such materials as teach- 
ing tools, I will no longer have to think for the students but can let them think through their problems by them- 
Selves. As the students think, so shall they grow; as they grow, so shall I be fulfilling my real task as a teacher. 


If you are one of those fortunate people who can be rated as a real teacher, you will be more than interested 


in our six “Sight Reading Fun” books. Each is truly a “Song Book with a Plan” and they all produce results. Use 
them and you will testify as hundreds of others have testified, that there is no other set of books as practical and 
helpful as these books are. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY, 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN. (Unison-Treble). 

TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano-Alto). 

THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Soprano, Alto). 
S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Alto and Bass). 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass). 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED YOICES. 





(Unison, two, three and 


Use this convenient coupon and place your order today. 


HH ee 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Please send Postpaid, your Song Books as indicated 
below for which | enclose $.................... ‘ 








oe copies "S.A.B." 


— copies ‘'Four-Part'’ 


‘seed copies "Sing or Play" 
......copies “Two-Part” 

— copies "Three-Part" -.....copies "Changed Voices" 
PRICE EACH BOOK: 50¢. Ten copies or more, 10% dis- 


count; thirty copies or more, 20% discount. 


I eaicnitialenseariecnecteentiinieiipaiieninea 
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| SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY | 
S863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 
Enclosed find ceseseeeee in payment for the 
I Items Checked Above | 
I Name a : | 
Address eco i 
City..... Zone — ae ] 
| Send new booklet “TOOLS OF TEACH- l 
ING,” a graded, iilustrated Catalogue 
i of Heotograph Workbooks, Posters, Mu- 
sic, Flash Cards, and other Teaching 
i Aids. 1 enclose 10c in Coin to cover l 
handling. 
been an os on ee ee ee eee ee ed 





BUILD UP POSTER MAPS 


-uakor cae Anca 
{Nena INDIES « 











Each set bas four 18 x 28 inches background pan- 
els, printed in outline and keyed, Symbols for indus- 
tries, crops, ete., printed on colored paper for cutting 
and pasting. 


Map No. 1—-Shows political features; 

Map No. 2-—Shows physical features; 

Map No. 3—Shows the chief industries; 

Map No. 4—Shows the important crops, 

Set No. 722. Mexico, Central America, West Indies. 
750 postpaid. 

Other sects available are UNITED STATES, 


SSOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, AUSTRALIA and 
AFRICA. Price each set——-75e postpaid. 
Write for 88-page buying guide of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. mt free on request, 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


sae APPLICATION $1.00 
| 25 “*PhoTos. L 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x 3%. 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo, Original returned unharmed, 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 
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2 . . . 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 
Grade Price 
ABO Pre-Primer (1) $1.50 
Lj] Seatwork for Beginners (1) 1.00 
Reading for Beginners ....... (1) 1.00 
Nurtery Rhymes in Picture (1) 1.25 
_] The Three Bears . (1) 1.00 
Farm Friends and Pets .... (1-2) -50 
4 Phonics and Reading .. (1-2) 1.25 
(} Health Activities (1-2) 1.26 
] Farm Activity Unit (1-3) 1.25 
L] Holidays of the Year (2-3) 1.50 
L) My Health Book (2-4) 1.50 
[] Mexico . (3-4) 1.25 
(} China () Holiand each (3-4) 1.25 
lL] My Book of Animals . . (3-4) 1.25 
(} Our Community (3-4) 1.50 
q Magic Keys to Phonics (3-4) 1.26 
Lj] Science Studies sens (3-6) 71.00 
L) Science Book . (3-4) 1.50 
() Birds We Should Know (2-6) 1.00 
(] First Music Book (All) 1.50 fy 
ja Music Charts and Drills (All) 1.25 
C] Art Aids (All) 1.00 
[] Activities in Handcraft (All) 1.00 
C) Graft Work ...... . (Al) 1.00 
Holiday Posters and Decorations (All) 1.00 
OC, Eee (4-8) -50 
4 uth America . (4-8) 1.50 
[] Products of the United States (4-8) 1.50 
C}) Wings Over South America........ (4-8) 1.26 
L) Wings Over United States (4-8) 1.25 
Pioneer Days [) Trees....each (4-8) 1.25 
0 Practical 
English 
Book |! 
(7-12) 
$1.50 
0) Practical 
English 
Book I! 
(8-12) 
$1.50 
(Circle Grade Wanted on the Following) 
[] Workbook in Reading..1—2—3—4 each 1.50 
CJ) Workbook in 
ED a pcommenngaue 1—2—3—4 each 1.50 
C) Achievement Tests 
9—4—-5 —-6— 7B... enenees- each 1.25 
© Language Drills 
2—-3—4 7—8 ..... each 1.50 
© Alphabet...... $1.25 © Addition...... $1.25 
O Phonies........ 1.50 © Subtraction... 1.25 
OO Bashe ......00 1.25 © Maltiplication 1.25 
O Music Borders 1.00 © Division ...... 1.25 
Estimate Postage at 10c for Each Book and 
160 Per Set for Flash Cards—Californians 
Add 22% Sales Tax. 
= =nes MAIL ORDER BLANK yaad 








HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


The pages in this magazine are not 
offered with the aim of having chil- 
dren copy them. They are published 
here to give ideas from teachers in 
many parts of our country. 


— ONE of the most valuable ideas 

illustrated by this page is that 
when a teacher helps primary chil- 
dren to draw she must draw in a style 
used by them. If she encourages them 
to draw many things, the teacher will 
be reasonably sure not to set too high 
a standard for any one thing. If the 
children in grades one and two prac- 
tice on one thing over and over, the 
standard will be too high. Having a 
high standard in the drawing of one 
thing hurts children’s graphic expres- 
sion. They seem less willing to draw 
many crude things, having once 
drawn one thing very well. 

Some child might like to tell the 
class about his summer. The teacher 
may encourage him to sketch on the 
blackboard as he talks, something like 
this: (The italicized words are illus- 
trated by crude blackboard sketches.) 
“My grandmother had a pump, It 
was fun to see the water come out. 
My grandfather made a swing for 
us. He cut down cedar poles in the 
woods. He hauled them home with 
a wagon and horses.” 


Page THIS mural has real artistic 
47 . . 

quality. It should be an in- 
spiration to all teachers who wish to 
lead children to do artistic work. 
Some teachers are satisfied with hand- 
work that gives the children pleasure 
and which correlates with social stud- 
ies, language, and other subjects. 

These illustrations may be shown 
to children of all grades as good ex- 
amples in illustrating these points. 

1. The dark and light pattern is 
interesting and attracts our attention. 

2. The texture is good, for we do 
not find uninteresting sections like 
pieces of blue or white cloth, running 
through the composition. Little lines 
for pieces of grass and for the foli- 
age of some trees add interest. 

3. The little monkeys in the upper 
right illustration add much to the 
interest in that section of the mural. 

4. This mural demonstrates how 
dotted areas and stripes help a mural. 
The little zigzag edge on the tree 
trunks shows how useful a zigzag is 
in a design. 

§. It gives one the feeling of a 
jungle. 

6. The mural is decorative, as a 


mural should be. 


a CUT paper is a good medium 

for design if too many small 
pieces are not used. Some children 
have strong enough hands so that they 
can cut three of these butterflies at 
one time by placing three papers on 
top of one another. This will save 
time. The teacher needs to think of 
ways to help children to do things 
quickly. The time for art work is 
short and children learn by doing 
many things. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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You Will Be Interested In These 


NEW HEALTH READERS 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


AWAKE AND AWAY — Book I 
GROWING DAY BY DAY — Book II 
KEEPING FIT FOR FUN — Book III 


LESLIE W. IRWIN, Professor of Health Education, Boston University 
WAID W. TUTTLE, School of Medicine, University of Iowa 
CAROLINE DeKELVER, Primary Teacher, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 NEW YORK 16 LOS ANGELES 15 WILKES-BARRE 








‘Ihe Pere Pictures 


Published originally by a teacher for teachers; who saw the need for better pictures in the school- 
room ; whose vision was, that every child might know the great paintings of the world and have a 


and Two Cents each. 





Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 


You teachers are beginning a new school year. 
of Perry Pictures to make the study of art, literature, history, etc., more 
vital and more interesting to your pupils? 


collection of his own; and so they were priced inexpensively at One Cent 
(Minimum order, 60 cents) 


May wegsuggest the use 


Make your selection from our new 56-page Catalogue, price, 25 cents. It 
has 1600 miniature illustrations in it, with sample pictures. 


Or we will send you an assortment of 30 pictures, each 5% x 8, for 60 
cents; or 60 of the smaller 3 x 3% size. 


You will be delighted with them. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 











EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 


A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous musical train- 
ing needed. This remarkable U. 8. School home- 
study method is so successful because you learn 
to play by playing real tunes by note, right from 
the very start. 





Once you start a U. 8. School Course you 
look forward to the time you spend on your les- 
sons. No tiresome exercises. No long-winded 
explanations, Instead of hard work, learning to 
play becomes a happy pastime. You begin with 
simple melodies. As you improve, you take up 
more advanced tunes. Sooner than you ever 
dared hope you're thrilled to find yourself play- 
ing many popular numbers by note, And no 
matter which instrument you take up, the cost 
is only a few pennies a day. 

If you honestly want to learn music, to be in- 
vited everywhere, and get lots more fun out of 
life, send in the coupon below for our FREE 36- 
page Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
They give full details. U. S. School of Music, 
69 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


| U. S. School of Music, 69 Bronswick Bidg., New York 10, ¥. ¥. 


Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 


I would like to play instrument checked below. 
Piano Saxophone Modern Elemen- 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary # 


Violin 


Clarinet 
Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Other instrument | 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 


Street. 


[~ State. | 
me emer em 























DEW vost-war i19u1p Tyre 


school 
(duplicator 


| *DITTO 












c | DELIVERS TWICE AS MANY COPIES 


ai PER MINUTE AS PREVIOUS MODELS 


or 60 
them. 


..._ Improvements envisioned by Ditto since before the war are incorporated 
=, 
‘*5) 





in the new Direct Process School Duplicator! The latest Ditto machine 
makes twice as many bright, errorless copies a minute as its predecessor. 
Changing masters is surprisingly simple with the new type master clamp, 
and vastly improved liquid and pressure control guarantees brighter, 





+ clearer copies. When machine is not in use, the receiving tray can be folded 
up over the drum... thus protecting mechanical parts from dust 
and reducing space requirements. The reversible feed tray 





allows simpler handling of every size paper. Here in 





he truth is duplicating efficiency at its zenith—fast, economical, 
a trouble-free. Send for more details today, 
led 
to 
— DITTO, INC., 2203 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
i In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
no 
ost 
~ pERENSaes CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ------- -—=2 
of PL I'S 1 
36- Gg i DITTO, Inc. 
~ spores 10 NE w D l TTO : 2203 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
WORKB OOKS For Use on Gentlemen: 
J 1 Without obligation, please send: 
Liquid Type Machines ' ( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 

LY | 1 ( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
ple. And to make your new Ditto Duplicator even ; a ae “9 will a on Gelatin Duplicators) 
= | more valuable to you, Ditto offers 10 new 1 ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
ony workbooks for use on Liquid Type Machines; : Neme 
ws Rech page ia these books will produce 268 b Name... s ee eeeeecereesseceerseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneteeeeeeen ener 

| and more copies. Master can be saved and 5 BEM necectcasectccacsececeetepeseccigsscsscncsonesseaseutedil ; 
— re-used whenever needed. Compiled by emi- : 
Ee | nent ee in education, they will make l clad tis Che dba denbanedawbd cece City. COeececessecses . 

your classroom work easier, afford you bet 1 

—| ter teaching methods. Send eoupen today Peat GRR be ccesececscsess CORN cccvcevesscecess Statesseecsees eee 
= for further information: I 
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MORE THAN 





100,000 


TEACHERS 





Get Better Results With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely 
upon the down-to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster 
workbooks give in every classroom activity. And every year more 
teachers are discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and 
teaching results stepped up through use of these staunch class- 
room helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within 
the reach of every pupil. Here are a few of these splendid books 
from more than 110 titles available. 


Write for the new 1947 Webster Workbook Catalog Now. 


GEOGRAPHY List Price 
Far and Near, Grade 3 32 


Life in Other Lands, Grade 4 44 


Study Guide Lessons Geography 
(Sth to 7th Grades) 


Book I, United States and 


Neighboring Lands -56 
Book II, South America 32 
Book III, Europe $2 
PHONICS WORKBOOKS List Price 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book I 

(Revised) Grade 1 -28 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II 

(Revised) Grade 2 .28 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III 

(Revised) Grade 3 -28 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book IV 

Intermediate Grades 36 


Invaluable to teachers for training 
pupils in word recognition and in- 
creasing vocabulary, Book IV is in- 
tended only for pupils who have not 
been exposed to Books I, II, III. 
These books were designed to accom- 
pany any series of basic readers. 


PRACTICE READERS List Price 
Practice Reader, Book I 

Grade 4-5 40 
Practice Reader, Book II 

Grade 5-6 40 
Practice Reader, Book III 

Grade 6-7 -40 


Practice Reader, Book IV 
Grade 7-8 .40 


Practice Readers form a unique series 
of readers which put emphasis upon 
the study-type reading skills. Pupils 
can increase their reading age one to 
one and a half years by using these 
books. 


READING SEATWORK List Price 
New—On the Way to Reading 


(Reading Readiness) 44 
Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) .32 
Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 


First Reader Seatwork (Revised) .32 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork .32 
These practice books help to establish 


the various skills of word recognition 
and comprehension. 


ARITHMETIC List Price 
New—Number Friends -28 
Number readiness workbook for 


kindergarten or Grade I 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


A book for each grade from one to 
eight inclusive. 


Grade I 32 
Grades II-VIII 36 
Readily fits any text which retains 


traditional grade placement of ma- 
terial. 









Yew 1947—32 PAGE 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK 
CATALOG—NOW READY 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
don’t know exactly how to go about 
it. Here are a number of points to 
keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THE INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 814” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 


able (by October first for the March 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an. addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Tet’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


‘Tue Eprror’s Swe oF It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot promise acceptance before 
we have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 











New Rock-et GELATIN DUPLICATOR 


POST- 
CARD 
SIZE 


Saves 
Cost of 
Large 
Films 





(PATENTED) 


SPEEDY 
Like a Rocket 


NO MESS 
NO FUSS 


Just Rock It! 


A VALUED ADDITION TO YOUR OWN TEACHING EQUIPMENT 


Not a toy but a well constructed, durable dupli- 
cator with highest quality films and materials. 
Made at request of teachers themselves for a small, 
quick, inexpensive way to reproduce short mes- 
sages, lessons, pictures and post cards. (Same con- 
struction and quality as our large Senior Rock-et 
priced at $6.75). The three books contain over 50 
pictures on birds, holidays, animals, etc. (All print- 
ed in duplicating ink). Absolutely guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Order today. 


Price complete postpaid $1.95 


This Special Offer 
Includes: 


1 Rocker 

2 Gelatin Films 

| ‘Cleaning Sheet 

3 Design Books (printed in 
hectograph ink) 

Y2 Hectograph Pencil 


Size of books and Rock-et 
are 4" x 6" 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


[] I enclose $1.95 for which 
please send me postpaid one 
ROCK-ET 


printing set as listed above 


complete Junior 


in your Special Offer. 


Name..... 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


On the first day of school, Billy, 
one of my kindergarten pupils, was 
waiting in the hall for his big broth- 
er. When he saw the second grade 
come down the stairs in file, he ran 
into the classroom, took me by the 
hand, and said, “Come on out in the 
hall and see the parade coming down 
the steps.” 

SIsTER MIRIAM THERESE 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


As librarian teacher in a grade 
school, I had been encouraging the 
children to read Louisa May Alcott’s 
books. One day, three seventh-grade 
girls came to the library, each with 
an Alcott book to exchange for an- 
other. As they left, one of the girls 
said admiringly, “Gee, Miss Alcock, 
you sure do write good!” 

DoROTHEA ALCOCK 
Baldwin Park, California 


When I saw my small granddaugh- 
ter scrubbing her face with a hand 
brush, I stopped her, explaining that 
it was too coarse for her face. 

The little girl said, “But, Grandpa, 
aren’t my face and hands of the same 
material?” 

Harry SIMPsON 
Brooklyn, New York 


Bobby, aged six, while attending a 
birthday party, was asked whether 
he would like another piece of birth- 
day cake. After looking longingly at 
it for a moment, he replied, “My 
mouth wants it, but my stomach 
doesn’t.” ‘ 

MaBEL CaRsON ALLEN 
Hoboken, New: Jersey 


When Miss Jones announced to her 
fifth-grade class that they were go- 
ing to study about cork trees, little 
Ida said delightedly, “I've always 
wondered how cork trees can grow 
corks to fit all sizes of bottles, and 
now maybe I'll find out!” 

Mary ELLEN GARRETT 
Seaside, California 


My class was reading The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. When the 
word avowal came up in reading, I 
asked what it meant. 

One child, roused suddenly from a 
reverie by my question, answered 
promptly, “A vowel means 4, ¢, i, 0, 
or 2. 

Mazte Hari 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Four-year-old Jimmy was eating 
dinner with his grandmother. “Would 
you like some gravy on your biscuit?” 
asked Grandmother. 

“Yes, Grandma, but please unbut- 
ton my biscuit first,” replied Jimmy. 
MaRY CaRRAWAY 
Highland Park, Michigan 


My three-year-old niece laid her 
kitten on the davenport, and it kept 
on purring. 

“Kitty,” she said, “stop your mo- 
tor. You're parked now.” 

FraNcEs Mary VARANO 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


When four-year-old Jay was watch- 
ing me fry French toast, he said, 
“ > . d 
Why don’t you turn it over an 
French the other side?” 
VinGINIA WANGERIN 
Webster Groves, Missouri 





When I asked little Dorothy what 
she would like for dinner, she said, 
“Please bake some jackets with lit- 
tle white potatoes inside of them.” 

Fay SHIPLEY 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


On the first day of school I asked 
each first-grader to tell how old he 
was. Frankie’s reply was, “I don’t 
know, but I got old enough yesterday 
to come to school today.” 

EsTHER SEIBERT 
Mount Vernon, Indiana 








A fourth-grade boy was reading 
the story of Ichabod Crane. He read, 
“Ichabod was frightened at the dark. 
He was frightened at the trees wav- 
ing their branches. He strained his 
ears to hear whether any one was fol- 
lowing him. Suddenly a quick tramp 
caught his ear.” 

The fourth-grade boy raised his 
hand and asked, “Why did the hobo 
pull Ichabod Crane’s ear?” 

RacHEL M. ROLSHEM 
Walla Walla, Washington 
(Continued on page 13) 





RCA VICTOR 


RECORD LIBRARY 


A BASIC MUSIC LIBRARY 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 
21 Albums .. . 83 Records 











. -» 370 Compositions 






























® Rhythms 
A ® Listening 
i} © Singing 







* Folk Songs 
® Christmas Songs 
® Singing Games 


© Indian Music 
© Rhythm Bands 
* Patriotic Songs . “ 





A practical and economical 
buy for every school 





YOU CAN’T BUY A BETTER VALUE 
Priced at $98.75* for the complete library . . . $4.75* 
for individual albums . . . they are easily within the 
budget of every school. Recordings are made by the 
latest electronic methods developed by RCA. Rec- 
ords are nonbreakable and long-wearing. 

WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet. 


*Prices are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. 


These 370 basic compositions were especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers as an integral 
part of the elementary school curriculum. 


The 83 records are contained in 21 albums. Bound 
in each album are comprehensive notes for teachers 
applying specifically to teaching suggestions for each 
record. This is the first time such a comprehensive 
library of records has ever been recorded and assem- 
bled in one convenient unit. The artists are outstand- 
ing in the instrumental and vocal fields. 







Fassett eB aeeeeeeee . 











Educational Department 
8 -— — of America 
g Camden, 
RA Ah) Be ~PPlease send me 18-page booklet on RCA Victor Record Library 
—— 7 for Elementary Schools. 
RADIO CORPORATION _— 
gE 
of AMERICA B © School a 
Bs 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. % a 
BE City. Zone. State. 
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WANT TO TEACH EASIER? 


Use Champion Hektograph Master Copies 


The best and cheapest Hektograph Workbooks on the market. Would like to 

tine snd money. Cop? Do gs thousands of cachet order Champion, HeLiogragh Work: 
$ $1.50, 32 page s with asteri .00. 

postage on © ees accompanied by cash. Money back if not satisfied. —— 








PRE PRIMER & PRIMER 


No. 

600 Reading Readiness 

700 Beginning Reading 

800 Reading — Primer 
1000 Seatwork — Primer 
.*990 Pre Primer Seatwork 
*991 Reading Fun — Primer 
*395 Numbers — Beginning 

Activity 


FIRST GRADE 


No. 
1006 Reading Workbook 
1007 Phonics Workbook 
1001 Reading & Vocabulary 
1003 Number Lessons 

ise Half 
1004 Number Lessons 

d Haif 


2n 
*1010 Mary & Her Garden — 
~— — Activity 
*1002 Easy Reading 2nd Half 


SECOND GRADE 


No. 
2001 Reading Language 
Practice 
2003 Number Lessons 
ls 
2004 Number Lessons 
2nd Half 
*2008 My Health Book 
*2007 My Safety Book 
*2009 My Good Manners 
*2010 Good Language Habits 


*2000 Social Study — Eskimos 
*2015 Social Study — Indians 


THIRD GRADE 
No 


3001 Exercises in English 
3003 Arithmetic — Ist Half 
3004 Arithmetic — 2nd Hal 
*3005 Social Suudy — Com- 
munication — 
Transportation 
*3010 Social page —Cothing 


*2000 Social Study — Eskimos 

*2015 Social Seudy — Indians 

*3000 Reading and Under- 
standing Tests 


FOURTH GRADE 


°. 
4001 Lessons in English 
4003 Arithmetic — Ist Half 
4004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 
*3005 Social Study — Com- 
munication — 
Transportation 
*3010 Social Study — Clothing 
— Food 
*3000 Reading and Under- 
standing Test 
4005 Citizenship — “My 
Country and I" 


FIFTH GRADE 
No. 
$001 Lessons in English 


3003 Arithmetic — 1st Half 

3004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 

4005 Citizenship — “My 
Country and I” 


SIXTH GRADE 


o. 
6001 Lessons in English 
6003 Arithmetic — Ist Half 
6004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 


SEVENTH GRADE 


‘0. 
7001 Lessons in English 
7003 Arithmetic — ist Half 
7004 Aritifmetic — 2nd Half 
7010 American History — 
Old World to 1789 
8010 ——— History 1789 
1 


_ >) 
9010 American History 1865 
to present 


- EIGHTH GRADE + 


o. 
8001 Lessons in English 
8003 Arithmetic — ist Half 
8004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 
7010 American History — 
Old World to 1789 
8010 American History — 
1789 — 1865 
9010 American History — 
1865 to present 


SPECIAL OFFER! If you want to see content of 600, 700, 800, 1000, 1006 


1007 or any English or Arithmetic book send 10c to cover mailing cost and we will send 


supplies. 





Individual Copy, also illustrated catalog of all Champion Work’ s and 


~~ CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 148 
617 North Second Street St. Louis (2), Missouri 


Send me Champion Individual Workbook No 


Hektograph 


oe 








trated catalog. I enclose 10c to cover mailing cost. 


Name 


__, and big illus- 





Address 








Your Editor reports ON». +s. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


Held at Oxford, Ohio 
July 3-5, 1947 


Ow to improve the teaching 
H profession, the educational pro- 
gram, the school environment and 
teaching situation, and school-public 
relations, was discussed at the Na- 
tional Conference for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching held at Miami 
University under the sponsorship of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the N.E.A., with Dr. W. E. Peik, 
Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Minnesota, as chair- 
man, Three hundred delegates from 
all parts of the United States and its 
territories, representing more than 
one hundred lay and educational or- 
ganizations, considered various aspects 
of this problem. The Conference was 
a sequel to the National Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Supply, 
held at Chautauqua, N.Y., June 28- 
29, 1946. 

The work of the present Commis- 
sion, now that there has been an up- 
ward movement in teachers’ salaries, 
is to see that there is an upward 
movement in the quality of teaching. 
Crucial problems in our democratic 
civilization demand improvement in 
curriculum and teaching effectiveness. 

The delegates, meeting in twenty 
working groups, studied the problems 
and formulated definite recommenda- 
tions for action. Some of special in- 
terest follow. (Continued on page 78) 


THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 


Held at Cincinnati, Ohio 
July 7-11, 1947 


EVERAL issues of importance were 
S discussed at the eighty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National Educa. 
tion Association, which was attended 
by three thousand educators from the 
forty-eight states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Emphasis was placed on the great 
need for teachers, especially in the 
elementary schools. The situation is 
more serious in rural communities 
and small towns than in the cities 
where higher salaries are paid to 
teachers. But many city schools also 
lack qualified teaching personnel. 

The necessity of federal aid for 
schools was stressed. In many places 
the only possible way of raising 
teachers’ salaries, and also of pro- 
viding adequate school buildings and 
equipment, is through federal funds, 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Seattle, Washington, and President 
of the N.E.A., urged convention dele- 
gates to take official action in sup- 
port of the bills before the Congress 
for federal aid to education. 

The importance of separation be- 
tween church and state was empha- 
sized by Mrs. Wanamaker in these 
words, “It was with a firm belief that 
there should be a solid barrier be- 
tween church and state that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
drafted.” 








City State 











(Continued on page 78) 
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Of Immediate Interest! Published in September! 


A geography readiness program 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades, 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


LIST NET 
PRICE PRICE 
Through the Day, Grade 1 $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 1.44 1.08 
In Country and City, Grade 3 1.96 1.47 


by 
Stioman P, Poore 
University of Virginia 


Tuomas F, Barton 
Indiana University 
Ciara Bette Baker 
National College of Education 


% A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, 
and third grades . 

* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and 
graded 

* Content based on actual experiences of children 

* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 

Substantial stock will be available for immediate shipment 

Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for 

classroom use 


Tre Boras - MERRILL COMPANY 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Illustrated Ideas for Art Teaching 


which make lessons interesting 


=e 


Satiele 
ARTS 





You know how pictures add life to lessons—here are 
illustrated articles that add life and interest to you 
art lessons through 


School Arts Magazine 


SCHOOL ARTS is like a friend who pays you a monthly 
visit—one that says “Now here is something that may 
help you in your teaching” and then shows you pages o 
illustrations—the kind that your pupils will “devour’ and 
will delight to use as “self-starters" in their art lessons. 

More illustrations than reading—pictures you can us 
sometimes as demonstrations of how people have used 
art, design and crafts in their everyday life—sometimes 
examples of the art of people in other parts of the worl 
—pictures that give ideas which with a little imaginatiot 
make your art lessons successful. From time to time e 
cellent lessons which teachers have worked out in thei 
classes. 

Your first issue mailed September 20, The October Holl 
day number—classroom holiday projects, ideas that ir 
tegrate with art studies—next November with Folk at 
and craft ideas, then December Home and Town ideas 
January, Mexico—Every issue filled with inspiring teaching 
help. 

Illustrated ideas for art teaching which make lessons ir 
teresting are yours by subscribing to SCHOOL ARTS—!! 
issues filled with help. 


MAIL THE COUPON . 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

279 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. ; 
Enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin wil? 
OCTOBER, HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
(C0 Enclosed is $4.00 in full re. 
OC Send Bill—i will pay before Oct. 15, 1947. 


NAME. 
NA 
POST OFFICE........ 
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LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 11) 


The first week of school for six- 
year-old Billy was full of new expe- 
riences. After watching the older 
children writing at the blackboard, he 
went to the teacher and inquired 
timidly, “Can I scratch on the wall, 
roo?” 

JOHNNIE BONHAM 
San Antonio, Texas 


Riding along the road one day 
with her father, little Sue was very 
quiet until they came to a swamp 
that was filled with cattails. 

Little Sue looked wonderingly and 
then remarked, “Look, Daddy, there's 
where the wieners grow.” 

AUDREY Copy 
Emmett, Michigan 


At a community meeting at school, 
I said to Judy, “How old are you?” 
“Four,” she replied. 
Then I asked, “When will you be 
five?” 
She promptly replied, “When I get 
through being four.” 
Nancy McCann 
Yates City, Illinois 


My daughter Ann likes fairy tales.. 


After I had read one of her favorites 
to her, she asked, “Why does every- 
thing happen long, long ago, and 
nothing happens now?” 
ANNA QUIGG 
Brooklyn, New York 


A teacher told her pupils that the 
inspector was coming. A few days 
later a small boy saw two strange 
men getting out of an automobile in 
front of the school. He exclaimed, 
“Miss Brown, the insects have come.” 

Bossy MILLER 
Hillister, Texas 


My three-year-old daughter’s fa- 
vorite bedtime story is Eugene Field’s 
poem “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
One night when she was begging me 
to read it to her, I absent-mindedly 
asked, “Who’s Wynken?” 

The answer came back, with cer- 
tainty, “ABRAHAM Wynken!” 

Kart R. MorRIsON 
Elsinore, California 


When four-year-old Donna opened 
a birthday gift that her aunt had 
given her, she found material for 
two new dresses. On seeing the ma- 
terial she exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, 
Aunt Pearl gave me a pair of goods!” 
LorENE K. WILLs 


Robbs, Illinois 


During story hour we talked of a 
kitten that fell into a cistern half- 
filled with water. ‘The teacher asked, 
“Do any of you have cisterns at your 
homes?” 

Eugene answered promptly, “We 
don’t have any sistern at home but 
we have a little baby brother!” 

Mary Harris 
Ringling, Oklahoma 


One day Joyce wanted to con- 
gratulate a fellow pupil for a scho- 


lastic achievement, so she exclaimed, 


“Beverly, let me introduce you!” 
NorMa FEAGAN 
Brooksville, Kentucky 








Little Catherine was spending the 
summer with her grandparents in the 
country. One afternoon she visit- 
ed the Browns, who lived near by. 
Out in their garden, she was surprised 
to find that there were little musk- 
melons on the vines instead of yellow 
blossoms like those in her grandmoth- 
ers muskmelon patch. 

When she arrived home she said, 
“Grandmother, the Browns’ musk- 
melon patch has all hatched out!” 

VERONICA CUMMISKEY 
Tracy, Minnesota 





When Paul saw his first circus, the 
performance of the trapeze artists 
held him spellbound. 

“Daddy,” he breathed, “when I get 
bigger, can I have a peas trap?” 

MaBEL C. OLSON 
Portland, Oregon 


Mary, aged six, was told it was 
time to get up. She had just awak- 
ened and replied, “Oh, Mother, I 
can’t wake up; my eyes are rusty.” 

ALICE STONE 
Shady, New York 





Dental Hygienist: Children, I want 
to see whether you have twenty teeth.. 
Dickie: What will you do to us if 
we don’t have twenty teeth? 
Beatrice L. Harms 
Berkeley, California 


When Jimmy was asked what his 
mother’s name was before she mar- 
ried, he said, “My mother’s name was 
Thompson, but I forgot what Daddy’s 
name was before be married.” 

MINNIE O'REILLY 
Hardinsburg, Kentucky 





“The “(rend ¢o7 
GRo.isER Society PusBLicaTIoNs 


5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 
LATEST REVISIONS \ 































































TE 





(1946 Copyright) 





Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


@ GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


11 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 


7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 


12 Vols. 


@ BUILDING AMERICA 


JI Vols. 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 
range of purely reference works, except Grolier 
Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- | 


ples, these educational publications are de- 


also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


School and Library Edition, 20 vols, alpha- 
betical INDEX volume contains over 31,000 
references, 7,580 pages; over 15,000 illustra- 
tions; 2,200 in color—1,200 in gravure. 











signed not alone to improve scholarship but 























(Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 








LIER SOCIETY, INC. 


sion + 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 


View ay 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a ‘ 
letter stating the conditions under which NOW YOU CAN HAVE " 
0 e the verse was written, Send only verse FUN WITH ARITHMETIC! 
Suitable for classroom, home, party, out- 


which you are sure is a pupil’s own ioe, Gaaeiien. ai 
work, preferably that which has been 





A game for every temperament; for all 








































done at school. Verse written by the ages above four years; fer ens, two cr 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a mud ie eas —— ee 
W h 0 W a nts to separate sheet for each poem and include value, in unueuel a aie pon 
eee the pupil’s name and grade, name and tions. 
° address of the school, and your name. HR yd master and enjoy these 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- esis te ; — 
a MAKE TEACHING FASIER butions to this department. Send verse to: pi BACK ena ” 
The Children’s Corner — 7 or — 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. on i 
e GET BETTER RESULTS The SAMCO Company 
P. 0. Box 7755-TA 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
e HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS Savery 
* I always cross on crosswalks a —— 
3 VALUABLE AIDS Like lots of people do. PHONIC WORKBOOKS Inc 
I like to keep the safety rules ==ap=) BUILDING WoRDS- - 
And I think you do too. N >| A new phonics work- a 
3 H omits Wuma Nyt, 2nd Grade sa 9] book with material 
with your introductory subscription Whittlesey Avenue School, Walling- for both ear and ey 
to ford, Connecticut ra ay pete 
° Bernice S. Hut, Teacher ‘ati d “se 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES nerlatiiggeies tion. 64 pages with 
: ; a This little girl’s mother and teach- @ 184 illustrations. P Th 
® How to obtain free and inexpensive class- er will not need to worry about her | aan aie don Sane 
room aids (Booklet) this year. Do you know some other a postpaid. o " 
. . . les? " ight t Also available: + Con- 
® Special problem-solving consultation ser- ware Be lly nem, | tains the phoule laments presented in tet graae oe | PM 
. . » ages wil 355 illustrations. Per co ' 
vice when you need it eee oo 
P PHONIC FUN—BOOK II. Com mic ma- 
® How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES THe Famy tril used in grade TK, 72 pages with 188 iltatm: J | ro 
ions. Per copy » doz > postpaid. 
to meet your needs (Folder) I stood by the window Writs for @8-page buying guide of over 3000 ler 
Begin Your Subscription with the To mapa 0 re shine. an 
I saw a little fairy Beckley a Cardy Co. - 
VALUABLE SEPTEMBER ISSUE | Scvccx-" | ESSAI |: 
pethes: — nice . — 
. . n ove her very much, 
Sparkling With These New Features Tae tor die ben VS SSSA AA on 
How to Solve Your Music Problems—( With Projects) ® Special Of the Golden Touch. NY ow 


Section of Projects for All Occasions ® Special New Art 
s , . : tt 
Units * How to Encourage Reading—( With Projects) ® he wes very pony 


Stories, Plays, Poems, and Songs in Every Issue ® oo ee 
How to Use Audio-Visual Aids ° pny 


‘ . rm Ser , All over-the park. 
Nature Study ® Crafts ® Social Studies 
All in easy-to-use, practical forin. But one day she was lonely 


The Magazine for E 4 Teacl . Because I had gone away. 
e Magazine tor Eve ry Cc meerecmn eacher answers eae men important So she went to look for me 
questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 full-page h id vl 
projects and illustrations. Each project may be adapted to fit your particular So together we could play. 
sinmion. All projets may be wet motes deroom active All help Crore Bentowrrz, 2nd Grade 
correiate e subjects 0 Cc 8! é . . 
‘ Public School 66, Bronx, New York, 


N.Y. 
10 BIG ISSUES SPECIAL 


FLORENCE G. FRIEDMAN, Teacher 
BARGAIN ! 


Stay Modern! in your 
teaching through ED- 
ONE FULL YEAR | Savy husc 

MAGAZINE. Every 
issue is departmental- 
ized and presents ma- 
terial of interest to 
music educators as 


Only $3.00 — | ier scestise 


Slowpoke Jack 
Tried Y. A. Reader; 
Now he is 


A classroom leader! 


. 
. 
. 
. 
: 


.. 


For free samples of this new weekly, 
wa a a ee ee 


ee 


Ma 








WRARARARAReas 










Don’t you like the thought of a SHow 
lonely fairy looking for a little girl Extracash foryoudaily! Sell Christ- Make 
several good rhymes. Christmas Cards, 50 for$1. Noex- 

COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


for a playmate? Carole’s poem has | mas and Everyday Card Assort- w 
perience is necessary. Send today 
, als é W 
THe Rarn’s MELopy 642 S. Summer St., Dept. 70-1, Holyoke, Mass, la 












ments for $1; also Name-Imprinted. Ch ris c 
/ ‘ 
for samples on approval. Write Mas th 










































folios of music edu- (ia . “Drip, drip, drip,” says the rain, 1 
a . —E Gently tapping on the windowpane. = FLANAGAN’S 4 
Regular Subscription Price “Get out your umbrellas and boots 
SUBSCRIBE NOW Il year, $1.50 3 yrs., $4.00 , aa ° 2 fs 5 
With Jr. Arts & Activities ‘ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed : - Watch how I scamper and how I Cc 
l year, 81.00 3 yrs., $2.50 olay.” e a AlDs 
“Drip, drip, drip,” says the rain, 65th Pf ter re wg any ~A - 
--==-CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY----- Dropping gaily on field and plain. Year 4 Duplicators, — 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. I-1024, “See how I water the trees and the . ny — 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois. flowers, a @ Primary Work, Posters TI 
C] I enclose $3.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big They've been waiting for me for ee 3 
issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your FREE Consulta- many hours.” = | iii SiG UU “ Cc 
tion Service and 2 FREE folders. P G 3B Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-1 ; Ei 
[1] Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only [J | year $1.50 [] 3 years $4.00. VUES OF SA oe , { 
£] Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for Anthony Wayne School, Philadelphia, NAME ‘ 
1 year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose $4.00. Pennsylvania ADDRESS ' 
” ae le ee ee Mary E. Doucnuerty, Teacher " 
Address —s The children who wrote this poem / St 
eg heard the song of the rain. Does A. FLANAGAN COMPANY Ci 
= ; - a Ce 




















the rain tell you a different story? 320 W. OHIO ST. ... CHICAGO, 10, ILL. = 
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SO MUCH || mecvtwstestes TINEA IE 


, Singing a gay little song. in Nature Study axa $cie nce 


for so LITTLE wis Teall tx and play. 












































These books are more popular than But I have my paper route 
: ever with teachers and children And it takes me all about. 
: everywhere. Now I want to hurry home 
“ ” So I can finish my little poem. 
7 101 BEST SONGS 
F (47th Revised Edition) Jm Jones, 5th Grade 
* mC > Walnut Street School, Orrville, Ohio 
a 100 eae to LuELLA Martin, Teacher 
} 
re home, folk, pa- Girls and boys who enjoy making 
triotic and reli- ‘ 
0 gious melodies, up rhymes at work and play will ap- 
words and music preciate this happy poem. 
complete. De- 
clared by lead- 
ing authorities SEPTEMBER 
to be the best , 
Dp lasa: Pooie 4 The summer work is over, 
lection of song The autumn work is here, 
me . 
—— material for ed- The only work there is to do 
-ucational use. Is get the cows so near. 
(S| Includes old favoritos, operatic num- . ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Ds. bers, solos, choruses, spirituals, carols, The harvest fields are all plowed up, — i gr ae ee ie 
i i , is series consists of colorfu -page books, eac 0 ete 
rork- hymas, =_ The grass & Curmeng brow we science or nature study topic. Each unit is independent of the others in 
erial STILL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE And all around the neighborhood the series, is carefully graded in vocabulary, is printed in large, clear 
— i t ‘ d is beautifully illustrated in 4 colors. Written by famous 
, ro 12 Me Mlarmy ay = wanes vai * —_ sound. iiitin Genet % ‘Bertha Morris Parker, and Glenn O. Blough (science 
— $7.68 per 100, all postpaid The trees like the oak and maple editor of The Instructor). 
nune Have no leaves so green, Try this easy, effective, exciting way to teach science and nature study! 
_ * And old Jack Frost is coming, — and coupon below to order. 
Pee THE EVERYDAY SONG BOOK Who we know is very mean. Copies Primary Grades ae 
Animals and Their Y l How the Sun s Us 
$4.00 (For Primary Grades) The summer sun is going, Aabmaie Sound the Sor Snsest Pasade, The 
. ,. . : Animals That Live Together Pet Show, The 
Over 200 graded EVERYDAY And the autumn snow is falling, “Aquarium, An Plants Round the Year 
~ primary selec- Song Book 4 And all the children run because — a = Big Woods x --~--— og — 
oon. tions, words and They hear the school bell calling. ‘eating ereang paal oe 
music complete. $e. st Intermediate Grades 
stra. meg oom Wipur OTT, 5¢h Grade Air About Us, The Machines 
raniaah ate Turner School, Wisconsin Rapids, Sah aie Seashore . and Animal Partnerships 
t. rounds, easels, Wisconsin Animals of Yesterday Plant Factories 
and choruses. Ex- IRENE ZaBEL, Teacher ' ~ —iaalaaaiaaaas : ay Wild Life 
pert digest of in- Wilbur h , ea Clouds, Rain and Snow i Beode and Seed Travels 
struction meth- ilbur has given us a word picture Dependent Plants  — = | —— y ve Us, The 
® ; “ . ° Earth a Great S h . Th Sound 
m. y wneng 1 of September in Wisconsin. What is Electricity a oe ‘Scientist and His Tools, The 
— eachers. so . : Fi — 
sontelee pro- September like in your state? Foss  té—‘iL Ce Stories Read From the Rocks 
N) ff | seem material and outlines for entice Rion, Prvtts Seote oy, | Fr tespanet ons One 
year. AUTUMN FuN _...Garden Indoors __... Trees 
......Gravity --—.. Water 
4 LOW PRICED z- INVALUABLE ‘Tse Methe leswes comes twirling down — free gt toe Ways —— What Things Ave Made Of 
1 to [11—20¢ each 
\ 12 to 99—$2.10 per doz. Out of an old oak tree. 
N $15.80 per 100, all postpaid Another followed—they landed to- Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Il. 
. Send me Science Units checked above @ 25 cents each, postpaid. 1 
‘ DON'T DELAY e ORDER TODAY And = to sigh “Dear me enclose $_._... (NOTE—No orders filled for less than $1.00) 
‘ Why did we have to sail down N 
101 i cccseanen A ceeeeidiaaiana 
From the ch wh lay? 
\ FAMOUS || Why did we have to lesve our home Street or RED. No. ———— 
‘ POEMS our fun, our friends?” said they. : 
y Unrivalled in A leaf dressed in yellow had landed 
 ) popularity. Read near by 
and treasured 
— throughout 4 Pn And came to them full of fun. 
land. Establishes “Oh, why don’t you laugh, and 
. love . the dance, and sing, 
-eae bl And play, till your time is done?” 
tive; complete. The leaves took their cue and stopped 
Contains more than 100 selections— beine bine 
the greatest work of 71 authors from h & | f 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley to Mil- And ad just loads o fen. : 
lay, Masters and Masefield. Ideal for They did as that leaf had said, 
class use. Played till they went to bed, 
Service Edition—50¢ each Played till their time was done. 
Cloth Binding, each $1.00 
Embossed Deluxe Binding, boxed, SARAH JANE SuHiPp, 6¢h Grade 
each $1.50 Chadds Ford Consolidated School, 
ORDER TODAY Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
. ADELINE L. Cresci, Teacher 
Q 


Uses THE CABLE CO. Sarah Jane wrote this poem at the W O R K B O O K Ss" in A R | T H M E T | C 


Room 1422, 330 So. Wells St. 


time her class was studying rhythm By Clark—Smith—De 
—Dewe 
—~y CHICAGO 6, ILL. in poetry. Do you like its swing? y y 
THE CABLE co. (Continued on page 16) For use with modern courses of study to 
i ©. Wells St. » le : ; 
- Chicago 6, lil. supplement textbook or class instruction, 





Enclosed find Ship the following books. 
...copies “101 Best Songs.” 
copies “Everyday Song Book.” 
copies “101 Famous Poems.” 











For use this fall new Form R of Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 


WHEN BUYING SHEET music 


sk yOur dealer to show y 


CENTURY CERTIFIED | ED ITION 




















Ss < ied 
| 
| 
‘ 








Nam ’ - ‘ 
an othe ony 201A COPY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
G Catalog: 4 _-& @ serect — Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
ity & State_ O* cenruay US PUBLISHING CO. 
Al W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. sone 
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a 
) . 
: Duplicati : 
: uplicating ; 
* ° 
c * 
7 ° 
- . 
° * 
Mergan-Dillon Hectograph Work- 
books cover a wide range of subjects. 
Loose-leaf arrangement. Provide pu- 
pil activities—coloring, cutting, pas- 
ting, matching. Check the books you 
want and order below. 
SAVE TIME AND WORK 
Full of Pupil Activities 
READING AND PHONICS 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, 67pp. __Iilustrated..$1.50 
First Grade Reading, 6Opp.; large pic- 
tures; correlates with reading program 
1.50 
oO pm oy Grade Reading, 60pp.; health, 
ty, seasons, animais, holidays 1.50 
0 third Grade Reading, | 52pp.; nature, 
travel, health, people of other lands 1.50 
Oo Fourth Grade Reading, 52pp.; colonial 
life; lives of prominent Americans 
nature, etc 1.50 
C) Phonics G Reading, 32pp .; matching, 
word selection; remedial 1.25 
oO Magic Keys fe Phonics, gives solid 
foundation 1.25 
Oo Practical English ‘Book 1, 40pp; Grades 
oO Practical English Book 11, 40pp.; Grades 
to 12 1.50 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
a) —— Land, Family life; activities for 
S G2 3 $1.25 
0 hy "Eskimo Book. Animals of Arctic 
homes; costumes. Grs. 4-6 1.50 
C) China. illustrat ons, test material; ac- 
tivities on customs and products. Gr 
2 or 3 1.25 
C) My Unit on Holland. , Dikes, windmills, 
costumes Gr fs 1.25 
C) My indian Book. othing, food, 
shelter and daily life. Gr. 2 or 3 
: 1.25 
O Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor. Hab- 
its, customs, legends. Gr. 3 or 4 1.25 
O Sweden, Norway G Denmark. Places, 
customs, work. Tests. Gr. 4 or 5 1.25 
(C Engiand, Scotland G Wales. Features 
people. Tests. Gr 5 or 6 1.25 
oO tee» Over U. ‘S. A. nificant features, 
products, cities. Maps; tests. Gr / 1.25 
(0 Wings Over South America. Aijr tour 
Important cities, products, differences 
Grs. 5-8 1.25 
() Over Land G Sea. Alaska, So. America, 
Holland, Switzerland, Africa. Gr. 4... 1.25 
HEALTH & NATURE 
C) Health ge < eanliness, exercise, 
foods, safety lary 1.25 
C) My Health Book. ‘Heal th chart, clean- 
ness, exercise, e Gr 2 or 3 1.50 
C] My Bird Book. Ou tline pictures of 
common birds. A jrades 
] My Flower Book. Outline drawings of 
common fiowers. All grades 1.50 
0 Birds G oven. Combination from 
above box 1-3 1.25 
(1 Common ” Birds 6 Garden Flowers. 
Combination from above books, Grs 
4-8 1.50 
[] Water Life Miracles. W ater life in 
pond, marsh, lake, river, etc... 
ARITHMETIC 
0 iaet a Arithmetic (Numberland 
$1.50 
O one Grade Arithmetic, 64pp. Money 
values; addition, subtraction, muitipli- 
ation, etc 1.50 
CJ Third Grade Arithmetic, . 64pp. Arab 
and Roman. Addit ion, etc. 1.50 
C) Fourth Grade Arithmetic, 6 pp M 
plication, division, et 1.50 
LANGUAGE 
0) eet Lessons in Written Language, 
1.25 
Thied Grade Language Drills, “60pp... 1.50 
Fourth Grade Language Drills, 60pp.— 1.50 
Fifth Grade Language Drills, 60pp..... 1.50 
Sixth Grade Language Drills, 60pp.... 1.50 
MISCELLANEOUS UNIT ACTIVITIES 
C) Pioneer Days. American Sention, 
Alaska. Grs. 4 $1.25 
0 et Rhymes in Pictures. Draw- 
ir erimar Grs 1. 25 
Life on ‘a Farm. Large “pictures. Gr. 1 1.25 
Music Charts G Drills. Grs. 1-8... 1.25 
Holidays of the Year. National and 
legal. .. . a 1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Any 5 books above at special price of 
$5.00 postpaid. 
. Morgan-Dillon G Co., 612 West Lake St. : 
@ Chicago 6, Illinois oe 
: () Please send the books checked above. + 
t enclose $ * 
e () Please send your Special Offer. 1! have e 
© es 
* checked 5 books above and enclose $5.00. @ 
o a 
@ Name . o-oo 
* se 
PO a * 
7. + 
w ee a a * 
oe * 
eeeseecesecsesoeseeeeeeeeeeee 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 
(Continued from page 15) 


THE SuN Gop 


O wondrous sun god, dressed in 
gold, 

O wondrous sun god, of Grecian 
old. 

Lift thy golden chariot to the sky, 

Make the noonday sun go high. 


O wondrous sun god, drive thy gold- 
en steed, 

Of the dizzy heights, take no heed. 

Downward, downward, toward the 
west, 

Downward, sun god, to your rest. 


Esme M. Watson, 7th Grade 
Washington Grammar School, Sesser, 
Illinois 
June CAMPBELL, Teacher 


This type of poem, in which some- 
thing which is not alive is addressed 
as though it were a person, is called 
an apostrophe. 


Our Home 


We have a furnace big and red, 
And each night when I go to bed 
It keeps me warm 
So I don’t get cold in a storm. 


We have a bathroom blue and white 
And before I go to bed each night 

I take a bath and splash and splatter 
Until Mother yells, “What’s the 


matter?” 


We have electric lights 
So I’m not afraid to go to bed 
nights. 
Their color is white, 
And boy, are they bright! 


Oh, we have a very nice home 
So I don’t care to roam. 

But sometimes to town I go 
But not for long, oh, no. 


Doris Drvine, 7th Grade 
Center School, Indianola, Iowa 
BEULAH OVERTON, Teacher 


Her teacher wrote that this poem 
grew out of Doris’ appreciation for 
her recently remodeled home. Do you 
take these comforts for granted? 


It’s A WONDERFUL WORLD 


There are many new and exciting 
things 

In this wonderful world of today. 

Who really knows what tomorrow 
brings 

A world more carefree and gay. 


Look into your home this very night. 

Press a small button. And Presto! 
a light. 

Turn on the radio to hear the news, 

Or to hear some orchestra play the 
blues. 


“Of course you do not want to be 
boasters 

About your irons and electric toast- 
ers, 

But you really should be so very 
glad 

To have the things that we all have 
had. 


Mary Wririurmcuam, 8th Grade 
Roosevelt School, East Akron, Ohio 
Ipa Fmst, Teacher 


This poem was inspired by a sci- 


ence lesson and written in the English 


period which followed. 
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programs for all the yearin . . 





* 


writing, English, 
for each grade. 


creasingly effective. 


$4 00 


* HECTOGRAPH * 


3 new books — practical — usable 


READING SKILLS in PRACTICE 


Three books—one for first- and second-grade use; 
one for third, fourth, and fifth grades; one for ad- 
vanced intermediate-grade pupils. 
48 perforated hectograph pages of basic reading 
with vocabulary selected from foremost 


Books |, 





ING 
SKI REN PRACTICE 


BoUK ONE 


lists. 


ees asng 


me vsreecron FACING NI aang sais 


= Spee 





postage paid 


material, 


2 woken ow 
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VISUAL AIDS 


for every grade --- 1 through 8 
BULLETIN- BOARD CHARTS 


Eight sets of Bulletin-Board Charts that emphasize 
word analysis, meaning vocabulary, spelling, hand- 
speech and arithmetic—one set 
Put eye-wandering time to prof- 
itable use—make teaching of the skill subjects in- 
20 large-size Charts in a set, 
printed on sturdy stock in distinctive colors. 





each book 


* 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAMS 


A large su 


ply of program material for elementary 
schools—p 


nned to meet every requirement. 
pages of Plays, Choral Readings, Recitations, Songs 
and Rhythms. 
by grades and various teaching objectives. 
volume, big-value book, just printed this year—a 
program guide for any school occasion. 


128 


The Classified Index provides listings 
A big- 


$4 00 
postage paid 


* 





FOR SECOND craps 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bulletin- -Board 
Charts 











Each book has 


Il, and Ill. 


$4 00 
postage paid 


POSTERS 





aieainiantaieentetentasteatatententen _ 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
| Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once the 
following Teaching Aids: 
| — Golden Book of Programs 


| ------ Bulletin-Board Charts 
Grade 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 


| (circle those desired) 
Dial Reading Skills in Practice 
| Set I-II-III (circle those de- 
sired) 
= Bulletin-Board Charts, English 
| Set I-II (circle one or both) 
| ..Bulletin-Board Charts, Arithmetic 
a Book of the Circus 
aes Book of Farm Animals 
a >, Se ee . 
| payment in full. 
| 
i eee ee See eet 
| Street or 
§ RD.......-. : eee eae 
| Post Office 
| RES Aa Pee 
| 
| ETN 9/47-1 
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brand-new 


easy to use 
tried and proven 


Teaching Aids 


Bulletin-Board Charts, English 


Interesting, attention-compelling visual aids re- 
cently published to assist the teaching of this 
essential eubject. Sets 1 and 11, 20 Charts in 
each. 


Bulletin-Board Charts, Arithmetic 


Designed to stimulate interest and assist ma- 
terially in presenting Arithmetic. 20 Charts in 
set. 


Book of the Circus, Hectograph 


All the circus friends in this 24-page book of 
circus scenes and animals. 


Book of Farm Animals, Hectograph 
24 delightful designs of favorite farm animals 


and scenes. 
$ i 00 


each set or 
book listed 


postage 
paid 
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_ HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
* IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 8) 
d d Page WAYS to design stationery 
if} O r S e $2 other than those shown on this 
AS page will be discovered by children 


tary FO R ST U D t NT U S £ above fifth grade. Some girls like to 





draw faces of girls on the stationery 
and paste real cloth hats on them and 
put real feathers in the hats. Some 
girls and boys will like to make 
sketches of their summer homes or THE HEALTH MAGAZINE OF 


camps on the stationery. Others will 


aig tee yr gg sy ph are THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


city homes and include the house 


numbers in the designs. re | n nou nces © | new 


Many children in upper grades are 


now exchanging letters with children 
in different countries. What a chal- ST DY Pl AN 
lenging problem—making stationery 


that will convey ideas of America to 
far countries! NOW...40% DISCOUNT ON GROUP 





ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE COPIES 





Page DRAWING pictures of summer 


83 ° ° 

fun i one wag 09 conte free Many Advantages for Teacher and Students 
expression from children. However, ; 
not all children can express themselves TIME SAVER * Teachers make assignments easily, quickly . . . students 
well in drawing. The teacher knew report faster . . . when individual copies are available. 


this group, for she had taught them in | BETTER RESULTS + Students derive greater benefit from health study and 


the preceding grade. Every member 
of this fifth-grade group was willing 
and eager to express his ideas in draw- REDUCED RATE ¢ Teachers collect only 15c a copy from each student... a 
ing. In fact, they liked drawing so 40% saving from the regular 25c price of Hygeia. 


much that the teacher had to use her QUESTION 
- 8 e Each m > i : 
ingenuity in order to get them to onth instructors receive a set of Discussion Topic 


adit, maith, end do cles wt: wah SERVICE Questions based on each article in the current issue. 
The children whose illustrations | EASY TO ORDER Orders can be increased, decreased, or cancelled upon 


classroom discussion with their own personal copies, 











































— appear here also made beautiful large advance notice. Credit on unused copies. Send group or- 
No matter what handwriting paintings on many different subjects. ders direct to Hygeia—they cannot be cleared through a 
i system you teach, an Esterbrook They were not handicapped by being subscription agency. Shipping charges prepaid by Hygeia. 
le ; ‘ ’ unable to draw. Their paintings had 
Se ie the only fountain pen offering | rhythm which is not found in the Highly Recommended by Teachers 
. . _ | paintings of children who struggle ie. 
ve; points precisely styled for stu with drawing on the fifth-grade age ap ag Hog equine by my evr soy girls — - 
3 P ° - any other health book. I assign certain articles to be read. 
has dent use... precisely right for ace ee ae on —_, —- check _ answers to the Discussion Topic Connion 
Ji " +a: . ‘ ion en ere in with the page and answer. Then, they are ready to discuss the vari- 
on your handwriting system. En primary grades. ous articles. Having personal copies, they follow che teed ana 
dorsed by leading educators and If the teacher had had a class that topics — closely, have better prepared assignments, and report 
7 f was new to her, she might have taught aw School, Bloomfeld, Indi 
by consumer buying services. | 4 different lesson the first day. She ia 
Price $1.50 and up. ge a a yr aps any As the collective voice of 120,000 leading physicians, health 
take your cnoice. ose WHO are eB- educators and nutritionists, Hygeia brings you each month 
ger to draw some particular thing new, authentic health material on a wide range of timely 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY may go ahead. Those who wish to topics. Included are: 
or -ascers oe—eg — unite on a class project may draw a 
or e Brown Brothers, °° ; 2 
Toronto, Canada —— scene with trees and a house Avoiding Illness Foods and Nutrition 
in it.” The talented ones will proceed First Aid oe Rheie 
use on their own initiative. The others ngradenoyl - a arene : 
will all be able to do something on New Medical Discoveries Diet and Exercise 
the subject suggested by the teacher. 
. . “" : Pupils enjoy working with Hygeia, for it employs simple, 
Her procedure for the next lesson y 
will depend on the ability shown in nontechnical language. Thousands of schools and universi- 
these first drawings. ties use it regularly. 
One of the aims of teachers of mid- 
aids re- dle and upper grades should be to give 
_ of ‘this the children confidence in themselves. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
meres & i ont een 0 een hee ee ee ee 
a ee ea HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, Dept. D i 
the pal of “ll pr Bad br on | S Qo 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, lll. i 
sist ma- have succeeded in making something ] Sing’ gum [_] Please mail further information on the Student Group i 
tharts in ' 2 “*- 4] 
with even a small degree of original- Short Study Plan. i 
—a I par [-] Send me free sample copy of HYGEIA. | 
Page THIS page shows one way of I Tat wate watariae] [_] Enter my personal subscription for the term checked H 
book of NUMBERED $4 using squared paper. Large let- | below, beginning with the September issue. , 
POINTS ters for pageant placards can be made i | deatte y _8 months $1.67__9 months $1.88__1 year $2.50 
on paper squared off in inches. _— i 
+h After children have made squared i ae zg 
animals letters, they will enjoy using paste | J "(Please Print) = 1 
sticks and making letters by dipping | Street 
the sticks in black ink. They can use ; 4 ; 
RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN | paper squared like this and try to do | 9 | City ——Zone____Stote__________ J] 
them quickly. hanes ces eee ces cece ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee 
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THREE NEW SERVICES 








FOR SCHOOLS 


New educational materials for better, easier teaching — 
presented by the makers of the Mimeograph brand duplicator 





OPERATING CHARTS... 

for Mimeograph brand duplicators, 
Models 90, 91, 92. These new visual 
aids give simple step-by-step instruc- 
tions for operating the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. Used in business 
education classes, these charts help 
make students self-sustaining in studying stencil 





duplication. Mounted in a school’s duplicating room, 
they help make any teacher, school secretary or older 
pupil an efficient operator of the Mimeograph brand 


duplicator. Price, ready for $150 
SS 


mounting, each 









































NEW TEXTBOOK... 





Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication.” 
Prepared by Peter L. Agnew, Ph. D., Professor, 
School of Education, New York University, and Pro- 
fessor Russell N. Cansler, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, leading authorities in the 
field of business machine education. An educational 


tool needed by every commercial de- 
partment. Price, per copy, Cc 


This course outline—a complete course 
of 15 assignments—covers all phases of 
stencil duplication. 60 pages, size 814 x 11, 
plastic binding. Fully illustrated. Stand- 
ardized lesson assignments, including 
purpose, materials needed, and detailed 
procedure, with laboratory problems of 
common business and school duplicating 
situations. Thoroughly tested at North- 
western University by graduate students, 
all experienced professional teachers, 








PORTFOLIO OF MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Now you can illus- 
trate your school paper, bulletins to parents, 
teachers, and pupils, seat work, posters, pro- 
grams and other materials needed in class- 
room and community relations plans. 
Beautiful drawings on school subjects pre- 
pared by professional artists—more than 400 
separate sketches and ideas on looseleaf 


The 
Mimeograph 
brand 
duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company 








MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 6. BIOK COMPANY 
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pages for easy tracing on the Mimeograph 
brand illuminated drawing board. All draw- 
ings made to fit two-column or three-column 
school newspapers. Three sections for easy 
reference: Holidays, School Activities and 
School Papers, Elementary School Subjects. 


Price, per portfolio, $9 5 O 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. TI-947 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Enclosed is my [_] check [_] money order for $.......+.. for the following: 
(Specify Mimeograph brand duplicator model you have.) 


eccccece copies, Operating Chart, Mimeograph brand duplicator, Model. .... +i 
at $1.50 each. 

cecccces copies, “Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication,” by Agnew 
and Cansler, at 60c each. 

eccccces copies, Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools, at $2.50 each. 
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ving: 


new 





























Harold M. 











Lambert 


Back to 


RETURNING to school in September is a joyful 
occasion for both teacher and pupils. One glance 
at this picture will start pupils talking. Those 
who have been in school before will recall other 
beginning days. Little children entering school 








chool 


for the first time need to feel immediately that 
school is a happy place. Talking about fun in 
working and playing together will help accomplish 
this. Such a discussion will do much to increase 
the teacher’s understanding of her new pupils. 
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WHAT MY PUPILS TAUGHT ME 


NELLIE THOMPSON 
Staff Member of the N.ASS.P. of the N.E.A. 


ACH spring while I was teach- 
E ing I realized that I had 
learned more than I had taught 
during the term. Each fall I en- 
tered the schoolroom in joyful 
anticipation of what my pupils 
might teach me during the year. 


In the rural district where | 
spent my first two years, I learned 
the intricacies of manipulating 
a windmill in a strong wind and 
the torturous patience required to 
thaw out a frozen pump in the 
dead of winter. 

My embarrassment was un- 
bounded one breezy September 
day upon finding amused eyes 
watching me dangling, feet off 
the ground, from a lever which I 
could not pull down to fasten. 
There was a correct stroke for 
coaxing up from the deep prairie 
well the maximum flow of water 
with the greatest conservation of 
energy. 

An alfalfa patch near the little 
white school had scores of small 
mounds piled up by gophers. Be- 
fore long I was confronted with 
one of the beady-eyed, striped 
rodents. In a flash I learned not 
to squeal or to shudder as it 
squirmed before me (or behind 
me) while one of the boys held 
it by its ratty tail. 

Shooting marbles in the warm 
sun was a welcome diversion from 
gophers. A few precious finger- 
nails and several hosiery runners 
were the price paid for critical 
and expert coaching. 

At holiday time I decided to 
provide a social and cultural ex- 
perience for my little band. Ar- 
rangements were completed for 
an excursion, but when the day 
arrived, an old-fashioned winter 
burst upon the scene, making the 
roads impassable except by wag- 
on. Undaunted by snowdrifts, 
slush, and mud, we bundled our- 
selves up and clambered aboard a 
wagon. I had the delusion that 
people sat when they rode in 
a wagon. Those children didn’t. 
They stood! Sitting—even on the 
buckboard seat and blanket that 
were offered to me—would have 
been unpardonable. So I stood. 
It was worse than wearing spike 
heels the first time, venturing out 
on ice skates without high shoes, 
and braving the roughest carni- 
val ride, all the same day. 
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The lure of the Oregon Trail 
that I tried to impress upon my 
pupils through books was real to 
them. The old trail was marked 
only a mile from the schoolhouse. 
I was taken to the trail and was 
duly impressed with the wagon- 
train ruts still visible, and then I 
viewed the spot where a stage- 
coach was reported to have been 
robbed. Unbelievably, I found 
myself thrilled at joining in the 
vigorous digging for buried treas- 
ure assumed to be there. Among 
other things, I learned a bit of 
history, the difficulties of digging, 
and the excitement of adventure. 





The succeeding September I 
found myself in a small town 
in a hilly, sandy, ranching area. 
Being enthusiastic about bringing 
musical culture to the romantic 
land of the cowboy, I never 
dreamed of the things I was to 
learn in the ensuing four years. 

How different was horseback 
riding Westerm style from the 
English style of girls’ camps! It 
was more comfortable and prac- 
tical, And I learned about tooled 
saddles and boots. 

Autumn brought duck and 
pheasant hunting. One had to 
distinguish the game birds and 
detect them easily, and one had 
to know gun calibers and shot. 

During the winters, trying to 
encourage wholesome noncom- 
mercial fun, I organized snow 
parties for hiking, skating, and so 
on. My pupils knew more excit- 
ing winter sports, however. Ski- 
ing was fairly common. They 
gave me my first tobogganing ex- 
perience and my last sleighing 
experience. They taught me to 
endure cold unflinchingly. 

Indoor pastimes were tamer. 
A Boy Scout introduced me to 
knot-tying, and persevered until 
I could tie a slipknot faultlessly. 
Young philatelists prompted me 
to start collecting foreign stamps. 
A budding geologist showed me 
the wonders and beauty of a moss 
agate. The aurora borealis was 
so spectacular in that region and 
time that I had to fortify myself 
with explanations of a scientific 
nature. A young pupil, intent on 
finding the true meaning of hap- 
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piness, made me something of a 
philosopher. (That lesson is still 
unfinished.) The boy who de- 
livered the papers finally induced 
me to enjoy comic sheets long 
neglected. And, eventually, I 
managed to stir up a creditable 
batch of fudge. 

In the spring it was a joy to 
find strange wild flowers and 
learn their local names. Building 
a campfire correctly and success- 
fully was another achievement. 
When the wind uncovered an old 
Indian encampment, and yielded 
up a wealth of arrowheads, a trek 
was in order. In fostering a sub- 
sequent study of Indian lore of 
the locality, I acquired a knowl- 
edge of the various types and 
uses of arrowheads. 

Probably the greatest effort I 
put forth in order to learn some- 
thing outside my sheltered expe- 
rience was to get up at sunrise to 
go fishing with one of my pupils. 
I was intent on knowing why he 
played hookey—and I found out 
when my amateur angling reached 
a climax with a nibble on my line. 
I learned patience and optimism 
from the truant, too. The lad 
fished until late afternoon, long 
after I was tired and despaired. 


oR 


The next two years, spent in a 
town on a tableland, had every 
prospect of being dull. But they 
weren’t. Old settlers and Indians 
were made to live again on this 
last frontier. The pupils’ grand- 
fathers were there to tell the 
tales. Pupils who helped at the 
“Co-op,” or sat with their elders 
on barrels, counters, and crates, 
were brimming with information 
regarding the functions, the eco- 
nomic set-up, the benefits, and the 
possibilities of co-operatives. Here 
was economic and social change. 

Public-health facilities became 
known there too, and the chil- 
dren carried to me their ideas of 
local application. There were both 
progressives and conservatives in 
the group, and I saw the influence 
of parental remarks. 

There were dozens of vital 
topics for themes. The most 
priceless theme I read was a de- 
tailed history of the town, which 
merited recognition by the state 


historical society by reason of its 
careful, persevering research and 
surprising unearthing of occur- 
rences that should be preserved. 

My pupils also taught me to do 
the schottische. Another group 
gave me a privilege unequaled— 
holding the string of a big box 
kite as it pulled more taut. I, 
who had ‘never held a kite string, 
was taught many of the princi- 
ples of kite construction. Never 
again will I be content just to 
watch a kite contest that I in- 
stigate; I will yearn for the 
thrilling tug of a string. 

Associating closely with the 
young people of the church of 
the town gave me entree to many 
homes, where the people’s mode 
of life was revealed. I saw how 
studying could be done by a large 
family around a kerosene lamp, 
how determination could drive a 
music pupil to practice the piano 
in a frigid parlor, why radio pro- 
grams were difficult to select. 

In church work, where I dealt 
with the same girls and boys as 
at school, there were no denomi- 
national barriers. Tolerance, un- 
tainted by’ condescension, was 
the prevailing spirit. 

Excursions to business firms or 
industries revealed how genuine 
interest in a man’s work builds 
up his pride and morale, unifies 
a community, and makes pleasant 
school-community relationships. 

A boy soloist in an operetta 
performed his part faultlessly. It 
was not until afterward that I 
found that he had received word 
that very day that his father, 
whom he adored, had been shot 
down over Europe and was miss- 
ing. It takes a display of forti- 
tude like that to place a value on 


courage. 


Another year, the young people 
of a city school were most helpful 
in acquainting me with traffic 
regulations, locations, and points 
of interest. At a boys’ club where 
I volunteered to do some wel- 
fare work, I learned the ways of 
the slums and was further con- 
vinced that a child is innately 
good. I learned that in the spic- 
and-span little Oriental as well 
as in the roughest ragamuffin 
there is a spark of talent of some 
kind that is just waiting to be 
developed. (Continued on page 93) 
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GETTING 


EN children enter school 

for the first time, they are 
frequently awed by the school 
buildings, and surprised by many 
conditions that are different from 
the environment of their homes. 
In order to acquaint them with 
their new surroundings and make 
them feel at ease, and to hasten 
their social adjustment, a unit on 
the school is timely, educational, 
and interesting. 


OBJECTIVES 


In developing this unit, the 
teacher should have definite ob- 
jectives in view. Children should 
be taught to realize that: 

A. In order to be good citizens, 
girls and boys must go to school 
to prepare themselves. 

B. School is a place where girls 
and boys co-operate with the 
teacher and other children. 

C. Courtesy, kindness, helpful- 
ness, thoughtfulness, dependabil- 
ity, initiative, and self-control are 
very important, and are a big part 
of schoolwork. 

D. Mastery of certain tool sub- 
jects is necessary in order for chil- 
dren to get along in the present 
and in the future. They must 
learn to read, write, spell, and 
know something about numbers. 


INFORMATION 
TO BE TAUGHT 


A. How country schools, small- 
town schools, and city schools are 
alike and in what respects they 
are different. 

B. What a consolidated school is 
and how school children get to a 
consolidated school. 

C. What studies and activities 
are carried on in school. 

D. What equipment is needed and 
how to care for such equipment. 
E. That going to school is the re- 
sponsibility of every American. 
F, That kindness, courtesy, con- 
sideration, neatness, co-operation, 
and attention are or should be 
practiced at all times. 

G. That school is made up of fun 
and pleasure as well as work. 

H. That all pupils in a school 
have duties, and should promise: 
1. We will share our things. 

2. We will not waste things. 

3. We will keep our things in 
place. 

4. We will take turns at play. 


EXCURSIONS 


A. If the school is a rural one, 
acquaint the children the first 
week they come to school with 


ACQUAINTED with SCHOOL 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Assistant Professor of Education, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


Excursions about the school plant followed by di- 
rected discussion help the beginners to overcome 
their feeling of strangeness in new surroundings. 


their school building, including 
furnace room, halls, cloakroom, 
and the equipment of the school 
proper; also the playground and 
the playground equipment. 

B. If the school is a town or a 
city school, trips or excursions 
may be made to the following 
places: 

1. The different classrooms. 

. The library. 

. The music room. 

The school nurse’s office. 

. The principal’s office. 

. The playroom or gymnasium. 
. The auditorium. 

. The heating plant. 

9. The lavatories. 

10. The supply room. 

11. The halls, stairways, and fire 
escapes. 

12. The grounds—playgrounds, 
lawns, flower beds. 

C. It is well for the children to 
know personally the people (in 
addition to the teacher) who have 
something to do with their com- 
fort, happiness, health, and pro- 
tection in the school. Let them 
meet the school nurse, the princi- 
pal, the janitor, the doctor or 
dentist, supervisors, boy patrols, 
and policemen in the school zone. 


DISCUSSION 


The following questions may be 
used as a basis for discussion and 
the securing of information. 


oNAYV SF YN 


Carl Berger, from Black Star 
cal ‘ 


First-graders should be taught such 


facts as what part of the playground and 


A. What kind of school are we 
attending—a city, a town, or a 
rural school? 

B. How many rooms does our 
school building contain and for 
what is each room used? 

C. Why should children take very 
good care of school buildings? 

D. Who are our helpers at the 
school and what is their work? 
E. Who pays for the school 
buildings and for the people who 
work in the school? 

F. What do the pupils do in the 
school and how do they help the 
school? 

G. Why do girls and boys like 
the playground and playground 
equipment? 

H. How do the children get to 
school? 

I. What is meant by following 
safety rules on the way to school 
and at school? 

J. Why do we call books friends? 


EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


A. Demonstrate these features of 
the school routine. 

1. Saluting the flag. 

2. A fire drill. 

3. Health inspection. 

4. Howto use drinking fountains 
or drinking-water facilities. 

5. How to pass to and from the 
playground. 

6. How to locate the indoor play 
materials and the art and con- 






equipment is for their use, the need for taking turns, and safety practices, 
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struction materials, and how to 
put them away. 

7. How to care for books to keep 
them clean and in good condition. 
8. How to treat visitors. 

9. How to prepare for dismissal. 
10. Crossing the street safely. 

B. Talk about playground equip- 
ment and the various buildings on 
the school grounds. 

C. Discuss visits to other class- 
rooms, if the school is a town 
school. \ 
D. Arrange a cozy library corner. 
E. Observe courtesy at all tires 
in the library. 

F. Make an exhibit on the sand 
table showing a schoolhouse with 
its playground equipment and 
children playing. 

G. Make picture books showing 
school activities. 

H. Make freehand crayon draw- 
ings of school activities. 

I, Dramatize stories and poems. 
J. Compose stories and poems 
about school activities, 

K. Sing songs and dance rhythms 
about school activities. 


CORRELATIONS 


A. Reading.—Children compose 
and read chart stories based on 
school experiences. 

B. Language. 

1. Children dramatize many sto- 
ries which are read to them. 

2. Children are encouraged to ex- 
press themselves in good English. 
C. Music. 

1. Songs are learned about school 
and school activities. 

2. Selections are played on the 
instruments of the rhythm band. 
3. Rhythmic play is carried on, 
D. Art.—Clay modeling, crayon 
work, paper cutting, and chalk 
work relating to school activities 
are carried on. 


ORAL TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Is our school a rural, a town, 
or a city school? 

2. Does our school have one, two, 
three, or many teachers? 

3. Do we get books from the lav- 
atory, the library, or the furnace 
room? 

4. Is our school heated with a 
stove, a fireplace, or a furnace? 
§. What are the children who go 
to school called? 

6. From what do school children 
read? 

7. Who is the person who teaches 
our school? 

8. Is the janitor the only person 
whose duty it is to keep the school 
clean? (Continued on page 90) 
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CHILDREN SHOULD LEARN TO TALK! 


EMILY JONES 


Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


HILDREN entering school usu- 
C ally bring with them two 
assets that make teaching lan- 
guage interesting and easy. The 
first is an inclination to talk to 
any friendly listener. The second 
is the natural tendency to like to 
be with persons of the same age. 
These assets supply a logical basis 
for language development. If 
they are used fully by the school, 
the children will learn how to ex- 
press themselves forcefully and 
clearly. 

Teachers used to be too busy 
teaching to remember that chil- 
dren learn more readily if they 
are active participants in what- 
ever is being taught. Even now 
some teachers lay the emphasis on 
teaching rather than on learning. 

Frequently pupils are allowed 
neither time nor opportunity to 
exercise their natural tendency 
to talk. Practices that stimulate 
children to express themselves 
orally and encourage them to 
write should comprise the greater 
part of language development in 
the primary grades, and should 
not be neglected in the higher 
grades. Among the practices that 
have proved their value in many 
schools are the following. 


DAILY CONVERSATION 
PERIOD 


Nothing is more stimulating 
and encouraging to a child than 
to be privileged to tell an inter- 
ested, attentive listener “what 
happened to me.” ‘Time given 
for this purpose will ensure ea- 
gerness in talking about numer- 
ous things. 

All pupils should be encour- 
aged to contribute to a daily con- 
versation period. If at first some 
appear too timid to talk, every- 
one may be asked to bring some- 
thing to school to show and to 
share with the group. Whatever 
is brought should be accepted. 

Many children find it easier to 
talk if they are holding some- 
thing. As the child shows his 
exhibit and talks, questions and 
comments from the group may 
encourage him. 

This daily period for talking 
is the foundation for creative 
writing and storytelling. 


THE CONFERENCE 


The conference differs from the 
conversation period in one par- 
ticular—all comments, questions, 
and suggestions pertain to the 
matter before the group. 
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The points brought out in this article will remind 
teachers of the flexibility of the language pro- 
gram and suggest means of developing it further. 


Black Photo Service, Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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There is a time to be silent and a time to talk. After these children have 
found favorite books on the reading table, they will discuss them informally. 


The class may be called into 
conference whenever the reaction 
of the group is desired either by 
members of the group or by the 
teacher. If any part of the class 
has finished a piece of work, or if 
the children need help, they may 
ask the whole group to partici- 
pate in the appraisal and to offer 
suggestions. Explanations are 
made by the workers, questions 
are asked, comments and sugges- 
tions are offered. 

Vague or general criticism— 
“That play was no good”’— 
should not be allowed. The in- 
dividual making such a statement 
should be asked to tell how the 
play could be improved. Such a 
procedure teaches the child to 
narrow the subject and to talk to 
the point. 

The conference period may be 
used for planning a trip, a party, 
an assembly program, or the cel- 
ebration of a holiday; for decid- 
ing on pictures for a bulletin 
board, or the planting of bulbs; 
or for any purpose that calls for 
group co-operation. 


SOCIAL CONVERSATION 


By social conversation is meant 
particularly the children’s spon- 
taneous talk among themselves. 
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There will be times throughout 
the day when pupils must work 
quietly, when each must be con- 
cerned with his own work, but 
there should also be a time for 
talking to friends. The lunch 
period may be used for this pur- 
pose. In most families, conversa- 
tion is a natural accompaniment 
of eating. Children talk easily 
at this time, and voices need not 
be very loud to reach all persons 
at one table. Here is a fine op- 
portunity to cultivate a pleasing 
speaking veice as a part of good 
manners. 

Again, if groups of children 
are working together, they may 
talk of the work or of other mat- 
ters. If two children are straight- 
ening magazines and materials in 
the cabinet, they should have an 
opportunity to plan and to talk. 
If they are arranging pictures 
or washing the blackboard, they 
have a legitimate occasion for ex- 
changing ideas, provided their 
voices-do not disturb others who 
are working. 

Other opportunities for talking 
come during regular classwork. 
Sometimes a child is reminded of 
a personal experience which he 
wants to talk about. His interest 
in reading is strengthened if he is 


allowed to tell his experience, 
Pictures in magazines and in li- 
brary books may be discussed 
with a neighbor. If a book is read 
to the children, the pictures may 
be shown, and the pupils encour- 
aged to comment on them. 

As children discuss an experi- 
ence with a view to composing a 
story, they must necessarily talk 
freely. When they decide which 
phase of the story they want to 
record, they dictate sentences 
which are written on the black- 
board. They organize the mate- 
rial into a more finished product. 
With careful guidance from the 
teacher, coherence, sequence, and 
clarity are obtained. 


BOOKS_AND BOOK REPORTS 


Book reports can be made soon 
after the new school year begins, 
When someone brings a favorite 
book to school, he may be asked 
to show it to the group, read the 
title, display the pictures, and 
describe the part he likes best. 
The group will be interested to 
look at the pictures and then tell 
what they like about them. The 
book may be left on the reading 
table for others to enjoy, or the 
teacher may read it to the group. 

Poetry and story reading (or 
telling) should be a definite part 
of all primary language programs, 
scheduled at least once or twice a 
week and fitted into the program 
whenever there is time. Both po- 
etry and stories may be read dur- 
ing the daily rest period. 


DRAMATIZATION 


Some children will call for 
favorite poems and will memorize 
several without effort. Favorite 
stories will be read and reread un- 
til the children know them well. 
Then they will want to dramatize 
the stories, As they play and 
talk over the results, more and 
more interesting suggestions will 
come from the group. 

Every child should play differ- 
ent parts in a story. Too often 
the good manager is given the 
mother’s part. She needs to try 
other kinds of acting. If she 
seems naturally motherly, let her 
take the villain’s part. The child 
usually chosen to be the baby 
may enjoy playing the horrible 
giant or the big bad wolf. Self- 
assertive children might very well 
give real characterization to the 
timid hare and the scared puppy- 
The full gamut of experienc- 
ing and (Continued on page 85) 
















































































! FIRST-GRADE SEATWORK 
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Pieter Brueghel’s 


“THE HARVESTERS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


This painting, also known as “The Har- 
vest” and “The Wheat Harvest,” is one 
of a series in which Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder planned to tell the story of the 
months of the year. He painted but five 
of the series, and this is the only one of 
the group which is to be seen in the Unit- 
ed States. The remaining four are in 
central Europe. 


The harvest theme has always been a 
universal favorite. During the Middle 
Ages many artists made illustrated cal- 
endars portraying work that was char- 
acteristic of the months. Brueghel’s 
“Huntsmen,” “Haymakers,” and “Har- 
vesters” are greater than mere illustra- 
tions, for they convey love of country 
and the moods of nature. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


It is harvesttime in Flanders. Under 
the noonday sun, ripe tawny wheat is be- 
ing harvested. See the group of peasants 
eating their midday meal beneath the 
large pear tree. [The cover does not show 
the entire painting, but the miniature pic- 
ture is a complete reproduction. ] 

How does the artist tell us that his chief 
concern is the wheat harvest? Notice the 
size of the glowing field of grain and its 
irregular contour. Modern art in north- 
ern Europe began with Brueghel. 

A path cut into the wheat leads our 
eyes into the heart of the picture. Do you 
see the women carrying sheaves on their 
heads? Notice the man coming up the 
path. Did you ever carry water for farm- 
ers on a hot day? Find some other spots 
which are the same color as the jug that 
he carries. 

What colors did the artist mix for the 
motionless wheat field? The dark color 
appearing in several parts of the picture 
provides a pleasing contrast. Do you like 
the combination of dark green and warm 
orange-yellow? Where do you see some 
lighter green fields? Find a bluish-green 
tiled roof. Do you like Brueghel’s way of 
distributing the greens and the yellows? 

In all of his paintings of the months, 
we look from a high foreground off into 
vast distances. What delicate tint did he 
use for the far-off horizon and seacoast? 
Pearly gray, melting into the sky, ‘creates 
a feeling of space or depth. This three- 
dimensional quality was new. 

The use of warm yellow and orange in 
the foreground, with cooler, paler tints 
farther away, makes the landscape seem 
endless. Other painters of that time were 
not so skillful. Considering how few pig- 
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ments were available four hundred years 
ago, Brueghel’s results are astounding. He 
is considered one of the greatest colorists 
of all time. 

How refreshing is the period of midday 
rest! The sprawling sleeper symbolizes 
the daily routine of toil and rest. His 
diagonally extended arms and legs attract 
our attention and lead our eyes to the 
near-by group. How many are partak- 
ing of the noonday meal? Though they 
eat plain fare, it is seasoned with fresh air, 
sunshine, and placid contentment. 

The people themselves are drawn with 
a sure hand. Brueghel made little effort 
to portray the peasants as individuals. 
They are simply country people who 
move with the seasons. Only one peasant 
seems to be different from the rest. Find 
the one who has erect posture and is clad 
in well-fitting clothes. What is she sit- 
ting upon? Notice how her blouse re- 
peats the color of the grain. 

How many peasants are cutting the 
wheat? Find two who are binding it in 
sheaves. 

In the background we see fields and 
trees, houses and people, and the sea fad- 
ing into the distance. Each of these 
groups forms a charming picture within 
the large composition. The church and 
the farmhouses are carefully planned de- 
tails which strengthen the central idea. 

“The Harvesters” is an appealing pic- 
ture of Brueghel’s beloved Low Country 
and its sturdy simple inhabitants. How 
well he has captured the spirit of the day 
and the place! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART 
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THE ARTIST 


Pieter Brueghel the Elder was born 
about 1525 in a tiny village of Flanders 
—in a region which is now part of the 
Netherlands. Little is known about his 
life before he went to Antwerp to be ap- 
prenticed to Pieter Coeck. As Coeck’s pu- 
pil he learned how to grind colors, boil 
down glues, and lay grounds on panels, 

Many of the landscapes and scenes of 
village life which Brueghel drew were 
published by Coeck in great quantities, 
A skating scene sold especially well. In 
Coeck’s home he met Maria, the daughter, 
and later married her. Their two sons, 
Pieter and Jan, became painters too, but 
neither equaled their father. 

In 1551, Brueghel became a member of 
the Antwerp guild, which was strictly 
limited in membership. The next two 
years he traveled in France and in Italy. 
Everywhere he went, he made sketches and 
deepened his knowledge of landscapes. 

Brueghel was influenced by Hieronymus 
Bosch during the 1550’s. This came 
about as a result of his being engaged 
by Coeck to redraw, for engraving, some 
pictures by Bosch. In pictures painted 
during this period he crowded his com- 
positions with figures, as we see them in 
tapestries and in Bosch’s paintings. One 
of the finest is “Children’s Games.” 

At this time too he painted many hu- 
morous characters, which caused him for 
years to be called “Droll Pieter.” He 
painted the pleasures of rural life with 
great understanding. 

In 1563 he settled in Brussels, where he 
painted many of his finest works. The 
artist died in 1569. 

During the last decade of his life 
Brueghel developed the great classic style 
revealed in his paintings of the months. 
Among his pictures are the following: 
“The Fall of Icarus,” “Peasants’ Wedding 
Dance,” “Adoration of the Kings,” and 
“Parable of the Blind.” Pieter Brueghel’s 
paintings are in art galleries in Ant- 
werp and Vienna, and several are in the 
American cities of Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, and New York. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Paint a large mural showing September 
work and play. Combine several activi- 
ties that will be of interest to both girls 
and boys, so that everyone can help. 

Various parts of the picture may show 
children returning to school, picking ap- 
ples, and practicing football. What other 
things can be shown? 

Divide your space into several areas 
which differ in size and shape. Be sure 
each is pleasing in contour and in relation 
to the others. Subordinate areas can show 
activities, just as Brueghel showed peas- 
ants in the distance playing games. 

Work in groups. Plan the color sketch- 
es so that adjoining areas will harmonize. 
It is not necessary to use realistic colors. 
Select a few colors and repeat them. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
SAVE TIME 


Not long ago, Miss Carney, a 
sixth-grade teacher, said to me, 
“Please explain why I should use 
audio-visual aids. I have too 
much to do to bother with slides 
and films. We have so much 
ground to cover that we cannot 
afford to take time for them.” 

“Tell me more about your 
class,” I replied. “How many 
pupils do you have? What are 
their interests and their back- 
grounds? What are your chief 
difficulties in teaching them?” 

“One trouble,” she said, * “is 
that I have too many—forty- 
three, and are they lively! The 
boys now talk of nothing but 
football, and the girls—some are 
interested in the boys, some want 
to learn how to cook, some are 
still in the paper-doll stage but 
won’t admit it, and some seem to 
be really interested in our les- 
sons. Oh! I have a few bright 
girls and boys who really do fine 
work, when they get at it, but 
there are others who are so slow! 

“For the most part, my pupils 
come from good homes, a cross 
section of our community. But 
they are not interested in South 
American geography, which we 
are studying right now. Nor are 
they keen about arithmetic and 
grammar. Of course, if there 
were not so many, we could do 
better work, but I ave to get all 
of them ready for the seventh 
grade if possible. You can see 
we haven’t time for visual aids.” 

“What equipment have you?” 
I asked. “Do you have a bulletin 
board, a work table, a cupboard, 
and a wall space for displaying 
posters? Does your school own 
a lantern for showing slides, a 
sound motion-picture projector, 
and a transcription player?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “we have 
all those things and also a lantern 
for showing pictures from books 
and magazines, but—” and she 
hesitated. 

“—how can we find time to 
use them?” I said, finishing her 
sentence. We both smiled. 

“What you should do,” I ad- 


vised, “is to take time, because’ 


audio-visual aids save time. They 
enable you to make effective use 
of class hours. Why? Because 
they arouse interest and motivate 
expression, they enable the chil- 
dren to learn faster, they furnish 
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common background experiences, 
they supply meaning to words, 
they help the nonverbal learners, 
and they enable you to commu- 
nicate concrete ideas quickly and 
easily to the entire group.” 

“That sounds all right,” said 
Miss Carney, “but give me some 
practical suggestions on proce- 
dure, because we do waste a lot of 
time getting down to work—and 
I should like to help some of the 
slow children.” 

“Let us start with the bulletin 


‘ board,” I suggested. “Work out 


with your pupils a system for col- 
lecting, organizing, filing, and 
displaying pictures which apply 
to current topics. The class will 
want to put some of them on the 
bulletin board and in other suit- 
able places. Since display pictures 
should be changed frequently, 
organize a committee to assume 
this responsibility. 

“A different committee could 
mount some of the pictures on 
cardboard for use in the opaque 
projector. Keep the remainder in 
a revolving file for use in scrap- 
books and notebooks. Many of 
the nonverbal and slow learners 
will enjoy working with pictures. 
And they will learn from them, 
provided you teach them how to 
study pictures. 

“The boys in the class who are 
mechanically inclined will be able 
to take charge of the projection 
equipment. Arrange for some- 
one to instruct them. Order a 
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supply of etched glass cut to slide 
size. Have some of the artistic 
children, with the help of the art 
teacher, make slides on sentence 
structure for grammar, key prob- 
lems for arithmetic, and maps for 
geography. Such slides are good 
for drill purposes and they stim- 
ulate oral expression.” 

“I was told,” Miss Carney 
said, “that audio-visual education 
was passive. You are describing 
activities which involve consider- 
able pupil participation.” 

“Exactly!” I replied. “Audio- 
visual aids should serve as your 
springboard for a variety of ac- 
tivities. For example, there are 
many commercial firms that have 
splendid visual aids which may be 
had for the asking. [See author’s 
note at the end of this article.] 
Let the class, as a part of their 
work in English, write the letters 
requesting some of these materials. 
It will be well for you to sign 
such letters, however. When the 
materials arrive you may find 
that your class will want to share 
the better exhibits with others.” 

“How about films and rec- 
ords?” asked Miss Carney. 

“There are many good films on 
South America,” I replied, “which 
would help in your geography 
unit. For example, South of the 
Border with Disney and Wings 
over Latin America are films of 
the survey-travelogue type. The 
films which deal with specific 
countries (Continued on page 89) 


RG es 


These pupils are clipping articles from newspapers to use on a current- 


events bulletin board, which is a type of visual aid within reach of all. 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Are there slide films available which can 
be used in connection with the study of 
children’s stories? 


The following subjects in slide 
films, or 2” x 2” slides, are available 
from Pictorial Films, Inc., R.K.O. 
Building, Radio City, New York 20: 
Treasure Island, Rip van Winkle, 
Robinson Crusoe, Alice in Wonder- 
land, A Christmas Carol, King 
Arthur, Robin Hood, Moby Dick, 
The Odyssey, and Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. 

Children’s Productions, Box 1313, 
Palo Alto, Calif., has produced the 
following stories in slide film: The 
Prince and the Pauper, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, and The Buttons Go Walking. 


5 


What particular visual aids do you suge 
gest as suitable for children in the up- 
per elementary grades to make? 


Children in grades four through 
six can make the following visual aids 
successfully: dioramas; etched-glass, 
lumarith, and Cellophane slides; sand- 
table layouts; charts; models; traced 
maps; diagrams; posters; and wrap- 
ping-paper murals. The necessary 
research and the fact that the child 
is taking an active part in the pro- 
duction of the material makes the ex- 
perience vital. 


e 


Is it necessary for pupils to be given 
careful instruction on how to make 


lumarith and etched-glass slides? 


Yes, pupils will need detailed in- 
struction, because most of the mate- 
rials will be new to them and the 
working surface is limited in size. 
When properly instructed, they will 
be able to proceed with very little 
difficulty. The new book, The Prep- 
aration and Use of Visual Aids, by 
Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. 
Packer (Prenticé-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $4.00), contains 
instructions on how to make lumarith, 
Cellophane, and etched-glass slides. 


* 


Please list some of the new films that 
are suitable for use in the elementary 
school. 


Three of the recent films are: 
Maps Are Fun, 10 minutes, 16 
mm., sound, color (Coronet Produc- 
tions, Glenview, Ill.). Twa boys are 
helped by a professional cartographer 
in making a map of a paper route. A 
functional approach to the study of 
maps suited to intermediate grades. 
What Makes Rain, 9 minutes, 16 
mm., sound, black and white (Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17). A presentation of the 
water cycle, suited to middle grades. 
Pudge, 10 minutes, 16 mm., sound, 
color (Children’s Productions, Box 
1313, Palo Alto, Calif.). The story of 
a cocker spaniel who escapes from the 
dog catcher and finds a new home 
with Billy, a small boy. A good les- 


son on the care of pets. 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 
Taking Care of Pets 


Use this material with related seat- 
work for chart stories in a reading- 


readiness program in first grade, or 
for remedial reading in other grades. 





Ia 


Betty and Jack have four pets. 


Betty has a kitten and a canary. 
Jack has a dog and a rabbit. 
Betty and Jack are good 

to their pets. 
They feed them well. 
They are kind to them, too. 
The pets have a good home. 


Me, 


ry 


Sandy and Pinky are Jack’s pets. 


Sandy is Jack’s dog. 
Pinky is Jack’s rabbit. 
Pinky is snowy white. 
He likes carrots. 


Sandy eats meat and vegetables. 
Sometimes Jack gives him a bath. 


Sandy likes to run and play. 








WG, 


Soa 


Betty named her kitten Topsy. 

Topsy is white and yellow. 

Betty feeds Topsy milk. 

When Topsy is older she will eat 
meat and vegetables. 

Pete is Betty's canary. 

Betty feeds him seeds. 

Pete sings and sings. 





























Betty and Jack took their pets 
to the school pet show. 
Betty brushed Topsy. 
until her fur was smooth. 
She cleaned Pete's cage. 
Jack put a new collar on Sandy. 


He made a new cage for Pinky. 


What fun they all had! 
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Seatwork for “Taking Care of Pets” 





Copy the right word in 
each sentence below. 


rabbit home 
four feed kind pets 


canary 


Betty and Jack have __ pets. 


Betty has a kitten and a __. 
Jack has a dog and a __. 


Betty and Jack are good 
to their __. 
They __ them well. 


They are __ to them. 


The pets have a good __. 


Draw a line under the word 
like the one in the sentence. 


Sandy is Jack's dog. 
pony 
Jack gives Sandy a bath. 


book food bath 
Jack feeds Sandy meat. 


cat dog 








meat apples milk 
Pinky is a rabbit. 
mouse rabbit _ bird 


Pinky likes carrots. 





seeds carrots candy 





Write Yes if the sentence 
is right. Write No if 


the sentence is wrong. 


Topsy is a kitten. __— 

She is black and white. __— 
Topsy sings and sings. —— 
Pete is a canary. __— 

He eats seeds. ___ 

Pete belongs to Jack. _— 
Pete can fly. __— 





Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture for each part. 


Draw Sandy. 
He is playing with Jack. 


Draw Pinky. 
He is eating a carrot. 


Draw Pete. 
He is in his cage. 


Draw Topsy. 
She is drinking milk. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN HANDWRITING 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 


mM teachers find the teach- 
ing of handwriting a dis- 
couraging procedure, and most 
pupils dislike handwriting drill. 
But this need not be the case. 

Often dissatisfaction develops 
from the fact that traditionally 
the teacher’s aim has been to 
make all children write alike. 
Today leading educators realize 
that it is not necessary or desira- 
ble for all children to write just 
the same. No two children do 
anything else exactly alike, so 
why should we expect them to 
write alike? No two adults write 
exactly alike either, in spite of 
the years of practice which they 
had in grade school. 

In my opinion, another reason 
for the dislike of writing is the 
attempt to have children write 
with pen and ink at too early an 
age. A third-grade pupil, just 
beginning to change from manu- 
script to cursive writing, should 
not be handicapped by the use of 
a pen. 

One needs only to watch adults 
writing with the pens found in 
post offices and banks to realize 
how unskilled most of them are 
in handling pen and ink and get- 
ting any kind of satisfactory re- 
sults. Surely young children’s 
fingers, hands, and arm muscles 
are not ready to take on the prob- 
lems of dipping the pen in ink 
properly, learning to write light- 
ly enough to keep from digging 
holes in the paper.and ruining the 
pen point, keeping the pen inked, 
and avoiding blots! A fountain 
pen would be simpler, but even 
such a pen proves difficult for the 
average nine-year-old. How can 
he handle pen and ink and re- 
member to “keep feet flat on the 
floor,” “use free arm movement,” 
“slant paper just so,” “make let- 
ters uniform,” “watch the slant,” 
“close the o’s,” and “loop the |’s 
higher” all at the same time? 

The average child feels that 
handwriting is just something to 
endure for a certain number of 
minutes. He knows that at the 
end of the period he is not going 
to write so well as the boy across 
from him nor so poorly as the 
boy behind him. And maybe to- 
day he has been practicing the 
letter m the whole period, when 
he knows his m is very good. The 
teacher said it was. Then why 
has he been writing m for fifteen 
minutes? 

For too long, teachers have been 
making blanket assignments for 
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“Practice makes perfect”—but it must be the 
right kind of practice. This article shows how 
to motivate penmanship drill for best results. 


the handwriting period. Con- 
scientiously following a manual, 
they start everyone out on lesson 
one, and toil through the exercis- 
es page by page, regardless of 
whether Johnnie needs drill on i 
and e and Susie on a and o. 

With many of the children 
needing different drill exercises, 
how should the teacher proceed? 
Consider the following factors 
and suggestions. 


REASONS 
FOR HANDWRITING 


A. Talk over with pupils the rea- 
sons why handwriting is done. 

1. For communication. 

2. To keep records. 

B. Stress the fact that unless one 
has a printing press or a type- 
writer, the only way to com- 


Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Courtesy, 





4. He should try to improve over 
what he wrote some time before, 
not to write like, or as well as, 
someone else. 

E. Explain that there comes a 
time when it is not necessary to 
improve any more, when in fact 
it is even impossible, (Pupils need 
to have this honest statement 
made to them.) 


SETTING UP THE PLAN 


A. At the beginning of the 
school year, without any expla- 
nations, ask the children to copy 
in their best handwriting four 
or five lines of prose or poetry 
which you have put on the black- 
board, and to write their names 
and the date on the papers. Then 
collect the papers and place them 
in individual folders. 





These children are working to improve their handwriting, 
each one using an exercise to meet his individual needs. 


municate nonorally is with some 
form of written message. 

C. If anyone is to read what is 
written, what should the writer 
do for the reader? 

1. Make letters large enough. 

2. Make them accurate. 

3. Make them uniform. 

4. Make them without frills. 
D. What things are desirable for 
the writer to do for himself? 

1. He should write fairly fast, so 
as to get the writing finished. 
2. He should write smoothly, in 
order to write faster. 

3. He should write comfortably 
so he can get through sooner and 
with less fatigue. 
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B. Mention the fun of doing ex- 
periments and say that you have 
one in mind that the children 
might like to share in doing—an 
experiment to see how they might 
improve their writing—not to 
write like someone else but to 
write better themselves. Stress 
the fact that no one must do it. 
Ask for a show of hands of those 
who, if they start the experiment, 
will be willing to follow all the 
way. 

C. Mention the papers just col- 
lected as samples of their present 
writing, which will serve as a 
scale to show whether the pupils 
improve in the months ahead. 


(Time is not to be the important 
factor—only improvement. ) 
D. Outline class procedures. 
1. Each pupil will help diagnose 
his own needs for practice. 
2. Each pupil will write exercises 
based on his own needs. 
3. The teacher will give fewer 
written assignments that involve 
long sentences. 
4. The pupils, in turn, agree to 
do all writing (especially spelling 
and language) with these points 
in mind: 

a) Write large. 

b) Write legibly. 

c) Write reasonably fast. 

d) Keep own needs in mind. 

e) Pupils’ writing will not be 
compared with other pupils’, but 
with their own previous work. 


THE PLAN IN OPERATION 
A. The first day of each week all 


* pupils write in their best writing 


three copies of a prescribed assign- 
ment of four or five lines. 

B. The teacher looks over the pa- 
pers while they are being writ- 
ten and helps each pupil decide 
whether he needs drill, and if so, 
what drill. 

C. All pupils who write a satis- 
factory sheet are excused from 
handwriting drill for that week, 
provided they keep up to their 
own best writing in all written 
exercises throughout the week. 
They can do something of their 
own choice during this period 
for the rest of the week. This is 
a tremendous incentive. 

D. Pupils who need drill help de- 
cide which exercises from their 
manuals they shall do that week. 
E. The teacher spends the hand- 
writing period workingonly with 
those who need specific practice. 
F. The following week give a 
new exercise for all to write. Se- 
lect the pupils who need not do 
the drill for that week. Base 
judgment on legibility and im- 
provement over the pupils’ work 
of the previous week. 

G. Once a month collect a sam- 
ple paper to put in the individual 
folders. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PROCEDURES 


A. Occasionally let some pupils 
practice at the blackboard for the 
sake of variety. 

B. Occasionally take time to show 
the first sample paper and the 
latest one. See that each child 
gets his work praised before too 
long. (Continued on page 86) 
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UTILIZING CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


HILDREN are not apt to ex- 
press themselves freely in 
art or any other medium simply 
by being invited to do so. Their 
attention has to be caught first. 
A teacher may arouse her pupils’ 
enthusiasm deliberately by some 
device or she may make use of 
their interest in something out- 
side the classroom. Occasionally 
she may have to choose between 
these two ways. An experience 
of mine last fall is a case in point. 
At that time, in my capacity 
as art supervisor, I went into 
the second grade of the Seventh 
Ward School, where Miss Mary 
McKinnon is the teacher. The 
art lesson planned for that day, 
I feared, was to have too much 
competition from the outside to 
be successful. On the playground 
was a bulldozer—in action—au- 
dible, visible, fascinating. Since 
it was too big and too noisy to 
ignore, we talked about it. 
“If I were going to draw a pic- 
ture of that bulldozer,” I haz- 
arded, “I should size it up very 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH ELISABETH FULTS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Our Playground 


Our playground was very rocky and sandy. 
We used to stumble and skin our knees. 
Mr. Anderson and the Board of Education 
planned to fix the playground. First, dump 
trucks brought many loads of old tar and 
stones. Next, a steam shovel reloaded the 
trucks. The trucks dumped that material 
all over the playground. A bulldozer helped 
too. A grader made it smooth. Dump 
trucks brought many loads of asphalt. It 
was very hot. The rollers came and packed 
it down. One roller was small. One roller 
was big. In four days, our playground was 
finished. 


Diane Swanson 
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carefully first. I’d look at it a 
long time and study it. I'd no- 
tice just how the parts compare 
with one another in size and 
shape, and how much that long 
arm is tilted.” That was about 
all I had a chance to say, and ap- 
parently that was all I needed to 
say. 

On my next visit to that class- 
room, Miss McKinnon showed me 
the results. The pictures on this 
page are typical. She described 
the children’s enthusiasm, their 
serious “sizing up,” and their bus- 
inesslike group discussion, as a joy 
to observe. Interest had been the 
teacher for that art lesson. 

Furthermore, interest carried 
over into other phases of the 
schoolwork. The story repro- 
duced here is ‘an example of the 
fact that English, spelling, and 
writing were called into play. 

Of course, opportunities like 
the one just described are not al- 
ways present, but when they are, 
there is no better time to get 
spontaneous expression. 
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The children found many uses for an 
oak-tag signal light that would work! 


N STRESSING attention to safe- 
I ty signs, and working tomake 
observance of such signs habitual, 
we have utilized every possible 
approach to reach various chil- 
dren. When, at the beginning of 
school, some third-graders found 
themselves responsible for taking 
younger pupils home, it seemed an 
opportune time not only to estab- 
lish safety habits but to learn 
about the differing abilities of a 
new group. + 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Teacher’s aims. 

1. To make all the children fa- 
miliar with safety signs and sig- 
nals, 

2. To help them understand the 
meaning of each sign, and the 
reason for it. 

3. To establish correct reactions 
to safety signs and signals. 

4. To point out the safest routes 
from home to school. 

B. Children’s aims. 

1. To teach safety rules to the 
younger children. 

2. To prepare a play to be given 
in assembly. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Take a walk around the block. 
1. Note safety signs and traffic 
signals, 

2. Discover the correct place to 
cross the street. 

3. Cross the street properly. 

4. Watch the traffic policeman at 
work, 
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Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


B. Hold discussion at school. 

1. How does the traffic officer 
help us? 

2. How is traffic regulated when 
he is not on duty? 

3. What should we do when we 
need to cross a street where there 
is no officer or light to guide us? 
4. What is the correct place to 
cross a street? 

C. Make a large floor map or 
wall map of the community.— 
Show pupils’ homes, the school, 
and the street crossings. 

1. Trace the best routes from the 
pupils’ homes to the school, mark- 
ing unguarded street crossings. 
2. Mark the main buildings and 
stores on the map, and trace the 
best routes to each. 

D. Make traffic light and signs. 
1. Three shoe boxes and a flash- 
light make a very satisfactory 
trafic light. Remove one end 
from each box. Cut a circle in 
the opposite end of each. Paste 
transparent colored paper—red, 
yellow, green—behind the open- 
ings. Put one box on top of an- 
other and fasten them securely. 
Put them on a table or high stool. 
Move a lighted flashlight from 
one box to another. 

2. Make a traffic light of oak tag. 
(See illustrationin upper left cor- 
ner.) Two rectangles 12” x 54” 
are needed. On each rectangle 
draw an outline of a signal box 
and three circles 1” in diameter 
and 114” apart. Cut out the box 
and the circles from both sheets. 
Staple front and back of signal 
box together. On both sides of a 
strip of oak tag 14” x 1%” paste 
rectangles 144” x 1%” cut from 
red, yellow, and green construc- 
tion paper. Paste the red pieces 
2%” from the bottom of the 
strip, the yellow 2%” higher up, 
and the green ones 2%4” above 
the yellow circles. Insert this 
strip between the front and the 
back of the signal box. The ends 
will show above and below. By 
pushing and pulling these ends, 
the signal can be made to show 
its green, its yellow, or its red 
“light.” 

3. Make a street crossing on the 
classroom floor. Dramatize cor- 
rect crossing with lights. 

4. Make a STOP-GO hand sig- 
nal; use in place of light. 

§. Help kindergarten children to 
learn safe practices, 
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a) Take hand signal to kin- 
dergarten room and teach chil- 
dren to obey it. 

b) Teach them to read the 
words stop and go by matching 
the words found on cards with 
the words printed on the signal. 
(See photograph on this page.) 

c) Lend kindergarten children 
the signal to keep in their room. 
E. List other signs seen.—Dis- 
cuss place and reason for each. 
1. Make such signs as: EXIT, 
STOP STREET, ENTRANCE, 
NO TRESPASSING, DANGER, 
NO ADMITTANCE. 

2. Where may the signs be seen? 

a) At street intersections. 

b) At railroad crossings. 

c) Near new buildings, on 
construction work, at the movies. 
F. Make an illustrated book of 
safety rhymes and facts. (See 
illustration on opposite page.) 
G. Collect safety pictures. 





_ i 
The third-graders taught the kindergar- 
ten children to read stop-and-go signs. 


H. Play safety games. 

1. A marching game. This is 
played indoors. A policeman op- 
erates a STOP-GO sign. The 
children form two groups. One 
group marches in a circle around 
the room; the other group march- 
es back and forth across the room. 
(Their paths represent streets.) 
The policeman stands where their 
paths have to cross and turns 
the STOP-GO sign to direct the 
marchers. 

2. An original singing game. A 
policeman operates the shoe-box 
trafic light while the children 
march, singing the following 
words to the tune of “Here We 


Go ’round the Mulberry Bush.” 


When we go marching down the 
street, 

Down the street, down the street, 

The policeman we are glad to meet; 


(Policeman turns traffic light to yel- 
low. Group halts.) 
He tells us what to do. 


He tells us when to cross the street, 
Cross the street, cross the street, 
He tells us when to cross the street; 
(Policeman changes light to green, 
Group starts marching.) 

Whene’er the green light shines. 


He tells us stop and watch the cars, 
Watch the cars, watch the cars, 

He tells us stop and watch the cars; 
(Policeman turns traffic light to red, 
Group stands still.) 

Whene’er the red light shines. 


I. Plan assembly play to culmi- 

nate the unit. 

1. Make scenery for the play. 
a) Signs painted on cardboard. 
b) Scenery painted on sheets 

of wrapping paper. 

2. Make programs and _ invita- 

tions, 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Letter writing. 

1. Group letter to principal re- 
questing permission to go on 
walk. 

2. Letter reserving time to use 
assembly room. 

3. Letters to other rooms invit- 
ing them to our assembly pro- 
gram. 

4. Letters to parents. 

B. Reading. 

1. Reading safety stories in our 
library books. 

2. Reading letters accepting our 
invitations. 

3. Reading “thank you” letters 
after the program. 

C. Oral language. 

1. Discussion of safe practices. 

a) In the building—in class- 
rooms, corridors, stairways, cafe- 
teria, and so on. 

b) In regard to the school bus 
—waiting for it, riding on it, and 
leaving it. 

2. Oral vocabulary acquired dur- 
ing work on assembly program: 
characters, audience, announcer, 
applause, scenery, reserved seats, 
usher, finals. 

D. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring paper for scenery 
and signals. 

2. Telling time. (Time we start- 
ed on the walk. Time we re- 
turned. Time program started 
and ended.) 

E. Art.—Paper cutting, paint- 
ing, lettering, and pasting. 

F. Social adjustment. 

1. Sharing things willingly. 
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TEACHING SAFETY 


Construction, manipulation, and dramatization are 
of proved value in teaching safety. Read how one 
teacher utilized these and other sensory aids. 


2. Finishing any work started 
before beginning other work. 
3. Keeping things in good order 
and in proper place so others 
may use them. 
4, Being courteous to classmates. 
§. Practicing introductions. 

a) Friend to mother. 

b) Mother to teacher. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


1. Assembly program. (Refer to 
plays which follow.) 

2. Film on safety, The Largest 
Giants, shown in assembly hall. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Specific. 

1. Knowledge of traffic signs and 
safety signals. 

2. Understanding of importance 
of heeding safety signals. 

B. General. 

1. Increased consideration of 
others in room, corridor, play- 
ground, and on busses. 

2. Greater ability to work in a 
group. 

3. Willingness to take part in a 
program to entertain others. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


ANNOUNCER—Our first play 
is entitled “What Happened Aft- 
er School.” This play is meant 
to show that if we cross streets 
only at the crossings, obey all the 
traffic signals, and play only in 
safe places, we will be happier 
and so will our parents and 
friends. The characters are: 
Mrs. Black, the Blacks’ baby, and 
Ruth and Jane Black. Later 


- must wash your hands. 


Before a audience of children from ‘other 


Janet and Helen, who are friends 
of Ruth and Jane, come in. The 
first scene is in the living room 
of the Black home. 

MRS. BLACK (looking at clock 
and talking to the baby) —Well, 
Sonny, it will soon be time for 
Jane and Ruth to be home. I 
need some things from the store. 
T'll make a list now. (Puts the 
baby down and begins writing 
a list as Ruth and Jane enter.) 

RUTH—Hello, Mother. Is there 
anything good to eat? 

JANE—We’'re really hungry, 
Mother. 

MOTHER—I have apples and 
cookies for you. But first you 
Then I 
want you to go to the store. 

RUTH—We'll be ready in a 
moment, Mother. 

(Both girls leave room.) 

(Knock is heard. Mrs. Black 
opens door and greets Janet and 
Helen.) 

MRS. BLACK—Good afternoon, 
girls. Come in. Jane and Ruth 
will be glad to see you. 

JANET (as the girls enter)— 
Mrs. Black, this is my cousin 
Helen, who is visiting me this 
week end. 

MRS. BLACK—How do you do, 
Helen. I am glad Janet brought 
you with her. 

HELEN—I met Ruth last sum- 
mer when I visited Janet. I'll be 
glad to see her again. May I play 
with the baby, Mrs. Black? 

MRS. BLACK—Of course you 
may. 

JANET—We are going to the 
store. May Ruth and Jane come 
with us? 





MRS; BLACK—I need a few 
things from the store. I’m sure 
the girls will be glad to go with 
you. Excuse me. (Evifs.) 

(Ruth and Jane enter.) 

RUTH—Hello, Helen. I’m glad 
to see you again. Didn’t you go 
to school today? 

HELEN—We had half-session, 
so I came over on the one-thirty 
bus. 

JANET—I was surprised to see 
her when I came ¢, from 
school. Helen, you haven’t met 
Ruth’s sister Jane, I guess. Jane, 
this is my cousin Helen. 

JANE—Hello, Helen. Ruth 
told me about meeting you at 
Jane’s house. 


ome 















RUTH—We will wait for the 
green light. 

MRS. BLACK—I am sure you all 
know how important that is, 

(All exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—That is the end 
of the first scene. The second 
scene is on the way to the store. 
A policeman is added to the cast 
in this scene. 

(Four boys enter with a long, 
narrow painted street scene. A 
street crossing is marked on the 
floor with white chalk. Another 
boy holds a stop-street sign. A 
traffic light is set at one side. A 
boy remains to operate it.) 

(Children enter, Jane ahead.) 

RUTH—Let’s keep together. 
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Besides these pages on crossing railroad tracks, the notebooks contained 
drawings and rhymes about traffic lights, the school bus, and fire safety. 


HELEN—Yes, we had fun that 
day. I’m glad to meet you too. 

MRS. BLACK (entering)—Here 
are some cookies for you, girls. 

JANET AND HELEN—Thank 
you, Mrs. Black. 

RUTH AND JANE—Thank you. 

JANET—We are going to the 
store. Your mother said you were 
going, too, so we waited for you. 

MRS. BLACK—Here is a list of 
the things we need. Go quickly, 
but remember to be careful when 
you cross the street. 

JANE—We will, Mother. We 
will look both ways before we 
cross the street. 

HELEN—We'll be sure to cross 
at the crossings, Mrs. Black. 












JANE—I'll race you to the 
corner. 

HELEN—No! The sidewalk is 
not a safe place to play. 

JANET—Maybe we could go to 
the playground after we come 
home from the store. Helen has 
never been there. 

RUTH—We'll ask Mother when 
we get home. 

JANE (as they reach the street 
crossing)—The policeman isn’t 
here now. I guess that’s because 
there isn’t so much traffic. 

RUTH—We will be safe if we 
wait for the green light. 

HELEN—Yes, when the light is 
green for us it is red for the 


cars. (Continued on page . 








grades this group presented the assembly "program on safety which is given above in detail. P 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK 


EMILY JONES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 





Draw a line under each right thing to do. 


Every morning | must 
climb a tree; wash my face; write a letter; go to 
the toilet; find some work to do; get a drink; wash 
my hands. 


To keep our room clean, | can 
clean my shoes before | come in; dust the tables, 
chairs, desks, and window sills; wash my hair; read 
a book; put wastepaper in the basket. 


When | go to the toilet, | should 
flush the toilet; eat my apple; put toilet paper into 


the toilet; keep paper off the floor; play with other 
children. 


In the washroom | should 
wash my hands; put towels in the wastebasket; eat 
my lunch; sing; be quiet so that | will not disturb 
others; be careful not to waste the soap. 


In our room | will | 
put materials where they belong; eat while | read; 
play in the sunshine; keep tables and chairs in 
order; handle books with care. 


In the hallway | will 
remember to walk quietly; speak’ in a soft voice; 
run downstairs; close doors gently; keep to the left. 
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THE APPROACH TO READING—I - 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


EADINEsS for reading depends 
R on many factors. There is 
no assurance that a child is ready 
to learn to recognize all of the 
words on the first three pages of 
a given book just because he has 
passed his sixth birthday. Here 
we shall discuss the treatment, 
not of the exceptional child, but 
rather of the many normally in- 
telligent children who enter first 
grade, but who, for one or more 
of many reasons, need to be guid- 
ed through a period of prepara- 
tion for learning to read the 
printed page. 

As a working definition, let us 
say that the reading-readiness pe- 
riod is the time spent in guiding 
children until they have a desire 
to read and have had sufficient 
experience to make meaningful 
the words which they will meet. 


Without this, children may learn’ 


to recognize some words, but 
they will be merely “word call- 
ers,” and not readers. 

The length of time required 
to develop readiness for reading 
varies greatly even with a group 
of children who are almost the 
same age chronologically. In- 
deed, there are cases where a child 
comes to school on his first day 
ready to read. Never withhold 
material from such a pupil; in- 
stead, spend time helping him to 
gain reading skills. Some chil- 
dren may be ready to start guid- 
ed reading from books in a few 
weeks, while others may not ar- 
rive at this stage for several 
months. 


TEACHER READINESS 


In considering the child’s readi- 
ness to read, let us also consider 
the teacher’s readiness to teach 
reading. Unless she gives full 
recognition to individual differ- 
ences there can never be an ade- 
quate reading program in her 
classroom. Just as children begin 
reading at different ages, so they 
progress at different rates. No 
common standard for achieve- 
ment can be set ‘up. 

There is no one method and no 
one book. A teacher of begin- 
ning reading must be familiar 
with many books, and a variety 
of ideas, on how to begin. Most 
often it is a combination of these 
plus her own thinking that brings 
best results. 

A teacher is not ready to teach 
reading unless she is interested in 
“the child’s world.” Is it not 
from objects and activities of his 


Most beginners need to have some help at school 
before they are ready to learn to read. Here are 
practical suggestions for meeting the problem. 


world that we draw his first read- 
ing material? It is agreed that a 
child learns to recognize much 
more quickly words written about 
things with which he is familiar. 
Our basal readers have been writ- 
ten with this in mind. It is not 
likely that we can ever help chil- 
dren to appreciate the literature 
that has been written for them, 
if we, as teachers, do not appre- 
ciate it. 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


In order to carry on a rich 
reading-readiness program, it is 
necessary to have more in a class- 
room than the pupils and a desk 
for each one. However, this does 
not mean that a great deal of 
money must be spent. Some very 
inexpensive materials, used cor- 
rectly, can have a far greater ed- 
ucational value than others for 
which more money has been 
spent, especially if they are used 
incorrectly. 

The following list is not in- 
tended as a list of the materials 
for a first-grade classroom. It is 
suggestive only of what may be 
used to help girls and boys live 
normally. Then reading will 
grow out of their daily work and 
play, as it should if children’s 
first contacts with written words 
are to be meaningful. 

1. Books. Always we think of 
books when we think of reading. 
Likewise, we should think of them 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Reading good stories aloud to the pupils is one of 


when we think of reading readi- 
ness. For this part of the pro- 
gram we need good stories, well 
illustrated, to read to the pupils. 
Also there should be picture 
books for them to enjoy. 

2. A collection of poems for 
children. If you do not wish to 
buy books of verse, you can make 
your own collection by copying 
poems from THE INsTRUCTOR 
and other magazines, or from 
books when you have access to a 
library. Of course you will add 
to your list whenever you find a 
poem that is suitable. 

3. A picture collection. No 
longer do we think of a picture 
collection as comprising merely 
prints of masterpieces. To these 
we add many other pictures, in- 
cluding some from old magazines 
and calendars. A suitable picture 
that shows familiar objects of in- 
terest to children, or one that will 
help to clear up any meaning, is 
worth saving. We cannot always 
give our pupils firsthand experi- 
ences, sO we use pictures as the 
next best. 

4. Toys. Nearly all girls and 
boys have been accustomed to 
playing with toys before entering 
school. To find these familiar 
objects in the classroom does much 
to help them feel at home. Dis- 
carded toy$ and spools can some- 
times be collected. Blocks may 
usually be secured free from a 
lumberyard or the site of a build- 


the best methods for developing reading readiness. 
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ing under construction. Always 
canvass the community. 

5. Paper, paints, and crayons, 
These may be purchased from 
school-supply companies. Large 
crayons are generally considered 
more suitable for young children. 
It is better to buy inexpensive 
paper, as pupils need large pieces. 

6. Writing material for the 
teacher. For this I would suggest 
newsprint and a black crayon. 
The crayon is easily used and | 
newsprint will last as long as nec 
essary. The writing will consist 
chiefly of signs, labels, plans, ac- 
counts of experiences, and chil- 
dren’s names. 


CLASSROOM 
ENVIRONMENT 


Informality and freedom are 
words that must be kept in mind 
if the classroom environment is 
to be conducive to preparation 
for reading or any other learning. 
As much space as possible should 
be provided for activities to be 
carried on. The teacher who has 
forty pupils and forty screwed- 
down desks may think that this 
sounds hopeless, But desks can 
be moved. I have seen rooms 
where they were placed around 
the walls, leaving a large space in 
the center. Here the children 
could gather to listen to stories, 
to enjoy poems, sing songs, or 
dramatize stories. 

If, with limited space, you have 
been trying to provide each child 
not only with a desk (or a chair 
at a table) but also with another 
chair to use when he meets with 
a group for work, I would sug- 
gest that one seat for a child is 
enough. At this stage, all your 
girls and boys will seldom if ever 
be doing the same kind of work, 
at the same time. However, al- 
ways provide a place where each 
child can keep his belongings. 
Spaces on shelves may be desig- 
nated in some way, or orange and 
apple crates can be used, or in- 
dividual boxes of pasteboard or 
wood. 

Easels are fine if space permits, 
but painting can be done without 
them. Paper may be placed on 
the floor or on tables, or thumb- 
tacked to a bulletin board, or 
fastened to the blackboard with 
transparent gummed tape. If the 
floor and tables are rough, use a 
thick layer of newspaper. 

High shelves and locked doors 
are out of place in a primary 
classroom. (Continued on page 90) 
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Little Boy and His Train 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


ITTLE BOY looked at the train 

he had just finished making. 

“That’s a fine train,” he said to 

Bingo. Bingo wagged his stubby 

tail and barked, because he liked 
the train, too. 

It was made out of wooden 
boxes. There was a big box in 
front for the engine and a small 
one behind it where Little Boy 
could sit, and then there was a 
whole string of other boxes be- 
hind the small one. Some were 
large and some just middle-sized. 
They were the freight cars. 

“It’s about the best train I ev- 
er made,” Little Boy went on, 
“but it needs something to make 
noise; real trains have bells and 
whistles, and say, ‘choo-choo.’ ” 

Little Boy went down the or- 
chard path and Bingo thought he 
would go, too, but Little Boy saw 
him. “Bingo, you stay and guard 
the train,” he ordered. “T’ll be 
back soon.” So Bingo went back 
to the train, but he didn’t want 
to. He thought that going with 
- Little Boy would be much more 
fun. 

Little Boy walked slowly, and 
his bright eyes looked at every- 
thing as he went along. “You 
never can tell when you'll find 
something interesting,” he said. 

It was because he was looking 
that he saw a big shiny lid from 
a can lying in the grass. So he 
‘pounced on it. “That will be 
my headlight!” he exclaimed. “I 
hadn’t even thought of a head- 
light, but this is just what I 
need.” He polished it with his 
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sleeve to make it brighter, and 
smiled happily. 

Carrying the headlight, Little 
Boy went on. Soon he came to 
a small brook beside the cow 
pasture. The brook was always 
a fascinating place, so Little Boy 
naturally wandered over to it. 
He was just about to kneel down 
in the grass to look into the water 
for minnows when his knee 
brushed against something that 
felt hard and smooth. Little Boy 
looked down, and there he saw an 
empty soda-pop bottle, half hid- 
den in the grass. 

“Oh, I know where this came 
from,” said Little Boy, as he 
picked it up. “This is a bottle 
we left here when we had our 
last picnic at the brook. Mother 
said that one was missing. I'll 
take it along home.” Then an 
idea came to him. 

“A: whistle! It will make a 
whistle!” he exclaimed. 

Little Boy washed the bottle 
carefully in the brook water, and 
when it was so clean it sparkled 
in the sun he held the very edge 
against his lower lip and blew 
down into it. 

“Oo-00-00! Oo-00-00!” came 
the sound from the bottle. Little 
Boy laughed aloud. “It isn’t a 
shrill whistle; it’s a deep-voiced 
streamliner one,” he said. 

Then Little Boy picked up the 
headlight and went on, blowing 
into the bottle and listening to 
the “oo-o0-00” that came out of 
it. Soon he came to the cow pas- 
ture. His (Continued on page 95) 
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Phronia Goes Visiting 


HELEN BOYD 


F YOU'RE going to spend the 

day at Miss Lucy’s, you’d bet- 
ter not dillydally.” As Mother’s 
voice floated up the stairs it held 
a warning note. 

Phronia threw back the patch- 
work coverlet, leaped out of the 
wooden spool bed, and began to 
dress hastily. Not for anything 
would she miss her every-other- 
Saturday visit to Miss Lucy’s! 

Dressed in her pretty flowered 
delaine, Phronia danced into the 
cozy kitchen. Mother greeted 
her with a smile. “There’s john- 
nycake hot from the oven—cut 
yourself a piece!” And she add- 
ed, as Phronia sat down, “You 
may wear your poke bonnet.” 

Phronia was so overcome with 
happiness that she could scarcely 
stand still while her mother braid- 
ed her hair. The black velvet rib- 
bons that held her bonnet in place 
had just been tied under her chin 
when Josiah Higgins drove into 
the yard. 

“Mornin’, neighbors,” Josiah 
shouted. “Have to get me some 
seeds at Dobb’s General Store. If 
Phronia’s ready, she may as well 
ride along.” 

Kissing her mother and baby 
brother good-by, Phronia took 
her place beside Josiah—sitting 
up very stiff and proper. Her 
hands, encased in lace mitts, were 
folded sedately in her lap. 

Josiah made a clicking sound, 
the horse started, and away they 
went down the dusty lane. 

“Thank you for stopping for 
me, Mr. Higgins,” said Phronia 
primly. “I guess you remembered 
that I go every other Saturday.” 

“That I did, indeed,” Josiah 
admitted, adding with a sly twin- 
kle, “Miss Lucy’s mighty good to 
you—now, isn’t she?” 

“She is good to me.” Phronia 
nodded gravely. “She always lets 
me play with the big dollhouse. 
Of course there are other things 
too,” she amended quickly, glanc- 
ing up at Josiah. 

Yes, there were other things. 
Miss Lucy would let her play the 
music box. How Phronia loved 


the sweet, fairylike sound it gave 
out! Then there was the shell on 
the whatnot. If you held it to 
your ear, you could hear the roar 
of the sea! Also, in Miss Lucy’s 
store, were ever so many jars of 
rock candy, licorice, and barley 
sticks—and Phronia could always 
have her choice. 

But of course the big doll- 
house, which stood at the end of 
the counter, was the best of all! 
Miss Lucy’s brother, who was a 
carpenter by trade, had made it, 
and it was completely furnished 
—even to the carpet on thestairs! 
Miss Lucy had promised that on 
this very Saturday, Phronia might 
rearrange the furniture, and wash 
the toy dishes. 

“Whoa, Bill!” Josiah pulled 
on the reins, and the horse obe- 
diently stopped. “Give my re- 
spectful regards to Miss Lucy,” 
he called, as Phronia walked up 
the path. 

“I will, Mr. Higgins. Good- 
by!” She waved from the steps. 

As Phronia opened the door of 
the tiny shop, the bell above it 
tinkled, and out popped Miss Lucy 
from behind a partition. 

Miss Lucy was every bit as 
quaint as the store which she kept 
in the front part of her house. 
Brown corkscrew curls, topped 
by a ruffled cap, framed plump 
cheeks that were as red- as winter 
apples. Her billowy skirts bulged 
like a balloon, and her laughter 
bubbled forth at the smallest 
provocation. 

“I kept wondering and won- 
dering whether you would be 
able to come,” Miss Lucy greeted 
Phronia merrily. “I thought 
perhaps your ma might want 
you to take care of the baby, or 
your pa might need your help 
with the chickens. But here you 
are, looking bright as a daisy.” 
Thereupon she bobbed under the 
counter and brought forth a sew- 
ing box, the hinged lid of which 
was covered with little shells. 
She looked through the contents, 
and finally held up a tiny cro- 
cheted doily. (Continued on page 82) 
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TO READ OR TELL 


” Black Pepper 


LAURA MORRISON 


HE neighborhood children 
T invited their school friends 
to attend a dog show which they 
were holding to earn money for 
Junior Red Cross. In preparation, 
the girls and boys were either 
teaching their dogs new tricks or 
having them practice old ones. 

Timmy had a cute little black 
dog named Black Pepper. He 
was usually called Pep. The lit- 
tle black dog was smart. He 
knew many tricks, but he would 
not perform unless he wanted 
to. Timmy felt that he might be 
ashamed of his dog at the show. 
Every night after school he had 
Pep practice his tricks. Mostly 
the little dog did well, but some- 
times he just sat down, looked at 
Timmy with his head tilted to 
one side, and walked away. And 
so Timmy was worried. 

When the day for the show 
arrived, the children brought 
benches and chairs into the yard 
and arranged them in a big circle. 
Each dog had a box to sit on. 
Timmy had painted Pep’s box 
white. With black paint he had 
printed the name Black Pepper. 

“You’ve got to be a good dog,” 
Timmy said to Pep, as he brushed 
his black coat. “I want to be 
proud of you. Remember the 
show is for the Red Cross, and it 
must be good.” 

“Woof, woof,” barked Pep. 

Many girls and boys came to 
see the show. When it was time 


for the show to start, Sally Ann 
led her big collie into the ring. 

“Shake hands,” said Sally Ann, 
and the dog shook hands. 

“Stand up,” commanded Sally 
Ann, holding her hand high and 
snapping her fingers. The dog 
stood on his hind feet. 


“Speak,” said Sally Ann, and_ 


the dog barked. 

“Go to sleep,” said Sally Ann, 
and the big dog lay on one side 
with his eyes closed. 

“Now get up and wave good- 
by to the children,” said Sally 
Ann. 

The collie got up, lifted his 
right paw, and waved it. 

All the children clapped. 

Next Peter led his little fox 
terrier, Jinx, into the circle. The 
dog was excited, and barked, 
looking as though he really want- 
ed to do his tricks. 

Peter had a little ball which he 
threw. Jinx caught it in his 
mouth and brought it to Peter. 
Peter threw the ball again and 
again. Jinx caught it each time. 
Peter bounced the ball. Jinx 
watched it and caught it once 
more. Peter whispered something 
in Jinx’s ear. The little dog bent 
his forelegs, making a bow. Peter 
led Jinx away. 

All the children clapped. 

It was now Timmy’s turn. He 
led Pep into the circle. The lit- 
tle black dog started to bark his 
loudest. From his pocket Timmy 























had taken a ball, a rolled paper, 
and a small stick. He laid them 
on the ground. 

“Bring the paper, Pep,” called 
Timmy. 

Pep barked and started to run 
around the circle. 

“No, Pep!” Timmy cried. 

But Pep paid no attention. He 
kept barking and running around 
the circle. Timmy picked him 
up and carried him to his box. 

The children did not clap. 

Timmy wanted to go home, 
but he sat down beside Pep. 

Peggy’s turn came next. She 
led a big white dog with curly 
hair into the ring. She placed 
a bone, a plate of meat, and sev- 
eral walnuts on the ground. The 
dog sat beside the plate but did 
not touch the meat. Instead she 
watched Peggy closely. 

























“All right, Curly,” said Peggy. 
“Eat your meat.” 

Curly ate the meat and then 
looked at Peggy. 

“Do you want a walnut?” 
Peggy asked. 

The big dog barked. 

“Then bring me one.” 

The dog picked up a walnut 
that was half black. 

“No, that’s bad,” said Peggy, 
and the dog dropped the nut. 
She picked up a second nut, one 
without a black spot. 

“That’s good,” called Peggy. 
“Bring it to me and I'll crack it.” 
She stepped on the nut and then 
gave the nut meat to Curly. 

“Now, Curly, up, up,” Peggy 
urged. 

Curly stood with her paws on 
Peggy’s shoulders. Peggy hugged 
the big dog. (Continued on page 94) 


The Camera Trap 


THEODORE M. RIDER 


ED BARTON felt glum as he 
N stood on the back porch of 
the new house into which his 
family had recently moved. It 
was his birthday and he had re- 
ceived a camera, but he wished 
he could show it to his friends 
back in the old neighborhood. 

“Hi, there!” A redheaded boy 
appeared in the adjoining yard 
and strolled over to the fence. 
“Does that camera work?” 

Ned grinned as he showed the 
camera to the boy. “It has a 
photo-flash attachment so that I 
can snap pictures at night,” he 
explained. “It works just like a 
big newspaper camera.” 

But his neighbor wasn’t very 
much impressed. “Do you have 
a glove or a hard ball?” he asked 
hopefully. “If you have, you 
could be in our baseball club. We 
need another player.” 

Ned shook his head.. He could 
have had a glove for his birthday, 
but he had chosen the camera in- 
stead. 

“Maybe the boys will vote you 
in anyway,” the boy continued. 
“By the way, I’m Jimmy Doyle. 
What’s your name?” 
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“Ned Barton. Say, how about 
my trying out this weapon on 
you? I'll take your picture!” 

“Sure, come on over and shoot 
me in front of my corn patch.” 
Jimmy grinned with pride as he 
posed before the green stalks in 
the corner of his yard. “Aren’t 
those ears of corn whoppers? And 
I’m letting them grow still big- 
ger before I pick them.” 

“Boy, they make my mouth 
water!” Ned smacked his lips 
appreciatively; then snapped his 
shutter and added, “As soon as 
I use up the rest of my film, I'll 
get the roll developed, Jimmy.” 

“O.K.,” Jimmy nodded. “We 
are going out of town over the 
week end, so I'll see the picture 
next week.” 

Ned took several pictures of 
his mother and dad but he still 
had one exposure left when he 
saw Jimmy staring hard at the 
corn patch on Monday morning. 
“Jimmy, turn around and smile,” 
he called to him. “T’ll take an- 
other snap.” 

But Jimmy didn’t smile when 
he turned and strode up to the 
fence. “How (Continued on page 84) 
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PRIMARY READING CARDS 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





Look at each picture. 


word and write it in 





Here comes the __ down 
the street. 

He carries a big __. 

He has a __ for Grace. 


“Good Gama 


morning 


said Grace. 


letter postman bag 


Read the sentences. 


Find the correct 


the proper blank. 








Pena wile thy bse tee 


Two __ are watching 

the train. 
It is going __. 
A __— says, “Choo, choo.” 
Black _ is rolling out. 
train fast children smoke 











AN ila |} fa thu bast Mn, 


Billy has a new __. 

It was a birthday __. 

The wheelbarrow has __ 
wheel. 

Billy is giving his dog a __ 
in his new wheelbarrow. 
gift ride wheelbarrow one 
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This _ has been fishing. 
He caught ___ fish. 
He has a fishing __. 


Do you see the can of 
bait in the __? 
Would you like to fish? 


boat three rod boy 





Sy 





WHY SCIENCE STUDY IS IMPORTANT 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


© WONDER they are called 
N sticktights; they certainly 
stick,” says freckled-faced Paul, 
as he picks seeds of the bur mar- 
igold from his socks. 

“That’s the way that plant 
scatters itself,” says George, as he 
begins to pick them from his 
own clothes. 

These boys are on a field trip 
looking for changes that plants 
make as the seasons follow their 
They will save some of 
these seeds, and next spring they 
will sprout them and watch them 
grow into live plants, which will 
again make seeds to be scattered 
far and near. 

Paul and George also have ex- 


courses. 


periences of watching leaves of 
the trees change color and fall, 
finding snails and observing them, 
experimenting with magnets, ex- 
amining caterpillars through a 
reading glass, growing silkworms, 
looking through a prism, making 
an aquarium, and doing all sorts 
of interesting and exciting things 
which they call science. 

These experiences are all part 
of their regular schoolwork, and 
they come about naturally as the 
boys live from day to day with 
their classmates and the teacher. 
Sometimes the pupils originate 
the experiences, and sometimes 
their teacher does. But no mat- 
ter how they come into being, the 
teacher helps to guide the process 
of exploration so that a satisfac- 
tion from the contact may be 
ensured. The experience may con- 
sist of “showing and telling,” or 
it may lead to quite an extensive 
investigation of a problem before 
all persons are satisfied. 

It is through these carefully 
directed experiences that girls 
and boys become acquainted with 
their environment, interests are 
broadened, appreciations are deep- 
ened, and an awareness of things 
around them is developed that 
may persist to make them become 
much more observing and inter- 
esting young people and adults. 
Experience indicates that many of 
the interests and appreciations 
which adults possess had their 
beginnings very early in life. 

But there ‘are additional assets 
which may be derived by chil- 
dren through their science ex- 
periences. These, if we had an 
accurate method of weight for 
comparison, may be considered to 
be even more important. If chil- 
dren are actually permitted to 
solve the problems which they 


If you have been wondering how best to guide pu- 
pils in their science experiences, then the discussion 
presented here will be of interest and help to you. 


encounter through contact with 
their environment in a really sci- 
entific way, they are bound to 
grow eventually more scientific 
in their thinking and planning. 
This scientific attitude will be de- 
veloped (1) if children are per- 
mitted to solve these problems 
themselves, (2) if they are prob- 
lems of real concern to children, 
and (3) if the teacher keeps in 
mind the importance of helping 
her pupils to attain such an atti- 
tude of scientific procedure and 
has a good understanding of its 
meaning. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


ways agree, says, “No, I think it’s 
warmer.” 

To one teacher this is just 
talk. To another it offers a good 
chance for some science investi- 
gating. How? 
ber of ways. 


Well, any num- 
Perhaps when the 
children are assembled, the teach- 
er may reopen the subject of 
temperature and ask how many 
children agree that it’s warmer, 
and how many that it is colder. 
The show of hands will result in 
a decision and she may then say, 
“Do you think we have settled 


this question?” And ten chances 





Using a microscope to study things they find in their environment will 
lead children to become more scientific in their thinking and planning. 


Unfortunately, these points are 
not always considered by teach- 
ers of elementary science. Too 
often they are apt to say, “Here, 
let me show you,” or, “Well, Pll 
tell you,” instead of saying, “Let’s 
see whether we can discover why 
that is so,” and then proceeding, 
with the pupils, to carry out a 
plan co-operatively arrived at. 

For example: It is a chilly 
morning. The second-grade chil- 
dren and the teacher, upon their 
arrival at school, are hanging up 
their wraps. Betty says, “It is 
very cold this morning. The wind 
nipped my ears.” Clifford says, 
“Mine too. It’s colder than yes- 
terday.” Charles, who doesn’t al- 


to one Charles will say, “No!” 
In a discussion someone may then 
suggest that the class look in the 
newspaper to find the temper- 
atures yesterday and today. This 
is done, the teacher writes the 
temperature on the blackboard 
and then the children try to de- 
cide which of the temperatures is 
warmer. This may raise the ques- 
tion how temperatures are deter- 
mined and bring up the subject 
of thermometers. 

From this discussion the chil- 
dren begin to line up some expe- 
riences with thermometers, such 
as holding a thermometer and 
watching the liquid in it change, 
putting one in a pan of hot wa- 
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ter, in cold water, hanging it in 
the sun, and so on. A science 
book that explains how ther- 
mometers tell temperature is read 
and some of the children learn to 
read a thermometer. How far 
and in what direction the study 
goes depends on the interest of 
the children, and on the back- 
ground and skill of the teacher; 
but if she really intends to make 
something out of the situation, 
the children will be led to some 
such conclusion as this: “It seems 
colder today than it did yester- 
day, but the.only way to be sure 
is to measure the temperature.” 

If children themselves help to 
set up ways to discover answers, 
pursue these ways in an organ- 
ized manner, and test their re- 
sults and apply them, they begin 
to learn to look at a matter from 
every side, to check their find- 
ings, to go only to reliable sources 
for information, to hold conclu- 
sions tentative until they can be 
verified, and to be open-minded. 
These are some of the elements of 
the scientific way of looking at 
things which the study of science 
on the elementary level can de- 
velop if the opportunity is pro- 
vided. But these elements do not 
come suddenly. They are gradu- 
ally assimilated over a long period 
of time and come about through 
the teacher’s conscious effort to 
help children achieve them. 

The incidental experiences of 
children cannot be depended up- 
on to make science a really im- 
portant part of the curriculum in 
the elementary school. The things 
children bring in or happen to 
observe are important, but the 
best science program is one which, 
in addition to allowing time to 
consider these incidental things, 
also provides time for planned 
experiences. These planned ex- 
periences should consider the in- 
terests, abilities, and concerns of 
the children; should, as far as 
possible, be integrated with the 
over-all program of the school; 
and should progress from grade 
to grade in an orderly fashion, to 
result in understanding increas- 
ingly comprehensive science gen- 
eralizations. 

Above all, the teacher must 
bear in mind the purposes which 
her study is planned to achieve. 
They must be her. guide in select- 
ing subject matter, deciding on 
activities, and determining the 
methods of presentation and eval- 
uation. 
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Two Important Fuels 
Did you know that railroads 
ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 
Formerly, Teacher of English, Public School, Owasso, Oklaboma transport 90 per cent 
7. The European country that : : 
PETROLEUM produces the most petroleum is of the coal mined in 
I. Match the words in the first (Russia, France), . 
list with the explanations in the 8. Ships that carry large quan- the United States? aE PLS 
second list. tities of crude oil are called : 
1. gusher 6. refinery (yachts, tankers). s 
2. derrick 7. crude 9. The world’s greatest oil well 
3. cable 8. distill is in (Mexico, Rumania). ss) 
4. casing 9. cracking 
§. volatile 10. strata III. Select the group of words _ 
a. a building and apparatus for ¢hat makes a correct statement 
purifying raw material about each petroleum product. 2. The oldest kind of coal is 13. Saccharin comes from coal aT 
b. a process in which petroleum 1. Gasoline (hard, soft). (tar, gas). er 
is broken into lighter products a. is a crude oil. 3. Coke comes from (hard, 14. Fire damp is a (poisonous, 1 
by heat and pressure b. is heavier than water. soft) coal. nonpoisonous) gas commonly § 1, 
c. layers of sedimentary rock c. is explosive. 4. Coke is mostly (carbon, found in the mines. ; 
d. in a natural state 2. Kerosene calcium). 15. (Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 3 
e. an oil well with a large nat- a. is a thick liquid. 5. Coke is made in an (open, Sir Humphry Davy) invented a f };. 
ural flow b. is a synthetic product. closed) oven. safety lamp for miners. 4 
f. to heat a liquid and con- c. is called also coal oil. 6. Hard coal leaves (more, 16. (Some, No) coal is found 
dense the vapor 3. Petrolatum less) ash than soft coal. at the surface of the earth. » 
g- a metal pipe used to line a a. is used in ointments. 7. Lump coal is (larger, small- 17. Bituminous coal is prepared 
well b. is a fuel. er) than nut coal. for market in a (breaker, tipple). 
h. changing into vapor easily c. is not greasy. 8. Lignite is sometimes called 18. Once many (mules, goats) 
i. a strong rope or chain 4. Paraffin (black, brown) coal. were used in mines. 
j. a framework over a well to a. is edible. 9. Lignite has (much, little) 19. An entrance to a mine is 
support the tackle for boring b. is a lubricant. water. called a (chute, shaft). 
c. is a white wax. 10. Much lignite is found in 20. A coaling station keeps 
Il. Select the word in parenthe- §. Naphtha the (Dakotas, Carolinas). coal for the (Army, Navy). 
ses that makes the sentence true. a. is a cleaning agent. 11. (Moth balls, Moth beans) 21. Coal tar is a (thin liquid, 
1. The first oil well was drilled b. isa preservative. are made from coal tar. gummy substance). 
in ¢Pennsylvania, California). c. is a plastic. 12. Cresote, a coal-tar product, 22. A seam of coal is called a L ( 
2. Petroleum is often sealed in 6. Benzine is used to preserve (fruits, posts). (floor, bed). (For key, see page 97) the 
(veins, pools). a. is a gas. 1 
3. Petroleum started to form b. is a solvent for paint. on 
(in, after) prehistoric times. ‘ c. is a solid. os 
4. Drills for oil wells usually ‘ ‘ 
Mo ccline Soe i Coat Animals That Live Together | ° 
5. (Low, High) temperatures Choose the word or group o 
are sa to a re lubri- words in parentheses thet << WALTER M. GORDON | he 
cating oils. each sentence true. Teacher of Science and Mathematics, 3 
6. The United States produces 1. Most of our anthracite coal Homewood School, Baltimore, Maryland the 
about (40, 60) per cent of all the comes from (Maine, Pennsyl- Sus 
petroleum, vania). I. Classify the animals below un- 3. Man is individually  self- 4 
der these headings: (1) Animals sufficient. eart 
that live together and help one 4. Man. is superior to other § £,, 
' another. (2) Animals that live animals because of his ability to 5 
Did you know that the together for protection only. (3) gather food. ner 
Animals that live together because §. Bees belong to the insect B the 
° their homes are in the same place. family. equ 
Big Inch petroleum ants toads__ turtles 6. All castes of honeybees help " 
, , ‘ human beings sheep buffalo to take care of the hive. the 
pipe line 1S fourteen deer bees termites 7. Honeybees and ants have sph 
fish frogs beavers the same kind of family life. tro 
hundred miles long? 8. A harmful family group are 
Il. If the sentence is true, write the termites. II. 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 9. Ants live in highly organ- icai 
1. Mammals feed their young ized communities. 
with milk from their own bodies. 10. Beavers are an unsocial LS 
2. Man is the most social of all family unit. 2. | 
animals. 11. Toads are amphibians. 3. | 
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Did you know 
that ants live in 


apartment houses? 








lll. Fill each blank with the word 
which makes the sentence true. 

1. There is only one 
bee in each hive. 





2. Most bees are _.._._. 

3, ._.._... do no work in the 
hive. 

4. Bee colonies increase by 


eS 


§. Bees help man by ,carrying 
.___.. from plant to plant. 
6. Beavers build _____. to aid 


_them in escaping from enemies 


and for floating logs. 
7. Herds of cattle huddle to- 
gether for and 
8. Termites use 
their food. 


(For key, see page 97) 


The Planet We Live On 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


EARTH 


I. Copy the correct answer from 
the four in parentheses. 

1. How many planets revolve 
around the sun? (two, three, four, 
nine) 

2. How many revolutions does 
the earth make on its axis in 
twenty-four hours? (one, two, 
three, four) 

3. How many time zones are 
there in the United States? (six, 
five, four, three) 

4. What is the diameter of the 
earth in thousands of miles? (two, 
four, six, eight) 

§. What do we call the imagi- 
nary line encircling the earth at 
the center? (parallel, meridian, 
equator, tropic) 

6. What is the bottom layer of 
the atmosphere called? (strato- 
sphere, ionosphere, tropopause, 
troposphere) 


Il. Match the subjects and pred- 
icates correctly. 

Subjects 
1. A half century 4. Our earth 
2. The ocean floor 5. The air 
3. Fluid rock 6. The land 


Predicates 
a. is the mixture of gases which 
surrounds the éarth. 
b. is called Iava. 
c. is fifty years. 
d. is nearly round. 
e. is the solid part of the earth. 
f. is not level. 


Ill. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word from the list below. 


rotation water 
universe volcano 
atmosphere earth 
geyser hot 


1. When we talk about all the 
stars and planets together, we use 
the name ______. 

2. Scientists call the spinning 
of the earth ______. 

3. The inside of the earth is 

4. A is an opening 
where hot melted rock and gases 
burst through the earth’s surface. 
is an Opening in 
the earth where hot water from 
inside the earth shoots out. 

> nenee gets thinner as 
one goes up into it. 

7. Nearly three fourths of the 
earth’s surface is 





IV. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. The atmosphere is the whole 
mass of air surrounding the earth. 

2. We could live three weeks 
without air. 

3. Gravity pulls the air down 
to the solid part of the earth. 

4. High up in the troposphere 
the temperature is cold. 

§. The temperature stays about 
the same in the stratosphere. 

6. Planets twinkle. 


WATER 


1. Match the subjects and predi- 
cates correctly. 
Subjects 


1. Water §. Washing soda 
2. Chlorine 6. A watershed 
3. Ice 7. Falling water 
4. Water vapor 


Predicates 

a. is the solid form of water. 

b. may be added to hard water 
in order to soften it. 

c. is used to purify water. 

d. is the gaseous form of water. 

e. is in the air even when it 
is not falling as rain. 

f. is a great drainage area. 

g. is one of the cheapest sources 
of power known. 


II. Complete the following sen- 
tences, using words listed below. 


earth freeze 
oceans geyser 
glaciers melt 
irrigation surface 
erosion ground 


1. Nearly three fourths of the 
surface of the _______ is covered 
with water. 

2. Huge, slowly moving sheets 
of ice are called _____ , 

3. Watering land by means of 
artificial ditches is known as 

4. The greatest bodies of water 
are the ______.. 


$. Adding salt to ice will make 
————— ~— 

6. Water found in the solid 
part of the earth is called _____ 
water. 

7. Water of oceans, lakes, and 
rivers is called _..___ water. 


Ill. The following statements are 
false. Correct them. 

1. A substance that is lighter 
than water will sink in water. 

2. Water expands only when 
it is cooled. 

3. Water is green in the mass. 

4. It is safe to drink the water 
from creeks and streams. 

§. Water without any minerals 
in solution is called hard water. 

6. Salt water can be made 
drinkable by boiling. 

7. Cold causes water to evap- 
orate faster. 

8. Water forms the smaller 
part of blood and of sap. 

9. Heavy downpours are more 
beneficial to crops than gentle 
rains. 


IV. Choose the word in each par- 
enthesis which makes the 
tence true. 

1. Water is (a solvent, an acid, 
an alloy). 

2. When the temperature of 
water is lowered to (42 degrees, 
§2 degrees, 32 degrees) Fahren- 
heit, it changes to a solid we call 
ice. 

3. Water carries (food, earth, 
color) from the soil to plants. 

4. Water that has minerals in 
solution is called (soft, hard, dis- 
tilled) water. 

§. Scientists call the carrying 
away of land by water (evapora- 
tion, erosion, irrigation). 

6. The moisture that condenses 
on the grass and other objects 
close to the ground is (rain, 
dew, fog). (For key, see page 97) 


Sen- 








Did you know that the 
depth of the ocean is i 
greater than the height 


of the highest mountain? [ 


29,141 
MT.EVEREST 


OCEAN 
35,400 


“em 


——_—— 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Seesaw T 


fielc 
Players form groups of three. One child in each group stands with foss 
his arms extended sideways. He represents the seesaw. The other way 


° ° con! 
two players stand one at each side of the center player, facing each pau 


other, and each grasping with both hands the hand of the center hou 
ferr 


roc} 
center player bends to left and right alternately, and those on the in o 
ston 
prin 
eart 
ago. 


player which is stretched out in his direction. While all sing, the 


outside take turns bending their knees, keeping the body eregt. 





See - saw, see - saw, up down we go, See - saw, see - saw, swing - ing high and low; 
ing 





expr 

hil 
See - saw, see - saw, gai - ly now we play, See - saw, see - saw, - py all y- foss 
ing 
fou 


the 


Little Sister, Come with Me ) f 


nun 
The 


The tune for this game is a familiar one from the opera Hansel and 
reor 


Gretel, by Humperdinck. The players form a double circle. Part- 
ners join right and left hands, crossing inside arms; and march 


counterclockwise around the circle, during the first four lines. On ae 


the words “With our heads,” partners stand and face each other, per- stud 
forr 
disc 
they take the same formation as at beginning and skip around the foes 


forming the actions indicated, through “shake, shake, shake.” Then 


serv 
and 
out 
sign 
com 
it - tle sis- ter, come with me, Both my hands I give ; Come with me ’round the ring, — : 
Plac 
ble 


. one. 


circle. For the repeat, the directions are followed as before. 








As we march and as we sing. ith our heads we nod, nod, nod, ith our fin - gers ran; 


With our feet we tap, tap, tap, With our hands we frie 
Bor 


ami 





an 
shake, shake, shake, we dance, we sing, Then we gai -ly dance and sing. exh 
clap, clap, clap, | 


cert 
foss 
cavi 
sear 





lant 
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A STUDY OF FOSSILS 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IDA K. BRINK 


Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln School, Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


HE neighborhood of almost 
T any school is a potential 
field for an interesting study of 
fossils. The rocks along a high- 
way or in a railroad cut often 
contain fossils. A cave or a lime- 
stone quarry may be a treasure 
house of fossils. Imprints of 
ferns are sometimes found in flat 
rocks of old stream beds. Rocks 
in old foundation walls or in old 
stone buildings often yield im- 
prints that tell a story of the 
earth as it was millions of years 
ago. 


APPROACH 


Our study of fossils began dur- 
ing a conversation period in which 
we were exchanging interesting 
experiences. When one of the 
children told about a neighbor’s 
fossil collection, others began tell- 
ing about fossils that they had 
found or seen. Only a few of 
the class possessed much accurate 
knowledge about fossils. Because 
of this limited understanding, 
numerous questions were asked. 
These were recorded and later 
reorganized into a study outline. 


DEVELOPMENT 


During our discussion as to 
how we could best carry on our 
study, someone suggested that we 
form committees to plan ways of 
discovering all we could about 
fossils. Children volunteered to 
serve on the various committees 
and were responsible for carrying 
out the activities that were as- 
signed to them. The following 
committees were organized. 

A. Reference committee-—Find 
all references concerning fossils. 
Place these books on-a special ta- 
ble which is accessible to every- 
. one. 

B. Fossil-table committee.—Ar- 
range an exhibit of fossils lent by 
friends or found by the children. 
Borrow a hand lens to use in ex- 
amining fossils. 
C. Excursion committee.—Plan 
an excursion to a museum to see 
exhibits of fossils and to consult 
a professor of paleontology con- 
cerning new information about 
fossils. Conduct field trips to a 
cave and an old stream bed to 
search for fossils. 

D. Picture committee——Secure a 
lantern, and slides showing an 


expedition unearthing fossils of 
prehistoric animals, Find and 
display pictures of fossils. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


A. Using reference materials to 
discover answers to questions in 
the study outline. 

B. Painting.a large wall frieze of 
prehistoric animals whose remains 
became fossils. 

C. Making fern imprints of clay 
to understand the conditions un- 
der which fossils are formed. , 
D. Arranging exhibits and plan- 
ning demonstrations to use at 
“open house.” 


STUDY OUTLINE 


A. What is a fossil2—An impres- 


sion or trace of some plant or 
animal of a past geological age, 
which has been preserved in the 
earth’s crust. 
B. What kinds of fossils are 
there? 
1. Animal. 

a) Bones and teeth. 

b) Complete skeletons. 

c) Animals buried in frozen 
mud (mammoths). 

d) Eggs (dinosaur). 

e) Coral, sponges, fish. 

f) Shells. 

g) Tracks, 
2. Imprints. 

a) Leaf. 

b) Plant. 
3. Petrified wood. 
C. How were fossils formed? , 
1. Large animals. 


Keystone View Co. 


These skeletons of prehistoric ground sloths of South America are 


a) Animals sank in mud bogs 
or tar pits. 

b) Layers of mud and water 
covered them. 

c) Pressure of mud and water 
changed mud around animal 
bones to rock. 

d) Bones were then fossils. 
2. Insects. 

a) Some became entangled in 
resin from trees. 

b) Resin preserved them and 
they became fossils. 

3. Tracks of animals. 

a) Animals walked over mud. 

b) Left tracks. 

c) Footprints were covered by 
silt and sand. 

d) Silt and sand pressed down 
and formed rock around prints. 

e) Prints remained as fossils, 
4. Petrified wood. 

a) Trees washed down into 
water. 

b) Trees were covered with 
mud, insulating against air and 
decay. 

c) Dissolved minerals of vari- 
ous colors replaced the wood, 
particle by particle, without loss 
of the original shape. Thus the 
trees became petrified. 

D. Where are the best places to 
find fossils in the United States? 
1. Fossil beds of largest prehis- 
toric animals found in Wyoming, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Texas. 
2. Petrified wood. 
a) Yellowstone National Park. 
b) Petrified Forest in Arizona. 





mounted and on exhibition at the Field Museum of Natural History. 
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A petrified tree is on Arizona’s capitol 
grounds. Louis Tager, from Ewing Galloway 
3. Small shells, leaf prints, in 
caves, stream beds, railroad and 
highway cuts, quarries, old foun- 
dation walls. 
E. How are fossils of prehistoric 
animals assembled by museums? 
1. Fossils are carefully removed 
from earth. (Rock adhering is 
left on.) 
2. Each part is numbered and 
wrapped in burlap wet with plas- 
ter of Paris, boxed, and shipped. 
3. At museum the covering is re- 
moved. Rock around the fossil 
is chiseled away. 
4. Bones are examined to identi- 
fy animal. 
§. Bones are set together to rep- 
resent animal. 
6. Missing parts are made of plas- 
ter of Paris. 
F. Where are the largest and best 
collections of fossils exhibited? 
1. Natural History Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
2. American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 
3. Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago. ¥ 
G. What do fossils tell us? 
1. Interesting facts about the 
earth’s history, such as: 

a) The Rocky Mountains were’ 
once below sea level. 

b) Camels once lived in North 
America. 

c) Tropical forests once cov- 
ered the United States. 
2. The story of evolution of ani- 
mal and plant life from the low- 
est forms to those of today. 
3. The story of relationships of 
animals. 
H. How are fossils used in com- 
mon, everyday things? 
1, Filter in sugar refining. 
2. Abrasive in toothpaste and 
metal polishes. 
3. Filler in rubber and cement. 
4. Chalk. 
§. Limestone building blocks. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


We held “open house” to cul- 
minate our study of fossils. Chil- 
dren of (Continued on page 95) 
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Handwor POTATO 
R BLOCK PRINTS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 

















SEPTEMBER Q)" 


S MALL potatoes can be cut into design blocks for 
making block prints. First slice off a portion 
to obtain a flat surface. Then cut a shape for the 








desired design. The flower petal and the leaf shown T 

here are merely an oval with a point; the flower cen- 
FLOWER ter, a small circle. The body of the butterfly has a box 
PETAL round head at one end, and comes to a point at the anc 
AND other. The small wing has a sharper point than the Th 
LEAF flower petal. The large wing is cut off on a slight uv 
curve where it meets the body. Two suggestions Ha 
for a September border are given here. wh 
t10: 
jus’ 
be 
FLOWER BODY SM os. ; 
2) on' 
conten BUTTERFLY _— a 
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ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKLETS 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIRGINIA DICKINSON 





Formerly, Teacher of Art, Rockland and Central Schools, Libertyville, Mlinois 


O AROUSE interest in storytelling, try 
having your pupils tell a story in 
booklet form. Select a well-known story 
and review it sketchily with the children. 
This will help to put them in a recollec- 
tive, imaginative, and creative ~ mood. 
Have the children tell what they visualize 
when various parts of the story are men- 
tioned. If some sections of the story are 
jus. vaguely remembered, those parts can 
be read aloud. 
The illustrations shown here are based 
on‘ the story of “The Three Bears,” but 
any similar story could be used. The house 










(above) was chosen for the cover of the 
booklet and the pages of the booklet fol- 
lowed this shape. 

Each child was given two 9” x 12” 
sheets of manila paper. On each he drew 
his conception of the house Goldilocks 
discovered in the woods. Trees, bushes, 
flowers, and so on, were included. The 
children were required to make the bot- 
tom edge of the paper the bottom of the 
house; the sides of the house had to reach 
to the sides of the paper; and the roof of 
the house to the top of the paper. Then 
each child decided which one of the two 
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drawings he liked better. Next, the chil- 
dren cut away the surrounding parts of 
manila paper, leaving the house shape. 
(Usually, I have a booklet to show, so that 
the idea of cutting out the house is quick- 
ly grasped.) The booklet pages were made 
by drawing around the house outline. 

Then various parts of the story were 
suggested for illustration. (See pictures 
below.) The unusual shape of the pages 
made the children more conscious of the 
space to be filled by the picture. The 
pages were fastened together with a brass 
paper fastener. 
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A MEAL TRAY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colorado 


| geo pe and setting up a model 
meal tray is a worth-while ac- 
tivity to accompany a unit on food. 
Older pupils may set trays for 
lunch or dinner, but a simple break- 
fast tray of toast, cereal, milk, and 
fruit is the safest beginning for 
younger children. 

The tray itself may be made of 
%” squared paper, cut 15 squares 
wide by 23 squares long. Use two 
rows of squares on each end for 
handles. Cut away, on both ends, 
four squares from each side, and 
round the handles at the corners. 
Draw a dotted line %” in from all 
edges for the tray sides. Color as 
desired. After the tray is set up, 
fold on these dotted lines, make a 
%” cut at each corner, overlap, and 
paste, to make the sides of the tray. 


Make a tray cloth of paper 6” x 
8”, and cut a 1” fringe at each end, 
Decorate with an original design 
and then paste the cloth on the tray, 

After a class discussion of nutri- 
tious breakfasts, let each pupil de- 
cide what items he will use on his 
tray. On heavy white construc- 
tion paper, the pupils may draw 
outlines of the food items. (First, 
fold up a narrow strip at the bot- 
tom for a standard.) Color the 
dishes and food with crayons. 

The arrangement of food items 
will vary with the age and the orig- 
inality of the pupils. The standards 
may be pasted down on the top of 


the tray, but a better effect is ob- 


tained by cutting slits in the tray, 
slipping the standards through, and 
pasting them on the underside. 
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COLORED CHALK FOR PICTURES 






FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


Ci chalk has several merits as an art medium. It gives 
pleasing results, is inexpensive, and is practical to use if 
a few precautions are taken. A second-grade teacher adopted 
the following procedure with her class. 

On the blackboard, and at the right height for second-grade 
children, she fastened a sheet of 12” x 18” black construction 
paper for each child. On the chalk tray, below each paper, 
she placed the eight colors of chalk. 

Each child chose his own subject matter, such as houses, trees, 
flowers, or children playing. The possibilities of the different 
subjects were discussed by the teacher and the children. 

Then the teacher demonstrated how to handle chalk. One 
hand was to hold the chalk and the other hand was to be kept 
clean for holding the paper steady. She explained that chalk 
dust would be less likely to get on their clothes if they stood 
away from the chalk tray. (This encouraged large arm move- 
ments and prevented cramped fingers near the blackboard.) 

After these discussions, the children took their places at the 
blackboard and proceeded with their work. They found that 
white and yellow chalk looked well on the black paper and that 
darker colors could be outlined with lighter ones. This made 
them conscious of dark and light values in their compositions. 
The pictures were viewed from a distance to see where more 
dark or more light should be used. 

The paper may be any dark color or any light color, for pri- 
mary children. On a medium background they will be puz- 
zled whether to use light or dark, but such a background makes 
a good problem for older children. The size of the paper used 
is limited only by the reach of the pupil. 


SR eT pages 


> 


As the class worked, the teacher occasionally said, “Let me 
see your clean hand.” ‘The children took pride in keeping the 
chalk off their clothing and their faces. (If the children wear 
smocks or aprons they should still keep one hand clean for the 
sake of their picture.) ‘The pictures were bright and cheerful 
with few fingerprints on the black spaces. 

The use of a new medium inspires children to try harder. 
Chalk work takes little time and requires little physical effort; | 
therefore children’s thoughts and feelings tend to flow more 
easily from brain to fingers to paper. Then, too, the brilliant 
colors of the chalk give them added satisfaction. 
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FIFTY THINGS CHILDREN CAN DRAW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ANY primary teachers allow the children todraw whatever 
M they wish. Other teachers stimulate and help them to 
draw many crude objects, animals, and people. These are the 
children who can express themselves when they wish to show 
(1) what they saw on the farm, (2) what they did on a week 
end in the country, and (3) what they did in vacation. 

Let us take a specific example of teaching procedure and 
look in on a primary grade the second day of school. (On the 
first day the teacher asked the children to draw what they 
wished. Most of them drew houses and trees. Several drew 
people with five sticks for fingers and a stick for each leg. 
Several drew airplanes and several drew boats.) 

The teacher said, “Would you like to learn to draw many 
things this year—maybe five hundred things?” 
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One child said, “So many! How could I?” 

Most of the children said, “I'd like to draw lots of things.” 

The teacher then said, “This week I'll show you how to 
draw many things. Then I'll let some of you come to the 
blackboard and show me how to draw things.” 

One child said, “Show you. We can’t draw better than you.” 

The teacher replied, “Some of you can draw much bettet 
automobiles than I can.” 

The week spent in drawing things was a very stimulating 
experience. The children used crayons and 12” x 18” papef. 
They drew objects all over the paper—somewhat as an artist 
draws many sketches. The teacher drew those on this page. 

Some boys drew cars on the blackboard and the other chil- 
dren drew them at their desks. One child (Continued om page 86) 






























A JUNGLE MURAL 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARION YARR 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Boulevard Park School, Seattle, Washington 


NE glimpse of the mural illustrated 
O here shows how advantageously art 
may be correlated with social studies. 
Children entering the fourth grade find it 
dificult to visualize the geography of 
strange and distant lands, but this subject 
will be both profitable and pleasurable if 
they can get down in picture form what 
they read and discuss. I have found art a 
vital aid in helping to formulate a clear 
idea of the lands and people that are be- 
ing studied. 

After making a survey of the various 
climates, we decided to study the hot, wet 
lands first. The group was especially cu- 
rious about the homes of the jungle peo- 
ple. When the children had exhausted 
all of the material in our school library, 
several went to the city library for more 


information and colorful pictures of na- 
tive homes. The pictures were displayed 
on the bulletin board. It was pleasing to 
observe the pupils as they gathered near 
the bulletin board to discuss the pictures. 
At this point they were ready to put their 
ideas on paper. When I looked at their 
illustrations, I knew that the time spent 
in learning about native homes had not 
been wasted. 

The children now became interested in 
making a mural showing other phases of 
jungle life. On the unused part of our 
blackboard, we fastened (with transpar- 
ent gummed tape) a long piece of butch- 
er’s paper, low enough to let the children 
work comfortably. I stressed the need 
for making the important parts of the 
picture large. The group chose one of the 
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native homes as the center of interest 
and drew it near the middle of the paper. 
The children worked in groups according 
to choice, to gather information and pic- 
tures of animal and bird life, natives, for- 
ests, and products. An effort was made 
to draw people and animals in action, 

When the mural was completed, we 
had a period of evaluation. Each child 
entered into the discussion because each 
child had made some contribution. The 
feeling of the group was one of great sat- 
isfaction and pride. 

From the viewpoint of one who worked 
with the children and observed their ac- 
tivities, I was gratified with the many 
learnings, I realized how lifelike the mu- 
ral had become when I overheard a pupil 
say, “We have the jungle in our room!” 
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7 HEN starting this lesson on design, I 
W tell my pupils that we shall use pa- 
per from our scrapbox and that the colors 
must necessarily be limited by what can 
be found there. We spend one art period 
sketching possible designs and deciding 
which colors will look well together. Al- 
most any cutout is satisfactory. Flowers, 
fruits, animals, fish, and Indian designs 
make up very nicely. Every child’s will 
be different, of course. 

If your scrap paper is comprehensive 
enough, you might make this a lesson in 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Emerson School, Quincy, Illinois 


the use of analogous colors. For example, 
a flower might be done in yellow, yellow- 
orange, and orange; or a leaf in green, 
blue-green, and blue. A combination of 
light and dark is dramatic. Any num- 
ber of colors may be used, but I gener- 
ally set the minimum at three. 

The second period is devoted to cutting 
out duplicates of the designs decided on 
and drawn in the previous class, using 
various colors. One color is pasted on an- 
other, allowing an edge of each color to 
show at the side of the design. Pressing 


on 








MULTICHROMATIC DESIGNS 


overnight will help keep the paper smooth. 
Use mounting paper of uniform size. 

In the designs shown here, the butterfly 
is pale blue, bright blue, and yellow, 
mounted on black. The fish are orange, 
purple, and black, while the seaweed is 
orange, purple, and green. The flower, 
mounted on gray paper, is pink, blue, yel- 
low, violet, and rust; leaf and stems are 
brown and four shades of green. The 
shark is made with white, gray, and pale 
blue, mounted on a bright blue; and the 
seaweed is yellow, black, and purple. 


























FALL ART LESSON 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


HE ideas for drawing ears of corn presented here make a 
T timely art lesson for fall. In the first grade, large ears of 
corn can be drawn for a blackboard border by following the step 
procedure. (See opposite illustration.) Second-graders can cut 
baskets from construction paper and draw ears of corn to be 
pasted in the baskets. The third grade can cut a basket from 
a 7” square and mark it off in columns for a calendar. 
































14.15 16 17 18 19 20, 


21.22 25 24 25 26 27 
28 29 50 
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ANNE Sith 


PERSONAL STATIONERY {7 
FOR UPPER GRADES bi 


IMOGENE KNIGHT : 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, : 
— ie Airs brew Elmira, New York 
nne Smit 


WELCOME gift is a box of stationery with an 
A original drawing and the recipient’s name 
hand-lettered. The small pictures shown here are 
suggested motifs. ‘The materials each child will 
need are a box of stationery, water colors, a 
brush, black lettering ink, and a fine pen. 
Draw a picture at the top of each sheet, either 
in the center or at one side. A picture may also 
be drawn at the bottom of the paper. (See ex- 
amples below.) Mix a small amount of each col- 
or you wish to use. Never take the color directly 
from the cake. Color each picture, using colors 
that go well together. Always let one color dry 
before you put on another. Keep your colors 
light; if they are too bright, soak up some of the 
color with a blotter. After a drawing is dry, 
outline each part with ink. Letter the name of 
the person for whom you are making the gift 
somewhere near the picture, fitting the letters 
around the drawing. (See illustrations.) If any 
pencil lines show, erase them after the ink dries. 








ANNE ie SMITH 




















a Smith ‘ ANNE SmitH 
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DRAWING SCENES OF SUMMER FUN 








FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


On THE first day of school, children will like to draw pic- 
tures of what they did during the summer. Such a lesson 
will make the children and the teacher feel better acquainted. 

Lucy likes diving. You can tell that Lucy knows how to 
dive when you look at her picture. See how straight her girl 
is, and yet how well she has made the curves in the body. 

Joan is a very talented musician. In summer she practices 
six hours a day. She chose to draw herself playing at her up- 


right piano. How graceful she appears in her long party dress! 
She has even made puffed sleeves. 

See what a delightful picture Josephine has drawn of her 
sister, her brothers, and herself in the hay wagon. The dif-, 
ferent positions of the figures attract our attention and make 
the picture seem very real. The wagon is red, and the hay. 
of course, is yellow. The children wear clothes of blue, pur- 
ple, and white. Spots of green just peeking over the hay 
wagon are roadside bushes. 

King spent the summer on a ranch out West, so he drew two 
pictures of ranch life. Both pictures were of a horse and a 
cowboy. In one picture ke showed a cowboy leisurely riding 
along, and in the other he showed a cowboy cooking his supper 
over an open fire, with his horse near by. 

One child illustrated a Finnish bath. Another child drew 
herself as site washed dishes, and as she made beds. 

After the children drew these pictures they wroté fascinat- 
ing compositions about the activity pictured, and about other 
favorite summer happenings. 

All agreed that this lesson on the first day was very interest- 
ing and worth while. 
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NcouRAGE children to use thick let- 
tering on posters. To that end, this 
alphabet will be useful for children in all 
grades. After each child has drawn the 
aly habet on squared paper, he can cut his 
own-set from tagboard for future use. If 
lettering is done frequently or in quanti- 
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GRACE A. RANDALL 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ties, stencils will speed the work. Stencils 
can be cut for two thirds of the letters. 
Words commonly used on posters—days 








AN ALPHABET IN CONVENIENT SIZE 


of the week, name of school—may be cut 
in stencils also. Some pupils may want to 
saw letters in larger size from blocks of 
wood to use in exhibits. Draw the letters 
first on paper with large squares. Simi- 
larly, very large letters for pageant plac- 
ards should be drawn on squared paper. 

















CORNHUSKS FOR HANDCRAFT 


LL of the articles shown here were 

‘made from the inner husks of 
sweet corn. (These husks may be had 
in quantities for the asking from farms 
or from restaurants in cities.) The 
husks should be dried thoroughly in the 
sun before they are used. Then they may 
be wrapped in newspapers until they are 
needed. 

To prepare the husks for braiding, 
submerge a few at a time in a pan of 
water. After several minutes remove 
them, shake off the water, and wrap 
them in a cloth. Then, as they are used, 
cut the husks into strips as wide or as 
narrow as you wish. Damp husks are 
pliable and easy to braid, but if they dry 
out they become brittle and will break. 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


The method of braiding is the same as 
braiding rags for rugs—splicing, and 
adding on at irregular intervals until the 
desired length is obtained. All the arti- 
cles pictured, except the curtain pull, 
start with a braided circle. Where rims 
are needed, the braid is held tighter and 
sewed on the turned edge. 

Sewing may be done with fine twine 
or with extremely thin strips of husk, 
which are threaded into a tapestry nee- 
dle. In either case, you need to use a 
thimble, even though the husks are soft 
and easily sewn. ~~ 

The napkin ring is made up of three 
circles, each measuring two inches in di- 
ameter. Press the circles, using a damp 
cloth and a warm iron, before joining 
them together. (A hot iron will scorch 
the husks.) After they are sewn, damp- 
en them again and allow the ring to dry 
around a glass. The one shown here was 
dried on a cheese glass. A single napkin 
ring makes a complete gift. 

The curtain pull is started with a 
twisted loop, made of a whole husk. For 
the tassel strands, use as many narrow 
strips as you wish. Fold them over the 
loop and tie together near the top. These 
curtain pulls make nice gifts when given 
in sets. 

The place mat is simple to make, yet 
very attractive. (If the small circles 
around the border seem too tedious, make 
a plain mat without the border.) The 
border is made of many small circles 
around the larger circle and fastened to- 
gether. Fine twine was used in sewing 
all the braids for the table pieces. Press 
the mats with a warm iron when they 
are finished. If the mats become soiled, 
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wash them with a brush dipped in suds, 


and rinse well. If the mats lose their 
shape, press them and they will look like 
new again. 

The doll hat is started with a circle for 
the top of the crown. The braid was 
sewn with strips of husk. The number 
of rows needed will depend on the size, 
and on the width of the braids. Press 
the brim with a damp cloth and a warm 
iron. A gay ribbon tied around the 
hat with a big bow completes it. If 
the doll for which the hat is being made 
has painted hair, then a piece of elastic 
long enough to fit under the chin should 
be added, to hold the hat in place. 

If boys prefer not to sew, they may do 
braiding for the girls, or make the cur- 
tain pulls. 

If rafhia is available, these articles may 
be made from that material, using the 
straw color or other colors. 
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PLAYS, SONGS &G VERSE SEEDS 











WORDS BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY MUSIC BY MARIE HOBSON 


Allegretto 


~~ 


Here a - way, there a - way, lit - tle seeds go, Off on their trav - els in fall; Hith - er and thith - er, wher - 


ev - er winds blow, Jour - ney the seeds, one and all. Some in wee air - planes make zig - zag - gy tracks, 


Oth - ers steal rides up - on Tear -ry Birds car- ry man-yseed trav - el - ers, too; 





Some skim the wa - ters with - out a ca - noe. Here a - way, there a - way, jour - ney the seeds, Brave lit - tle 


trav - el - ers all; Sent off by par - ent trees, flow - ers, and weeds, Hunt - ing new homes in the fall. 
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HARVEST THOUGHTS 
SARAH G WOOLSEY 


Out in the fields which were 
green last May, 

But are rough and stubbled and 
brown today, 

They are stacking the sheaves of 
the yellow wheat, 

And raking the aftermath dry 
and sweet; 

The barley and oats and golden 
rye 

Are safely stored in the granary; 

Where the pumpkins border the 
tall corn rows, 

The busy reaper comes and goes; 

And only the apples set so thick 


On the orchard boughs are left 


to pick. 


What a little time it seems since 
May— 

Not very much longer than yes- 
terday! 

Yet all this growing, which now 
is done 

And finished, was scarcely then 
begun. 

The nodding wheat and high, 
strong screen 

Of corn were but little points of 
green. 

The apple blossoms were pink 
and sweet, 

But no one could gather them to 
eat; 

And all this food for hungry men 

Was but buds or seeds just plant- 
ed then. 


DOGS AND WEATHER 


WINIFRED WELLES 


I'd like a different dog 
For every kind of weather— 

A narrow greyhound for a fog, 
A wolfhound strange and 

white, 

With a tail like a silver feather 
To run with in the night, 
When snow is still and winter 

stars are bright. 


In the fall I’d like to see 
In answer to my whistle, 

A golden spaniel look at me. 
But best of all for rain 

A terrier, hairy as a thistle, 
To trot with fine disdain 


Beside me down the soaked, 


sweet-smelling lane. 


BEFORE THE RAIN 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


We knew it would rain, for all 


the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of 
mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets 
down 


Into the vapory amethyst 
Of marshes and swamps and dis- 
mal fens, 
Scooping the dew that lay in 
the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the 
sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land 
in showers. 
We knew it would rain, for the 
poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the 
amber grain 
Shrank in the wind—and the 
lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins 
of rain. 


YOU HAVE TWO 
VOICES 


LILLIAN EICHLER WATSON 


Your outdoor voice is fine, I’d 
say, 

For shouting out-of-doors, at 
play; 

But in the house we'd all re- 
joice 

If you would use your indoor 
voice, 


Your outdoor voice is big and 
gruff 

And loudest when your games are 
rough. 

Your indoor voice is soft and 
low— 

When you’re indoors, please keep 
it sol 


UP IN THE AIR 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Zooming across the sky, 
Like a great bird you fly, 
Airplane, 
Silvery white 
In the light. 


Turning and twisting in the air, 
When shall I ever be there, 
Airplane, 
Piloting you 
Far in the blue? 


A TREASURY OF VERSE | 


MAKING A HOUSE 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


First of all, I draw the smoke 
Trailing up the sky; 
Then the chimney underneath; 
And birds all flying by; 
Then the house; and every win- 
dow 
Watching, like an eye. 


Everybody else begins 
With the house. But I 
Love the smoke the best of all; 
And you don’t know why! 
Here it goes—like little feath- 
ers 


Sailing up the sky! 


OPPORTUNITY 
BERTON BRALEY 


With doubt and dismay you are 
smitten, 

You think there’s no chance for 
you, son? 

Why, the best books haven’t been 
written, 

The best race hasn’t been run, 

The best score hasn’t been made 
yet, 

The best song hasn’t been sung, 

The best tune hasn’t been played 
yet; 

Cheer up, for the world is young! 

. 

No chance? Why, the world is 
just eager 

For things that you ought to cre- 
ate; 

Its store of true wealth is still 
meager, 

Its needs are incessant and great; 

It yearns for more power and 
beauty, 

More laughter and love and ro- 
mance; 

More loyalty, labor, and duty; 

No chance—why, there’s noth- 
ing but chance, 


For the best verse hasn’t been 

rhymed yet; 

best house hasn’t been 

planned, 

The highest peak hasn’t been 
climbed yet, 

The mightiest rivers aren’t 
spanned. 

Don’t worry and fret, faint- 
hearted, 

The chances have just begun, 

For the best jobs haven’t been 
started, 

The best work hasn’t been done. 


The 
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NUMBERS 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


There are hundreds of Numbers. 
They mount up so high, 
That if you could count every 

star in the sky 
From the Tail of the Bear to the 
Waterman’s Hat, 


There still would be even more 
Numbers than that! 


There are thousands of Numbers. 
So many there be, 

That if you could count every 
drop in the sea 

From the Mexican Gulf to the 
Lincolnshire Flat, 

There still would be even more 


Numbers than that! 


There are millions of Numbers. 
So many to spare, 

That if you could count every 
insect in air, 

The moth, the mosquito, the bee 
and the gnat, 

There still would be even more 
Numbers than that! 


There’s no end to Numbers! But 
don’t be afraid! 

There only are ten out of which 
they are made, 

Learn from Nought up to Nine, 
and the rest will come pat, 

For the numbers of Numbers all 
come out of that! 


A NEW STANZA OF 
“AMERICA” 


HERMAN H. HORNE 


Father of every race, 

Giver of every grace, 
Hear us, we pray! 

Let every land be free; 

May all men brothers be, 

All nations honor Thee, 
Now and for aye. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: The Macmillan Co,, for “Dogs 
and Weather’ from ~y. Along 

o., for “Be- 
fore the Rain” and also for “Making a 
House” from Book of the Little Past; 
Dorrance & Co., Inc., for “You Have 
Two Voices” from Wee Moderns; Har- 
per & Brothers, for “Up in the Air” 
from I Go A’Travelling, copyright 1929; 
the author, for “ ree! *; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., for “Numbers” from Sing 
for Your Supper, copyright 1938 by 
Eleanor Farjeon. 

“A New Stanza of ‘America’” appears 
in Reading Today, Book 2 (Scribner). 
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THE TALKING WATCH 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS V. SMITH 
Teacher, Third Grade, Elementary School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER 

DONNIE—Six years old. 

CHILDREN—Donnie’s older broth- 
ers and sister. 
JIM BETTY 
DICK BILLY 

MISS WRIGHT—Donnie’s teacher. 

cHoruS—The rest of the class 
may be used for this. Divide 
group into three parts—light, 
medium, and heavy voices. 
Members may wear watch head- 
dresses, 


BOB 


SETTING 


A picket fence defines the yard 
of Donnie’s home. The gate is 
downstage right. Up left, at the 
back of the stage, is a double 
doorway with the word SCHOOL 
above it. Real or artificial trees 
and shrubbery may be added. 




















SCENE 1 


(As the curtain opens, Donnie 
hands a note to Mother, who is 
standing inside the gate. Two 
brothers are tossing a ball, two 
are playing hopscotch, and Betty 
is skipping rope. As Mother be- 
gins to read, they stop playing 
and listen quietly.) 

MOTHER—What is this letter, 
Donnie? 

DONNiE—Another note 
my teacher. 

MOTHER (readsaloud)—“Dear 
Mrs. Brown, I am sorry to report 
that Donnie was late for school 


from 


again this morning. Donnie’s 
teacher, Miss Wright.” Donnie! 
Late again! 


DONNIE—I’m sorry, Mother. 

MOTHER—How can I make 
you remember not to waste time 
on your way to school? 

CHILDREN (together) —What 
he needs is the Talking Watch! 


MOTHER—The very thing. 

DONNIE—The Talking Watch! 
What is that? 

MOTHER—I'll let your broth- 
ers and sister tell you in their 
own way. Suppose you start the 
story, Jim. 

DONNIE—Yes, please tell me. 

jim—Mother gave the watch 
to me when I started to school. 
It always seemed to have a louder 
tick if I was about to get into 
mischief. That’s why I called it 
the Talking Watch. I gave it 
to Dick when I grew older. 

pick—I used to play in the 
street. Every time I started to 
run after a ball the watch would 
tick so loud that I soon learned 
to play in safer places. Then I 
gave it to Betty. 

BETTY—Mother was glad when 
Dick gave me the watch, for it 
helped me to keep my toys off 
the floor. Whenever I left them 
underfoot, how that watch would 
tick! 

BILLY—The Talking Watch 
ticked a warning which kept me 
from falling over a steep cliff. It 
surely gave me a fright. Then 
Bob needed it. 

Bop—lI have used the watch a 
long time. It’s pretty old now 
and not very shiny, but it still 
*has a good loud tick. It has kept 
me out of all sorts of trouble, 
but I think I can get along with- 
out it now. 

jim—Why were you late for 
school this morning, Donnie? 

CHILDREN (shaking their fin- 
gers at Donnie)— 

Late for school 
Against the rule? 

DONNIE—I—I stopped to look 

in the store windows. 
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BETTY—How did your shoes 
get so muddy? 

CHILDREN— 

Yes, Buddy, 
So muddy! 

DONNIE—I ran over to Farmer 
Young’s to watch the men work- 
ing in the fields. 

Bop—At dinner 
why were you late? 

CHILDREN— 

So late 
Coming in the gate? 

DONNIE—I climbed into Jim’s 
tree house. I forgot the time. 

CHILDREN— 

He forgot the time; 

He wanted to climb! 
pick—Where were you when it 

was your turn to go to the store? 

DONNIE—I—I stopped for a 
few minutes to see Mrs. Best’s 
baby chicks. 

CHILDREN— 

All for six 
Baby chicks! 

BoB—I’m sure you need the 
Talking Watch more than I do. 
Here it is. Take good care of it. 
(Hands the watch to Donnie.) 


last night, 





DONNIE—Thank you, Bob. 
jim—It will help you to go 
straight to school each morning, 
pDIckK—You’d better listen if it 
starts to tick loud. You'd better 
heed its warning. 
DONNIE—Yes, Dick, I'll try, 


SCENE 2 


(Mother and Donnie are at the 
gate. Chorus stands at the left 
rear of stage so that it can be di- 
rected from the wings.) 

MOTHER—Well, Donnie, I’m 
glad to see you wearing the watch 
this morning. It’s time for you 
to start for school right now, 
You have plenty of time if you 
don’t stop to play. 

DONNIE—All right, 
(Waves good-by.) 

MOTHER—Good-by. (Exits.) 

(Donnie, whistling, starts to 
walk. He suddenly stops.) 

DONNIE—There is a butterfly, 
Maybe I could catch it. 

cHoRus 1—Ticktock! 
tock! 

CHORUS II—Don’t stop! Don’t 
stop! (Continued on page 93) 


Mother, 


Tick- 





— 


UNINVITED GUEST 


A MARIONETTE PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


(The curtain opens on the liv- 
ing room of the dollhouse, empty 
except for Teddy Bear, who is 
dozing as he leans against the 
wall, upstage right, amid the tiny 
furniture of the dollhouse. The 
doll family enters, with Mother 
in the lead, followed by the other 
members. They enter left, and 
do not at first see Teddy Bear.) 

MOTHER—Now that we are 
alone we can really enjoy our 
house—not that it isn’t fun, 
mind you, to have Little Girl play 
dolls with us. 

FATHER—It is nice, though, to 
be by ourselves sometimes. It’s 
the only time I have to enjoy the 
children. (He and Mother are 
now far enough into the room to 
catch sight of Teddy Bear. The 
children, trooping along behind, 
get a glimpse of him from behind 
their parents.) 

MOTHER—Now what in the 
world is that, do you suppose? 
Or maybe I should say, “Who is 
that?” He certainly doesn’t look 
like one of us, though. 

(Children run ahead to look 
but do not get very close.) 


FATHER—I should say it is a 
wild animal by the looks—a gi- 
ant wild animal, I might add. 

MOTHER—He has _ doubtless 
been tracking all kinds of dirt 
over my rugs. (Peers at his feet.) 
Why, his feet are made of cloth, 
and they are leaking sawdust all 
over. The poor dear, no shoes 
and that terrible sawdust! Re- 
member when our Martha leaked 
sawdust all the time until she had 
to have stitches taken? 

MARTHA—Look, Mamma, he’s 
all over fuzzy fur. What kind 
of people have pointed noses and 


fuzzy fur? Isn’t he funny? (She § 


giggles.) 

FATHER—Y ou mustn’t be rude, 
Martha, even though he is dif- 
ferent from us. He’s our guest, 
and you must be kind to him. 

JOHN—But what are we going 
to do with him, Papa? It would 
take all the food in the kitchen to 
feed a fellow like him and all of 
our beds put together for a place 
for him to sleep. 

susAN (climbing over Tedd) 
Bear’s leg)—See, I’m not afraid 


* of him. 
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MOTHER—Susan, come down 
from there this minute. He may 
not like little girls. He might be 
very Cross. 

(Susan scrambles down and 
runs to her mother. Other chil- 
dren back away a little.) 











CHARACTERS 


THE DOLL FAMILY 
MOTHER ‘i 
FATHER 
MARTHA—The eldest child. 
JOHN—Armed ‘with a pointed 
wooden sword. 

ELLEN—Who sings and dances. 
SUSAN—The youngest child. 
TEDDY BEAR—Much larger than 

the dolls. 
LITTLE GIRL—A real child. 


SETTING 


The living room of a dollhouse, 
complete with a piano. There 
must be room for Teddy Bear to 
move about and lie down without 
disturbing the furniture. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Satisfactory marionettes can be 
made from dolls that have stuffed 
cloth bodies. Remove some of the 
stuffing and substitute a double 
row of stitching at the waistline, 
knees, and elbows. Weight the 
feet if necessary. Control strings 
for the head, wrists, and knees 
are sufficient. Teddy Bear can be 
treated in the same way, except 
that his control strings should be 
attached to each paw, to his head, 
and to his back a little above the 
tail. 

Very young children might 
“play” this story by simply mov- 
ing dolls and a Teddy bear about 
without benefit of strings. 




















JOHN (from behind Father)— 
I'm not afraid of him. [I'll take 
my sword to him if he acts cross. 
(Brandishes sword.) 

FATHER—Now, now, no one 
said for sure that he didn’t like 
children. It’s just a possibility 
that we shouldn’t overlook. 

ELLEN—Look, look, Papa, he’s 
beginning to wake up. Susan 
woke him up climbing on him. 

(Children and parents back 
farther away. Teddy Bear lifts 
his head and rubs his eyes.) 
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FATHER (stepping forward)— 
Good day, sir, or whatever you 
are. 

MOTHER—Maybe you ought 
to offer to shake hands. Maybe 
he’s expecting something of the 
sort. He may not understand 
any words. 

FATHER (glancing from his 
hand to Teddy Bear’s big paw)— 
He might be the kind that would 
think I was going to strike him 
if I put out my hand. It might 
frighten him into doing some- 
thing rash. 

JOHN—Look at his eyes. They 
are nothing but shoe buttons. 
Old Shoe-Button Eyes is what 
I’m going to call him. 

MOTHER—The idea of your 
speaking that way to our com- 
pany! His eyes are nice—black 
and round and bright. 

FATHER—Since he doesn’t un- 
derstand our talk, I think we 
ought to do something to enter- 
tain him. 

MOTHER—He makes me a lit- 


tle uneasy staring straight ahead 


like that. 
sUSAN—Susan likes the funny 
animal. Hello! (She runs to 
him again. Teddy Bear lifts one 
paw a little, and Susan runs cry- 
ing back to her mother.) 
FATHER (to Teddy Bear)— 
Now, look, you mustn’t fright- 
en her. She’s really just a baby. 
I don’t think you know how big 
you look to her as you sit there. 
(Teddy Bear starts to rise and 
Father backs away quickly. Then 
Teddy Bear sits down again, as 
John rushes up with his sword.) 
JOHN—See, that did it! There 
aren’t many creatures that would 
not be afraid of this sword. 
MOTHER—I don’t think he 
means a bit of harm. Maybe he 
is just trying to play a little. Try 
a game, children, and see whether 
he wants to play with you. 
ELLEN—What kind of game 
could you play with a big animal 
like that, Mamma, especially if he 
can’t talk? (Continued on page 92) 
























































THE LOST 


IS FOUND 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


SCENE 1 


(Curtain opens on an empty 
stage. A bright-colored ball 
tossed from the left wing rolls 
entirely across stage and out of 
sight. Enter Patty left, head 
bent, intently looking for her 
ball.) 

pattyY—Now where can that 
ball have gone to? I was sure I 
saw it fall right over here. (Con- 
tinues search.) It must be right 
around here somewhere. 

(Enter Don from right side of 
stage, head down also intently 
looking for something. Both 
walk about for a short time with- 
out noticing each other. Sud- 
denly they collide in the middle 
of the stage.) 

DON (feeling of his head)— 
Oh! My head! 

PATTY—My goodness! Where 
did you come from? Can’t you 
see where you’re going? 

DON—I might ask you that 
same question. With this whole 
field to walk around in, did you 
have to walk right into me? 

PaTTY—I’m sorry. I was so 
busy looking for my ball that I 
wasn’t even thinking where I was 
going. 

DON—Well, I’m sorry too. My 
jackknife must have dropped out 
of my pocket on the way home 
from school, and I came back to 
try to find it. I wasn’t expecting 
to meet anybody. 

PaTTtY—Now we can both look 
for both things. That was my 
best ball, and it was a birthday 
present. I hate to lose it. (Con- 
tinues searching.) 

poN—And that’s the second 
knife I’ve lost this year. Dad’s 
going to say I’m too careless to 
have another one. (Continues 
his search.) 

PATTY—Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if there was a place where 
everything that gets lost could 
go and wait for its owner? 

pDON—Lots of places do have 
lost-and-found departments. The 
only trouble is that lost things 
don’t go there by themselves. 
They have to be found and taken 
there. 

patry—Well, but that’s silly! 
When I find my ball I'll take it 
home with me, not to some lost- 
and-found department. 

DON (laughing)—Not so silly 
as you make it sound. Suppose 
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CHARACTERS 

PATTY BOPEEP 
DON BETTY BLUE 
MOTHER QUEEN OF HEARTS 

GOOSE KNAVE OF HEARTS 
BOY BLUE AUDIENCE—Other 
DAME Mother Goose 
MASTER characters as 
LUCY LOCKET desired. 
LITTLE MAID 

SETTING 


Scene 1 is played in a field, 
ewhich requires only a backdrop of 
sky, clouds, and bushes. Scene 2 
takes place in Enchanted Valley. 
Put the imagination of the chil- 
dren to work on this. A full 
moon is prominent. At center 
back of stage is a screen. Be- 
hind this, someone stands ready to 
hand out lost articles when they 
have been redeemed by the owners. 




















someone else found your ball and 
didn’t know it was yours. If he 
took it to school, and the teacher 
put it in the lost-and-found 
drawer in her desk, you could go 
and claim it. 

patty—Of course. But that 
won’t help us now. We might 
as well keep on looking. 

(Mother Goose enters. She 
leans on her cane and : es 
Patty and Don as they seaew.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—Good after- 
noon, children. What have you 
lost? 

(Children stop af look at her 
in sur prise.) . 

PATTY—My Gall 

pDON—My knifed” 

MOTHER GOOsSE—Well, that’s 
too bad, but don’t worry. I am 
Mother Goose. If you lost them 
here in Mother Goose Land, we 
can find them for you tonight. 

DON—Tonight? 

MOTHER GOOSE—Yes, tonight. 
My children are careless, also. 
They lose so many things that I 
had to do something about it. 
So I told all the lost things that 
as soon as they knew they were 
really lost, they must go to En- 
chanted Valley and wait there 
until their owners come after 
them. Every two months when 
there is a full moon, we all go to 
Enchanted Valley for a lost-and- 
found party. 

PATTY—What a perfectly su- 
per idea! 

MOTHER GOOsE—It saves lots 
of time that we used to spend 
looking for things. Besides, do- 
ing without their things for a 
while helps (Continued on page 96) 
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CARELESSNESS IS COSTLY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RALPH E. BARBER 


Teacher of English, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Howard Junior High School, Marquette, Michigan 


(As the siren wails and the bell 
rings, suggestive of the arrival of 
a fire truck, the curtains part. 
The Fire Chief and Firemen are 
grouped in front of the burning 
building.) 

FIRE CHIEF— 

Carelessness caused this, and 
today we are going to tell you a 
lictle of the activity of that vi- 
cious menace—FIRE—and show 
how you and I—girls and boys 
and adults—can have a part in 
decreasing the enormous loss of 
life and property which our na- 
tion experiences each year. 
FIRST FIREMAN— 

If you have ever been in a fire, 
you realize the danger, and do 
not want to repeat the experi- 
ence. If you have not, you are 
lucky, and it is our earnest prayer 
that you never will. 

As clouds of smoke billow sky- 
ward, and flames dance weirdly, 
grief-stricken people stand help- 
lessly by, watching the flames lick 
up their homes and their com- 
forts, their furniture, clothing, 
books, pictures, and treasures 
gathered through a lifetime. All 
are suddenly swept away ‘without 
warning. 

You have sometimes watched 
the second hand of a clock mak- 
ing i# round. Somewhere, as it 
did so, another fire broke out, per- 
haps to destroy someone’s home 
or to burn some innocent vic- 
tim.. There are 1440 minutes in 
twenty-foutifiours, and the daily 
record show am@ average of over 
1500 fires. SO the fires of just one 
day out of 369 represent a tre- 
mendous loss in human life and 
in property. 

A few years from now we shall 
be the citizens who are owning 
the property and paying the tax- 
es, but as children we can do 
splendid service in saving our 
homes and neighborhood from 
destruction and enormous loss. 
SECOND FIREMAN— 

Are you careless? Don’t tell 
me.: I know. Yes, almost every- 
body is. That is the principal 
reason why there are so many 
fires throughout the world, and 
the United States heads the list. 
A few years ago it was calculated 
that for every man, woman, and 
child, the annual loss by fire in 
Italy was $.15; in France $.48; 
in England $1.05; and in this 
country—$1.95. Yes, we have a 
great many wooden buildings in 
the United States, but that is not 
the only reason we have so many 
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This dramatization presents in an effective man- 
ner the truth that the danger of fire is ever with 
us and that carelessness is frequently to blame. 








CHARACTERS 
FIRE CHIEF 
FIREMEN—Ten. 
FIREMEN’S CHORUS—Any number. 
GHOST OF CARELESSNESS 


CosTUMES 
The Fire Chief, the Firemen, and 
the Firemen’s Chorus wear raincoats 
and firemen’s hats. (The local fire 
department may lend you extra coats 








and hats which they have on hand.) 
Ghost of Carelessness is draped in a 


sheet. 


SETTING 


The scene of the entire dramatiza- 
tion is at a fire. A burning building 
may be shown on a backdrop. A few 
pieces of fire-fighting equipment, 
which may be borrowed from the 
local fire department, will create — 
added interest. 














fires. We are a nation of careless 
people, and that is nothing to be 
proud of. 

THIRD FIREMAN— 

Someone has said that a match 
is perhaps the most valuable, and 
yet the most dangerous, article 
made by man. Nearly six thou- 
sand flames are struck every min- 
ute. The greater part of all fires, 
both helpful and harmful, can be 
traced in some way to matches. 

Carefulness must begin at the 
time of purchase. Buy only a 
good brand of match. If the 
heads fly, or the sticks break eas- 
ily, or the matches continue to 
glow after the flame is blown out, 
the brand is poor. Book matches 
are superdangerous. Do you want 
to know why? First, being given 
out free for advertising, they are 
made cheaply. Second, because 
their stems are paper, they often 
burn long after they are dropped. 
Third, because of the convenient 
package, they are often left ly- 
ing around, and so get into the 
hands of little children. 


— 
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When handling matches we 
must remember these safety rules. 
1. Do not throw away a match 
which is burning, or glowing. ° 
2. In striking a match, strike 
away from you, lest the head fly 
off. 

3. Close the box or folder before 
striking. 

4. Pick up every spilled match. 
5. Keep matches in a strong box 
or jar, away from heat and the 
reach of little children. 

FOURTH FIREMAN— 

As we use fire for heating there 
are two points toconsider—where 
we place it, and how we use it. 
Paint which has begun to blister 
or to turn brown near a stove or 
a heating pipe is a danger signal 
and must not be neglected. Any 
moment that wall may burst into 
flame. Such danger can be cor- 
rected by using common sense. 
Do not put any heating appliance 
close to a wall, wood, cloth, or 
other inflammable material. Sep- 
arate it from the wall by an air 
space and an asbestos board. 








Examine the stovepipes to de- 
termine that all the joints and 
connections are tight and sound. 
Are the pipes free from rust? A 
small rust hole may permit a tiny 
spark to escape, and just one 
spark may cause a fire. A stove- 
pipe should not be permitted to 
pass through floors, closets, or 
other concealed spaces, 

There are a few more warnings 
we should consider as we think 
of using fire for heat. Always 
protect the floor with a metal 
sheet to catch coals that’ might 
fall, and never place a stove or 
a furnace directly on a wooden 
floor. Never, never think of us- 
ing kerosene to hurry up your 
fire. And don’t empty hot ashes 
into wooden boxes or barrels. 
FIFTH FIREMAN— 

The open fire may be one of 
two types. First, consider the fire 
in the fireplace. Around it the 
members of a family gather and 
point out the pictures they see in 
the flames. Of course we assume 
you have a good strong screen, or 
the pictures you see will be those 
such as the fireman knows—pic- 
tures of destruction and suffering, 
resulting from scattered sparks. 

Then we have the bonfire, | 
am sure you can all spell that 
word, but did you know that it 
was once spelled b-o-n-e-f-i-r-e, 
meaning “a fire of bones”? Some 
children take foolish chances at 
a fire. We must remember that 
although fire is fascinating to 
watch, it is always dangerous. 
We must be the cautious folk 
who do not light a fire if a strong 
wind is blowing, or build too 
large a fire, or leave it until we 
make sure that the last spark is 
out. 

SIXTH FIREMAN— 

Fire is our servant when we 
prepare our meals, We are much 
too civilized to eat all of our food 
raw, so a fire is built to cook it. 
Thus, with the rising sun, plumes 
of smoke rise from the chimneys 
of millions of homes all around 
the world, for man is lighting the 
household fire. 

What is that odor? That’s it 
—bacon and eggs. But what 
must we do if the grease should 
catch fire? Here is a word of 
warning. Do not use water t0 
try to extinguish the flames. That 
would serve to spread them. In- 
stead, smother them with the lid 
of a kettle. 

The cookstove on which there 
has. been the (Continued on page 86) 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN SONGS 


A PAGEANT FOR UPPER GRADES OR ALL GRADES 


EDNA BERTRAM RIDDLE 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Public School, Vashon, Washington 


PROLOGUE 


Chorus off stage sings “Amer- 
ica, I Love You.” During the 
singing, the curtains open, re- 
vealing a girl costumed as the 
Statue of Liberty, standing on a 
pedestal. Curtains close as the 
song ends. 


INTRODUCTION 


FIRST NARRATOR (in front of 
curtains )— 

Friends, I come to tell you the 
story of a country of hope, of 
freedom; a country of all kinds 
of people. They worship as they 
choose without fear of persecu- 
tion. They elect their representa- 
tives to make laws, and remove 
unworthy persons from office— 
not by revolution but by the 
ballot. Through much heated dis- 
cussion they remain loyal to one 
flag, the Stars and Stripes; to one 
country, the United States of 
America; and to one cause, that 
of democracy. 

This country that I speak of 
has made tragic mistakes and stu- 
pid blunders. She has failed to 
solve many problems which affect 
the welfare of her citizens. Yet 
she looks hopefully to a future 
when there shall be bread and 
work, liberty and security, for all. 

Her government has endured 
for over a century and a half. 
And under this government the 
United States has become pros- 
perous and wealthy, a huge indus- 
trial power, a vast granary. And 
when disaster has come to any 
nation, American help has been 
given freely. 

She has no desire to rule the 
world. She has been involved in 
wars, but at the close of each one 
she has said, “Let us have peace. 
Let us build something to make 
the world a better place in which 
to live.” 

Even in the midst of unrest, 
criticism, and much change, there 
prevails a great spirit—an idea. 


If you wish to include a number of children in 
an assembly program, try this easily produced 
pageant utilizing familiar songs and quotations. 


American idea. Perhaps that spir- 
it and that idea can best be ex- 
pressed through the songs that 
have been sung at various periods 
in our national history. 


EPISODE I 


(Stagehand places on an easel 
at the side of the stage a placard 
with the words Colonial Days.) 

Chorus sings “Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” Curtains open to show 
a group of pupils costumed and 
arranged to look like the painting 
“Pilgrims Going to Church,” by 
Boughton. Evergreens mounted 
on Christmas-tree standards form 
the background. Blue lights are 
used. Pilgrims move across the 
stage, and as the curtains close, 
Chorus sings the “Doxology.” 

As the curtains open and the 
lights change to white, a girl and 
a boy ,in southern colonial cos- 
tumes step forward and dance to 
the music of the “Minuet,” by 


Paderewski. They bow and the 
curtains close. 
EPISODE II 


(Stagehand places on the easel 
a placard reading American Rev- 
olution. ) 

Chorus sings “Yankee Doodle” 
to the accompanying beat of a 
drum. As curtains open, three 
boys costumed like the picture 
“Spirit of ’76,” by Willard, step 
briskly across the stage, taking 
short steps, while their wounded 
comrade bravely waves to them 
as he lies by the wayside. Red 
lights are used in this scene. 


EPISODE Ill 
(Stagehand places on the easel 


SECOND NARRATOR (costumed to 
represent a gentleman of 1812, 
in front of curtains)— 

So America built her new gov- 
ernment, fashioned upon the plan 
of the Constitution. As time 
went on, relations with England 
became strained over interference 
with shipping and the impress- 
ment of sailors into the British 
navy. So again it seemed im- 
perative. that we fight for our 
rights—which we did—and won. 

During the War of 1812, 
Francis Scott Key, a young law- 
yer from Baltimore, sought the 
release of a friend who was being 
detained on a British vessel. The 
British complied with the re- 
quest, but commanded both men 
to remain on board the British 
ship for the night, as bombard- 
ment of the fort was about to 
begin. Throughout the night the 
two Americans watched the shell- 
ing, and in the morning saw to 
their delight that the flag was 
still flying. On an old envelope 
Francis Scott Key wrote the first 
stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and later completed the 
song, which was sung to an old 
English air. 

So tonight let us all, with 
Francis Scott Key: 

Praise the power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our 

Cause 1t 1s just, 

And this be our motto: 
our trust!” 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 


O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave! 


“In God is 


During the last two lines of 
the quotation the corresponding 


may be played. As the quotation 
is ended, the curtains part, re- 
vealing a large flag on a standard, 
waving in the breeze made by an 
electric fan placed at the side 
just out of sight. 


EPISODE IV 


(Stagehand places on the easel 
a placard reading Old South.) 

Girls’ Chorus off stage sings 
“Hear Them Bells.” At close of 
song, the curtains open to reveal 
a simple one-room cabin painted 
on a backdrop. A Negro family 
is gathered about the door sing- 
ing “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny.” As curtains close, Mixed 
Chorus off stage sings “Keep in 
de Middle of de Road.” 


EPISQDE V 


(Stagehand places on the easel 
a placard reading Civil War.) 

Chorus sings first stanza of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” Curtains open revealing 
a boy who is costumed to repre- 
sent Abraham Lincoln standing 
in front of a Civil War flag. 
It should be displayed flat with 
its stripes vertical. The boy re- 
peats the “Gettysburg Address.” 
When he finishes, and as the cur- 
tains close, the concluding stanza 
of the song is sung. 


EPISODE VI 


(Stagehand places on the easel 

a placard, reading Civil War.) 
INDIANS 

Indian drum sounds are played 
on the piano and muffled war 
whoops are given by pupils off 
stage. 

Girls’ Chorus off stage sings 
“Indian Love Call,” and curtains 
open on a dimly lighted stage. 
Evergreens are used as_back- 
ground. Girl in Indian costume 
pantomimes the search for her 
lover through the trees. At the 
appointed place in the song 3 
boy dressed as an Indian brave 
appears also looking for his love. 





It is the American spirit—the a placard reading War of 1812.) music from the National Anthem At the (Continued on page 88) 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





SCISSORS HELPS 


AMY J. KING 


ERE are some suggestions for 
H showing beginning pupils 
how to use scissors. 

1. See to it that the first pairs 
used have blunt points. 

2. Show pupils how to open 
_ scissors wide but to take only 
tiny, short cuts. Explain that 
cutting in such a manner makes 
it easier to follow an edge or a 
line, to cut around curves, or to 
cut exactly to a corner. 

3. Illustrate that cutting slow- 
ly makes neater work. 

4. Teach the etiquette of al- 
ways passing scissors handles first 
to another person. 


MAKING FRIENDS 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


N our large school there was 
I a tendency for the members 
of each class to limit their ac- 
quaintance and friendship to the 
persons in their own classroom. 
After discussing the advantages 
of having friends in every class- 
room, we decided that each of us, 
every day, would try to become 
acquainted with one person in 
another class. Before long, every 
pupil knew at least fifty persons 
in other classrooms. When we 
discussed the various methods we 
employed to become acquainted 
with other pupils, it became evi- 
dent that we were all developing 
social skills that would increase 
in value. 


VOCABULARY CHECK 


RUBY M. HANSON 


N THE upper grades we have a 
I weekly assignment in spelling. 
As I wish to stress meaning and 
use, fully as much as spelling, one 
period at least is devoted to study 
of the meanings of the new 
words for the week. I often use 
this method for the check-up. 
On the blackboard I put a num- 
ber of interesting sentences, each 
one containing a blank. The pu- 
pils, working with their books 
open, copy the sentences and fill 
each blank with a suitable word 
from the day’s lesson. The chil- 
dren seem to enjoy this method, 
and it is an accurate and quick 
way to check progress. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 10 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A USE FOR ACORNS 


EVELYN ANN FEFER 


ACH year, in the autumn, I 
E ask the children to collect 
acorns, These prove very help- 
ful when they are learning count- 
ing and number combinations. 
After we have accumulated quite 
a supply I distribute a dozen or 
more to each child to keep in his 
desk in a small box. 


A WORD SLIDE 
AUDREY R. GUSTAFSON 


F™ word drill in my primary 
reading class I draw on the 
blackboard, with colored chalk, 
a slide consisting of a ladder of 
words and a slope of words. I 
make it as large as necessary for 
the number of words tobe drilled 
upon. If the names of children 
appear on the slide, I draw stick 
figures near the names to repre- 
sent the children sliding down. 


AN ART HELP 
ELAINE HOFSLUND 


N THE primary grades I have 

the children make portfolios 
for holding their art work. In 
this way, the teacher can judge 
each pupil’s work and note any 
progress made, and the pupil 
takes his work home with less 
chance of losing it. 

Portfolios can be made from 
wrapping paper or from manila 
paper with colored binding. 


PAPER-PUNCHING AID 
MABEL C. OLSON 


HEN punching paper for 

scrapbooks or other uses, 
place a substantial piece of card- 
board with the paper. This will 
enable the punch to get a firmer 
grip, and will result in a truer 
hole. It is also a good idea to clip 
together the sheets to be punched, 
to keep them in even alignment. 


A READING AID FOR BEGINNERS 


GLADYS J. BAKER 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Charlton City, Massachusetts 


HE reading aid illustrated 
here is a card made from 
oak tag or cardboard. Cut a card 
5” x 3” for every pupil in the 
class. On each card draw and 
cut out two rectangles for win- 
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dows. The top window should be 
1” x %”; the bottom window, 4” 
x %”. The top window is used 
for rapid recognition of sight 
words, and the bottom one for 
sentence study. The value of 
this individual card lies in the 
fact that it eliminates finger 
pointing and word calling, while 
at the same time it provides prac- 
tice in correct eye movement. A 
star placed at the upper left of 
the card helps to form the habit 
of reading from left to right. 


A READING TREE 
JENNIE MEWHINNEY 


O CREATE interest in reading, 
I made a large tree from 
brown and green paper, mounted 
it and hung it in the back of our 
room. Below the tree I printed, 
“Add a Leaf to Our Story Tree.” 
At first the children were just 
curious, but when they learned 
they could actually add a leaf by 
reading a story from any book 
other than their reader, they were 
very enthusiastic. As soon as a 
child reported on the story he 
had read, he cut a green, brown, 
yellow, or red leaf. On it he 
printed his name and the title of 
the story read. Then he pasted 
the leaf on the tree. I was de- 
lighted to sée how many children 
brought other books toschool and 
read them in their spare time. 
These children all learned to en- 
joy reading. 


STORYTELLING 
LUCILLE KETTER ABEL 


Y PUPILS in second grade 

like to have me begin an 
imaginativestory for them. Then, 
when I have acquainted them with 
the characters and have a bit of 
action started, I ask, “Who can 
go on from here?” Before the 
tale is ended, many pupils have 
had a hand in the creation of a 
story. I am always surprised at 
the unusual twists or delightful 
details that the children invent. 


MAP BUILD-UP 
ANNE BUTTS 


NE of the most instructive 

and interesting methods 
that I have used in teaching 
fourth-grade geography is a map 
build-up. Each pupil is supplied 
with a hectographed copy of a 
map of the United States with 
the states named and outlined. 
Daily, the children are given sev- 
eral state outlines, hectographed 
on colored paper, to cut out and 
paste in the proper place. No 
two adjoining states are the same 
color. When completed, these 
maps are very attractive. 

The same idea could be applied 
to other countries; and capitals 
and other details might be i 
cluded for older pupils. 
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PLAN A BETTER BREAK 


AS PART OF YOUR HEALTH EDUC} 


RS 


A principal writes us about a Better Breakfast Project in 
her school, “In presenting the important subject of ‘Better 
Breakfasts’ to the children in our school, we desired to make 
it so meaningful to each child that he would participate not 
only in the planning and preparation of meals, but would 
enjoy the food itself three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year in this first and most important meal of the day. 

“Teachers used their own initiative in the manner in which 
the subject of ‘Better Breakfasts’ was to be presented and 
developed in their respective rooms. Supplementary materials 
were used. 

“All the children in the school entered so enthusiastically 
into the studying, planning, and participation of the ‘Better 
Breakfast Project’ that we not only considered it a week 
devoted to ‘Better Breakfast,’ but one which we unofficially 
designated ‘Better School and Home Week’ in all phases of 
child life, both in the home and school.” 

This Breakfast Teaching Unit was used in this successful 
program. Send for yours today. Order below or in coupon 
section. 


AST 
A GOOD BREAKF 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 12-page illustrated hand- 
k on an adequate breakfast and the history of 
American breakfast. Six specific teaching aids are 


———— FF SS Ge Ge ce | 
in 
. S$. GOVT. MEAL PATTERN CHART in full color, size 


u Home Economics Dept. 
a x 2574 yp Day’s Pattern for Good Eating from 


CEREAL INSTI INC. 1S7 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free one “gone unit of the Elementary School 


BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART, size 22” x 17” graph- 
ed Breakfast Teaching Ma 


| 

| 

i ustrates a basic breakfast as reco | 

by leading nutritional authorities. | 
20 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS written in story book form 

ll why a good breakf. makes @ good morning. 7 Name. 

| 

| 

| 

J 








te ast 
Gives 10 suggestions of things for the child to do. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 







Address 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois City Zone State 
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— —CLUB EXCHANGE 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: 


Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades two 
and three wish to exchange post cards, 
letters, snapshots, and souvenirs with 
children of the same grades in other 
schools in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, We are in a small village in 
southern Michigan’s beautiful fruit coun- 
try. Our county is noted for excellent 
dairy farms. We have a number of lakes 
near us. Address mail to: Miss Pansy 
Murdock, Jasper, Michigan. 


_Ohio.—Our fifth-graders wish to cor- 

with other schools elsewhere. 
We live along the beautiful Ohio River, 
thirty miles from historic Marietta. We 
will send pictures made in our art class. 
Address correspondence to: Mr. R. W. 
Talbot, Stover School, New Matamoras, 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of all grades 
and I would like to exchange correspond- 
ence and pictures with pupils in grades 
one to eight and with other teachers. 
We live in the heart of the great oil 
field of Oklahoma. Address: Miss Helen 
Johnson, Arlington School, District 87, 
Route 2, Prague, Oklahoma. 


Ontario.—The pupils of grades one to 
eight of King George School would like 
to correspond with pupils of similar 
grades anywhere in the world. This 
school is situated in the heart of the 
gold-mining district of northern On- 
tario. The laws of Canada will not allow 


Club Exchange, THe 


us to send you samples of gold-bearing 
ore but we do offer to exchange infor- 
mation, booklets, and presents. A large 
percentage of the parents of the pupils 
of this school were born in the European 
countries ravaged by the Axis armies in 
World War Il. Address: Mr. Harry L. 
Cooper, Principal, King George School, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils of grades 
four to eight wish to correspond and ex- 
change products with other pupils in the 
United States or its possessions, Our 
school is in the Conestoga Valley, a fer- 
tile farming region of Lancaster County. 
Address mail to: Miss Mildred Myer, 
Route 1, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


W yoming.—My rural-school pupils in 
grades one to eight would like to cor- 
respond with children in several foreign 
countries. Please send us suitable items 
for our newspaper, and letters about 
your schoolwork and how you live. 
Address all mail to: Miss Janet Bennett, 
Cody, Wyoming. 


Washington.—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils would like to cor- 
respond with schools in other parts of 
the United States and foreign countries. 
We live in the heart of tulip, daffodil, 
and berry fields, and near Puget Sound. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. John W. 
Gearhart, 5429 South Yakima St., Ta- 


coma 8, Washington. 





PARTS OF SPEECH 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 
_ drill in the parts of 


speech is made more interest- 
ing by a game that may be played 
singly or in groups. 

I divided a piece of oak tag 
16” x 6” into forty-eight spaces. 
In the top row I wrote the parts 
of speech. Forty small cards, 2” 
x 1”, were also cut from oak tag, 
and on each of these a word was 
written, five for each part of 
speech. 

If several children are playing, 
the cards are dealt by one who is 
appointed leader, and each player 
in turn places his word under the 
correct part of speech. If it is 
not correct, another pupil, under 
the direction of the leader, may 
change it. When all cards are 
placed, the teacher checks each 
card to see whether the words are 
under the proper headings. In 
competing groups, the first group 
to have the cards placed correctly 
is the winner. You will find this 
game very popular. 
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LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


CHARLES MANKENBERG 


AST year in my fifth and sixth 

grades I had pupils frommany 
different sections of the United 
States and of the world. Each pu- 
pil made an oral report to the class 
about where he formerly lived. 
Information included climate, re- 
sources, mountains, lakes, prod- 
ucts, and so on. Some children 
brought to school pictures, post 
cards, or souvenirs of another 
state or country. 

Children who had always lived 
in our state volunteered to pre- 
tend that they had come from 
states or countries that otherwise 
would not have been represent- 
ed. They were quizzed on their 
“adopted” regions. 

Following each report, the oth- 
er pupils asked questions about 
the place described. 

Among the widely scattered 
regions represented ‘by pupils in 
our State of Washington school 
were Alaska, North Carolina, and 
Sweden. 
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TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


Featuring 
Vaeation Experiences 


Ve all Caches 


H ERE is an opportunity you will su-ely want to take advantage 

of! Write the story of that wonderful trip you had this sum- 
mer, so that other teachers may know about it. See the list of 
attractive prizes given below. 

If you are a teacher in active service .(or subject to call as a 
substitute), a school librarian, school administrator or supervisor, 
you can qualify. Your traveling may have been done by train, bus, SHER 
ship, plane, or private automobile, or by a combination of these 
means of transportation. 

To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 
being careful to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of the RAIL 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest* manuscript. 

Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW—pasted on a postcard, 
or under first-class postage in an envelope. Write up your trip 
while it is fresh in your mind. The Contest closes OCTOBER 15. 


i b CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING $1,000 
ee $ 300.00 


”’ 
























ee 200.00 
5k NTA nc 100.00 
SE es 75.00 
Fifth Prize....... ‘ 50.00 
BD I sccecnsnccitninensenesnnins a 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each............ 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each.............. 150.00 

$1,000.00 


THE INSTRUCTOR is an Associate Member of the 
National Association of Travel Officials (NATO) 


Pee ee ee Se ST SS ee es ees Ss eS eee ee See ee Sy 


{ENTRY BLANK-1947 TRAVEL CONTEST; 








| TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 9-41 | 

\ ‘ 

i I have been to | HOLI 
1 on a Vacation Trip this year and would like to know more about your | 

\ $1,000.00 Travel Contest, which closes October 15. Please send me the | 

\ Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. | 

| My Name is (If Mrs., so state) | RAIL 
Street or R.D. seal : : | 

i P.O. G Zone State | 

I Grade G School (or other position) ail 

Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: | 

i NAME ADDRESS 

\ 

te 7 a 

I 

I inl he caieipeataiatemalend - 
a ee ee ee 





Astounding!” 


2 ~ 


SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern railroads! Do you 
mean to say that switch is thrown by a man who never sees it? 


RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the switch and 
the signal beside it are run by remote control—and the operator 
is 50 miles away! 





HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a marvelous 
mechanism! 


RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic control,” like 
other modern railroad equipment, helps make possible the 
swift, safe rail transportation on which this country depends. 
Railroads can continue to progress if they earn enough money 
for the fine service they give! 


cried Mr. Holmes 


RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the marvelous “electric 
map” which shows the location of every train on a long stretch 
of track. Colored lights indicate the position of each switch 
and signal. The operator can throw switches and direct 
trains many miles away — simply by turning the little knobs 
in front of him! 
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Railroad 


American Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





Weil Today 





How TO Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 





Pe 








YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in guidance, or in teaching arithmetic, art, language; 
music, reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to know how 
to use visual aids (see page 25), address your questions to our counselor 
in that field, in care of Trte INstRucTOR, Editorial Department, Dans. 
ville, N. Y. A reply will appear in this department, or an answer will 
be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 















































quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 72, 90, 92 and 94.) 
i 
! HYGEIA, THE HEALTH MAGAZINE, Dept. D § ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS i 
1 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 16, Ill. 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. I . ‘ 
M 
SPECIAL OFFER = Send offers checked: | FREE Please send me your 4 USU Ul ance 
ial Introduct 
j D ioeis, for which T enclose _ new booklet, “You and Your Railroads.” j 
Chec Money r 
Ly Free sample copy of Hypeia. I LAURA BRYANT PAUL L. HILL 
i Full information on Student Group Study t 1 am a teacher at School I 
j an described in your advertisement. t ; j Teacher of Singing, Psychologist, Department 
I Public Schools, of Educational Counsel, 
a Peo J Name_____ ee ee Ithaca, New York Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
St. or R.D. -_ = St. or R.D. ininnndeiligaaamiimaitali 
P.O. G | 2.0.6 
| Zone State Zone State I 
ooo ———___---— When some part o song has been Bobby, sev 
9-471N 20 | 9-47 IN 67 : pus ff @ sme by ™ yews ot, nen 
taught incorrectly is it possible for the our school from a second grade elie. 
es cs ce eee es ee ee es es error to be corrected? where, reads as well as our average 
: fourth-graders and d arithmeti 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS BEATRICE FOODS CO., Educ. Divisi . : — ee 
J 421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 1 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, ti, I - y md in rhythm ed be cor- —_ as py pone He mes for 
| ] rected, Dut an error in the tune is us age, ts motor co-ordination is 
i FREE 1 am interested in knowing SPECIAL OFFER Please send me very, very difficult to correct and is rather poor. Should we keep him in 
ys very 
hee complete teaching kits at 25¢ second grade or place him in third? 
J about T.C.U.’s ““10-Way Protection” Policy [each ‘for which | enclose” Each. «| not worth the effort. Drop the song 
kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 20 Individ- and explain to the children exactl Many accelerated children dev 
I Pp y 
] against accident, sickness, and quarantine. = Pwraits eulisble , Af -y!+- wh If it is the teacher’s fault, problems of social adjustment. | 
| ; I certain states. See ad. on Page 79 for I as . 4 . J : 2 
(No agent will call.) eamatete tatesmetien.) acknowledge it. I heard a new teach- seems wise, therefore, to keep chil- 
' i p I 8 _ > . : P 
| j | et say to her class, “I have not had as_ dren with their own social group and 
Ob tteme = _ Name —— much music as you have had. I will make adjustments for their higher in- 
: i i . y Se 8 
\ j | learn with you.” She became one of tellectual abilities. 
: St. or RD. haniaibelbadiiitiien \ St. or R.D._. | the best music teachers in the system. If wisely handled, Bobby could bk 
P.0. & { 206 | e a word-teller and possibly even read 
j Zone S — Zone State stories to th : 
e rest of the room, gain- 
4 oainis alates ; Is ° possible to — in - ing,-rather than losing, status thereby, 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee —— ee ea ae es es ee ee ee grades to sing m tune? re are a . . 
J WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO 1 | ways some who do not get the pitch. — oe : a ee ae 
1808 Washington Ave, St. Louis 3, Mo. I 282) North Sth St, Milwaukee, Wis. I , ; , Parents realize the importance of all- 
i FREE i \ It is not only possible for all chil- round development rather than exploi- 
; Please send me your 1947 =f FREE Please send me literature dren to learn to sing in tune, it is es- tations of intellectual ability alone. 
| Webster Workbook Catalog listing more | oo ) teen Gees Oe i sential for good singing. To sing out ° ‘ 
1 than 110 titles in the fields of reading, | , ee ' of tune is as incorrect as it is to say 
1 arithmetic, English, geography, social stud. | PORE, “A Musical Opportunity for Every 5 | 2-+-2=—5. Any given pitch is sci- ba a in the third grade, has bee 
S ta feet, ond cate 1 chia” , entifically a certain number of vibra- wate. £ oy J to other children’s 
] i tions. By using a good pitch pipe PrOPEr?- ) Be acquiring @ rer =_ 
i : as a “stealer.” What can be done? 
§ Nome J Name constantly, you will succeed. 
I a : 
j ‘ It is important that all misappro- 
+ ; , 
J St. or RO St. or RD. I priated items be returned to their 
1 pos P.O. G I How can I correct children who call the rightful owners, but it is equally im- 
y Zone _. State Zone _. State | | measure signature the “time signature” portant that George be provided with 
7 | or those who say “sing in time”? . . 
' 9-47 IN 39 9-471N193 J some trinkets which he has not had 
peor ----- oeceeeesse=---—4 There is no such thing as a time to steal. Then he will have some 
J RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Educ. Dept. | FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY i signature, Time in music is tempo, thing of his own to show or to swap. 
i Camden, N. J. | 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. i or speed. We sing a song fast or If he steals primarily to gain at- 
j FREE Piesse cond me iS-pege 8 FREE Please send me your new fi slow or moderately fast or slow. Lat- tention, see that he gets the atten 
i , , in words are used commonly to indi- tion as a reward for good behavior. 
] booklet on RCA Victor Record Library for | Catalog on Workbooks for English, Arith- J es > general time of ——— —— ae hag ha" —— we 
, , \ xamples are: “presto” or “scherzo,” making in the right direction, or hov 
i —— er \ meaning quick, lively, or rapidly; much more grown-up he is acting. 
“ ” “ ” 
Geme andante,” moderately fast; “largo 
cl : — 1] or “adagio,” slow. Some makers of ° 
1 | music books now use English terms, Mary, in the fifth grade, seems at eas 
i i | ae 99 66 » in the classroom but is frightened over 
St. or R.D. rs St. or RD such as “quickly,” “not too fast, 2 oS oo 
| , * D. . i “fi 9 eee appearing in an assembly program. How 
| 20.6 1 20.6 ively, at the beginning of songs, can I help her develop self-confidence? 
Zone... ———— Zone jiieniaaasee I | to indicate the speed of the selections. 
i 9-47 ini63 I 9-471IN17 J The best sign for time is the met- The first step would be to talk with 
Be a a ef ronome mark, for example Mary—not to ask, Why are yo 
vs. BEET sean ASSOCIATION al J PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept, X ed a | a Fog 0 Wy pte 
ower ., Washington 5, D. P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio =x 126 you feel. en she has had an 
FREE Send me your 20-piece FREE 1 am interested in the It indicates the number of notes of Po ctunity to tell how she feels with 
B Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet (Wall ivory Inspection Patrol "ss described in! | a given kind to be sung to the min- out implication that she should 
Dat, Seprcend. war Leetet, Pectepregte fee cere teeta inaction fe. (| | ute. The metronome mark shown ashamed, you can plan, with Mary’ 
b Teachi Manual, and illustrated 62-page 1 trot Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 1 | means that the speed is to be 126 co-operation, small steps toward sit- 
book, ver e . . . ° . 
1 in intermediate and aon eatin. rom ee ee oe 1 quarter notes per minute. (A metro- isfaction in wider social contact 
j Grate _— } = Name of Schoo! ————_______. 1 | nome is an instrument which, when than her own group. A possible pr 
pa FP 1 | wound and set, swings a pendulum a _ gression is: taking notes to teachers 
I ae ee 1 | certain number of times to the min- making announcements to children # 
j eae : i i cies eee ae J | ute. Sixty is slow; 132, quite fast.) other rooms; reading stories to pt 
I I | [In Miss Bryant’s column in the mary children; helping with planninf 
5 poe = BB -A+d _ State 1 | May 1947 issue, we let the word fime for an all-school program; taking 
] 9-471n4 | 9-471N92. | | get into print instead of the word nonspeaking parts in a program 
i. 
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tune, We're sorry. The Editors.] 


and, finally, a small speaking part. 
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‘ot had with improvements in their working conditions. 
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Looks like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more than that. 
This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, grandson. And it’s even 
more than that! It’s a picture of three generations of coal miners—with a 


Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 — of the 
nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own their own homes 
or rent from private landlords; the remaining one-third 
live in company-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other indus- 
tries. For example, newly built modern homes in the 


cting. family total of 98 years of mining coal! Appalachian region rent for as little as $18 per month, 
The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The son is still Home-ownership among miners is increasing —due 

at east in th ‘ th 30 , . hi dit. And tl d heals in no small measure to encouragement and financial 

. -” rn ‘TY ‘ S é 2nd F , Mh 

* How palace sale pene a ee Ae ae a eee aid from mine owners who realize that a man becomes 

. How . ' as 

aad mine worker for 18 years. This family is unusual, of course. But not so unusual a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 

tk with as you might think. For even though coal mining is hard work there’s a tradi- pride in “a home of his own.” 

re you tional pride in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of * * * 

me how easier occupations. Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 

<a Deh of — A bene® eons ont dtol _———— useful teaching aids: “Pertinent Facts About Coal,” and 

7 id he nd, of course, its not as hard work as it used to be, either. Loc ay more “Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 

yu. ° ° ° ° ° 

Mary’ than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechanically cut. Over to teachers only. 

urd sat 50% is mechanically loaded . . . only about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. ~ 

ontacts , “ ° > , VES 

ble pew Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s progressive BITUMINOUS Prey COAL 

eachers Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s Bituminous Coal 

idren i cognbiosenaiies ; ingle BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

ae mines the most productive in all the world. They pay their miners the high- 815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

lanning est wages—and are operated with greater skill and safety than ever before. Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

taking 

rograil 
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parts BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA | 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





Wil Jodh 





HOW TO | ie coupons 


offering 
quired information, and mail 








materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 




















@ BED E BR [ Coupon Section, Densvilie, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 70, 90, 92 and 94.) 
' i 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 1-9 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana Chicago 54, Il. 
FREE professional de- FREE Please send me free: 
Pease cond _ C Full details on the movie, “The Story I 
scriptive literature concerning “The Geog- , ee tee a ian I 
raphy Foundation Serles” for service in 5 Fee ctectroosn distribution; vue 
Menstrual Physiology Chart, one chart 
Grades 1—3. | Rp, classroom use. | 
i | 
a | Name____ — | 
I 1 
St. or R.D.. r OF = 1 
P.O. P.0. & 
= a) | I 
9-47 in192 | 9-471N38 | 
DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-D9 J SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY | 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. i 5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. ; 
FREE sbiesse mail free catalogue of [| SPECIAL OFFER Send me your new J 
visual teaching equipment and name 0 booklet, “Tools of Teaching,” a graded, 
nearest DeVey School Supply Dealer, I Hustrated Catalogue of it ae ork. | 
I books, Posters, Music, Flash Cards, and 
Ye 1 other Teaching Aids. 1 enclose 10c in | 
OO I coin to cover handling. ] 
I l 
Neme__ — I aa — I 
St. of B.D. a St. or R.D. — amen 
P.O. & | 20.6 | 
Zone... State Zone Se 
9-471no9 I 9-471N 14 I 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 






































| ARNOLD, SCHWINN G COMPANY 1 
2117 Franklia Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. i 1743-B WN. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. , 
FREE Piease send me: [) “Health | FREE Please send me, for my pu- ] 
end, H a =? Bay on i pils, without cost. .... copies of the | 
k; our Hea ou,” 4-page Schwinn Cyclorama, the giant-size bi- 
version “of above for students: () “Dental | cycling folder that is profusely illustrated | 
Hygiene 6-page Teacher's Text ‘ Gy with full col f the £ 
“Your Teeth and You,” 4-page version © I olor photographs o' jameus l 
above for students. movie stars in action with their Schwinn- 
(Specify quantity desired) | Built Bicycles. I 
l ! 
i iccerctierenenensts, tnaieemebeieiitetailenietniaeidiendiaile i Name__ " 
St. or R.D. penitent vanesamansant St. or R.D. wanuiens 
P.O. & | P.O. G l 
Zone ._. State : Zone State - 
9-471n194 | 9-47INTIO I 
—_———— ee ee iutataneteteteterteteteteeieh 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE i ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. ; 
FREE Please send me .... free I FREE Please send me, free, your i 
copies of your useful teaching sid, “Per- 1 IMlustrated catalog of Science and Nature ] 
I Study Units for primary and intermediate ] 
tinent Facts about Coal”; () one copy of r grades. | 
“Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” | (Please PRINT name and address) | 
= ————————— | = I 
St. or R.D. wae St. or R.D._ anees 
P.O. & I P.O. & l 
Zone... —o — , Zone... State 
9-47INI6o «FA 9-471IN 109 | 
Re meme ee a ND Se Sawa mamma wend 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. | R 48 RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
617 North Second St., St. Louls 2, Mo. 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Itt. 1 
I 
SPECIAL OFFER Send me Work- "| FREE Please send me a free copy " 
of “How to Make Costumes for School 
book No. , referred to in your ad- l Plays and Pageants.” I 
vertisement on Page 96. I enclose 10c Name of School — 
(stamps or coin) to cover shipping cost. I Teacher of j 
—: 2 os I 
St. of R.D. winemaamnes — St. or R.D. 
P.O. & i P.O. & 1 
Zone... eS Oe a = 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 

Instructor in Art, 

Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON, 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Please give me some suggestions for us- 
ing leaves in the primary grades in late 
September. 

1. In grade one, have children draw 
around leaves and color them. 

2. In grades two and three, leaves 
can be drawn freehand on manila 
drawing paper. Make at least three 
kinds, such as maple, oak, or willow. 

3. Make at least seven leaf cutouts. 
Scatter these on 12” x 18” or 18” x 
24” paper. Draw around them. Then 
make other leaves between the first 
ones and the result will be a lovely 
informal pattern. Color the leaves. 

4. On another paper paint free- 
hand (without drawing around a 
pattern) many colored leaves. Do 
this in an informal way. 

5. Place cut-paper leaves under 
pieces of newsprint paper. Rub over 
them with old wax crayons that have 
the paper peeled off. Use the broad 
side of the crayon. 


+ 
What are the most important art ma- 


terials for grade one? Name some of 
secondary importance. 


The most important art materials 
are: (1) clay that hardens; (2) tem- 
pera paint; (3) colored wax crayons; 
(4) finger paints and finger-paint 
paper (or glossy shelf paper); (5) 
manila paper 18” x 24” or larger. 

Less important materials are: (1) 
nonhardening clay; (2) papier-miché. 


. 


Can brown paint be made out of muddy 
colored paint? If so, how do you sug- 
gest that this be done? 


Brown paint can be made by mix- 
ing all sorts of dirty colors together. 
In doing so, add a little yellow if the 
mixture looks too purplish. If it 
looks too greenish add a little red. 
If it then looks too grayish add a red- 
dish mixture. 

Although you are not using new 
colors it will help you if you remem- 
ber that purple and orange make 
brown, while red and green some- 
times make brown or gray. 


* 
We have no art room where we can 
spread out materials, How can we do 
clay work and finger painting? 

Do these things out of doors when 
the weather will permit. The chil- 
dren can sit on the grass to do clay 
modeling. They can put their finger- 
painting paper on the sidewalk or on 
some smooth boards. Perhaps you 
can fix up a corner of the basement 
to use for art classes in winter. 


What educational values may be derived 
from a homemade movie relating toa 


The manner in which the work is 
planned and carried out will deter- 
mine to a great extent the value of 
such an activity. 

I am assuming that when your first 
movie is made, a “machine” (the box 
which is used to carry the film) is 
constructed that can be used for all 
your movies during the school year. 
This is an experience that does not 
need to be repeated often. 

Now as to the values derived from 
making the series of pictures, 

First, there must be a reason, in 
the minds of the pupils, for making 
a show. When one has a worthy pur- 
pose and acts accordingly, he is tak- 
ing a step toward better citizenship, 

Once the decision is made, the 
next step is planning. Let this be 
pupil .planning, with only needed 
guidance from the teacher. The pic- 
ture may not tell the story as com- 
pletely as the teacher could, but she 
has been planning years longer than 
her pupils; they are the ones who 
need the training. Like many other 
things, we learn to plan by planning. 

Usually a movie is made by 1 
group. Learning to work with oth- 
ers is something that carries over into 
life outside of school. 

As to subject matter—in order to 
make a series of pictures showing 
means of communication, children 
must know something about this 
subject. Simply copying the picture 
of a semaphore amounts to little 
more than busywork, but to find 
out why a picture of a semaphore 
should be included in a movie on 
communication calls for reading, lis- 
tening, discussing, studying pictures, 
and perhaps viewing travelogue films. 


od 


Do you approve of the “travel approach” 
to ing geography? Please discuss 


The “travel approach” is good if 
it is not carried too far. If a real 
or an imaginary trip is taken to every 
place studied a child will tire of 
“travel” long before he leaves ele- 
mentary school. Variety in ways o 
presenting material is desirable. 

Be sure to make adequate prepara 
tion for the trip. This can be just 
as worth-while a learning experience 
as the trip itself. Guide your pupils 
to read about the place to which they 
are going so that they will know 
what to look for and also be able 
ask intelligent questions. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 78. 
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Now...for your classes 


SHOW THIS 
UNIQUE NEW 
-LDUCATIONAL 

MOTION 
PICTURE 





Here indeed is a pleasant opportunity for your 
classes to gain and retain a scientific understanding 
of candy, its relation to other foods and its correct 
place in the diet. 


' In just 20 fact-packed minutes, “CANDY AND 
NUTRITION” offers a sound presentation of 
authoritative information. It shows how candy is 
made; pictures candy’s ingredients, dramatizes their 
food value, and shows what part of the world they 
come from; charts the proper place of candy in the 
modern diet, and illustrates the chemistry of candy 
as an energy food. 

Briefly, that’s the good news about “CANDY 
AND NUTRITION,” the dramatic new 2-reel 
movie presentation of the story of candy, produced 
by RKO-Pathe and offered to you through facilities 
of Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Sponsored by the Council on Candy of the 


CANDY IS 


© 1947, nea 
National Confectioners’ Association, ““CANDY 
AND NUTRITION” tells the story so directly and 
simply that it is entirely suitable for children’s 
classes as young as the sixth or seventh grade. Yet 
it is brimful of interest for adult audiences, too. It’s 
yours to use at no cost except the very small charge 


for transportation. 


Why not write to Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice for a print today? Specify date wanted. 





Another classroom help —FREE TEACHING KIT 


For classroom discussion following the motion picture 
(or for use independently) you will want these three 
large wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients 
of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. 

Also available to you: graphic folders reproducing 
in 8% x 11 size (to fit students’ notebooks) the large 
charts listed above. State how many folders wanted. 

Use coupon on page 90. 











DELICIOUS COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


eke} 8) 





HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
+ + @n organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy, 
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OF TEACHERS have reviewed and ap- 
f and format of our teaching mate- 
rest ing. is about this basic textile fiber are 
© sitestions that students understand. A 
io “s i 1 to 3 and a Cartoon Booklet for Grades 
levels of the different 
-and reference leaflet for each 


they have used a single set of the . 

= amd over again in several classes. 
Ml teachers with extra sets of booklets sO, 

5 Sangin for permanent use. 

jefayon teaching units today. Order . 
mdents. If you already have the 

EB bankiets for this term's classes. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me, free of charge, the material checked: 


FOR GRADES 1 to 3 
[] (TE 1-3) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit 
———(SE 1-3) Copies of Student Reader-Coloring Book 


Quantity 
FOR GRADES 4 to 8 
[] (TE 4-8) Complete Teaching Unit 


| 
| 
| 
——(SE 4-8) Copies of Student Cartoon Booklet | 
Quaxtity | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





America's Largest Producer of Rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O, New York 1, N. Y. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Publi? 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Please tell me whether you consider 
that it is good practice to read stories to 
children, 


It is very definitely good practice 
to read stories to children. I regret 
that teachers do not spend more time 
doing it. If good bits of children’s 
literature are read to girls and boys, 
they may gain an interest in various 
types of literature—and such an in- 
terest might never be developed oth- 
erwise. 

The story selected should be one 
which the teacher enjoys. Her en- 
joyment should be made apparent 
from the manner of reading. Charac- 
teristics of good oral reading should 
be demonstrated by the teacher. 

Some brief discussion should follow 
the reading to stimulate appreciation 
and encourage further reading by the 
pupils. 

I believe that some time should be 
given to literary or “fun” reading 
every day in every classroom. 


5 


How many reading groups should there 
be in a second grade of about thirty 
children? 


The number of reading groups in a 
second grade should be determined 
by the distinct reading levels found 
in the group. If pupils are definitely 
at first-, second-, and third-grade 
levels, three groups may be satisfac- 
tory. Usually, however, individuals 
are found at intermediate points be- 
tween grade levels, so that five or 
more groups are necessary. 

In addition, consideration should 
be given to the particular reading 
needs of a group, so that special em- 
phasis may be made when needed. 
Social and personality factors also 
should be considered in organizing 
small groups. 


_ 


Will you give some suggestions for de- 
veloping better vocabulary background 
for reading? 


Give pupils as many worth-while 
firsthand experiences as possible— 
trips, excursions, experiments. 

Make lists of new words, interest- 
ing words, and important words in 
each subject being studied. 

Discuss pictures, models, and all 
types of visual materials. 

When reading to pupils, stop to 
discuss unusual words and phrases. 

Have pupils study word origins, 
synonyms, antonyms, suffixes, pre- 
fixes, root words. 

In the upper grades the study of 
similes and metaphors is interesting. 


In our school we plan to have an arith 
metic laboratory. What are some of the 
things which should be placed in it? 


I want to congratulate you on un- 
dertaking a project of this kind. The 
equipment in an arithmetic labora- 
tory does not have to be expensive, 
You need manipulative materials and 
other visual aids which will help the 
pupil understand his work with num- 
ber. Markers, such as cards, splints, 
or sticks, are essential. An abacus or 
some other device to show the mean- 
ing of place value will be very use- 
ful. The most common dry and 
liquid measures, as well as familiar 
weights, are desirable pieces of equip- 
ment for your laboratory. 

There are some good films and film 
strips available in the field of arith- 
metic. Your laboratory should have 
some of these visual aids. Because 
of the cost of such items, schools 
often extend their purchase of this 
form of instructional material over 
a period of several years. 


& 


Please tell me the names of-a couple of 
recent books on the teaching of arith 
metic, 

The following book deals with the 
teaching of arithmetic in the first six 
grades: How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful, by L. J. Brueckner and 
F. E. Grossnickle (John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia) . 

The teacher who is interested in 
making arithmetic meaningful should 
also consult Chapter VII, in Part I of 
the Forty-fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago). 


o 


1 do not understand what is meant by 
grouping in counting. Please explain it 
to me. 


Group counting means that a pupil 
recognizes a group of objects, such 
as dots or some other semiconcrete 
marking, without one-to-one identi- 
fication. With practice in group rec- 
ognition from flash cards or from 3 
blackboard, all children in the pri- 
mary grades will have little trouble 
in recognizing groups of 5. 

The study of grouping showed that 
pupils who learned to recognize groups 
were much more effective in dealing 
with verbal problems and in abstract 
number situations than the pupils 
who had to depend upon one-to-one 
relationships in number. Inability 
group is a sign of immaturity with 
numbers. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 70, 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking at this 


group, which child had come to school without 
his breakfast? Chances are you couldn’t—and 
yet, if this were your class, how important it 
would be to know/ For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pupils’ daily 
eating habits, not just at breakfast, but at 
every meal—only then can you hope to do 
the vitally important job of raising nutritional 
standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far-sighted 


administrators and teachers are using author- 
itative materials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special diet surveys 
among their students. These teachers, aware 
of the acute need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their children are eat- 
ing and how each meal contributes to the 
total day’s diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating habits even in 
the most well-to-do communities where they 
are least suspected. 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 
[_]... information about the Diet Survey. 


IN-3 | 


(_]... Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Name ere 
| Position __ 

| School 

Address _ 


eee ee ee — $$ 


_ State 


The diet survey is just one step in General 
Mills “Program of Assistance in Nutrition and | 
Health Education,” Once the teacher knows, 
from survey results, what improvements are 
needed, General Mills can help her follow 
through with a suggested nutrition program— 
by providing practical materials, plans and 
individual guidance. These are all geared to 
her own special problems—and prepared by 
leading educators and health workers. 

If you would like to study the diet habits 
of your students—learn how to adapt a nutri- 
tion program to your curriculum—mail this 
coupon today. 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Mode! construction 

@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


. and many other interesting subjects 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT FAB- 
RIC TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for rayons 
(including acetate), nylon, 
spun rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint 
and dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, 
linen, silk or wool. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a Free Copy of 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Critic Teacher, Grades 5 A—6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Please list some of the state courses 
of study or bulletins on science in 
elementary 


The following are published as 
separate bulletins. 

A Science Program for Elementary 
Schools, Grades 1, 2, and 3 and A 
Science Program for Elementary 
Schools, Grades 4, 5, and 6 (State 
Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn.). 

Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Science in the Twelve-Year School 
Program (State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbia, $.C.). 

Science Education for the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Ohio, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 3 (State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio). 

Revised Course of Study in Science 
for the Elementary Schools, Bulletin 
No. 465 (State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, La.). 

Science in the Elementary School 
(State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.). 

Science for the Elementary School, 
Publication No. 227 (State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, N.C.). 

Many states have included their 
science suggestions in the elementary- 
education bulletins and courses of 
study. Other state publications on ele- 
mentary science are in preparation. 


o 
Please suggest a reference that will be 


helpful in conducting field trips in 
science, 


I recommend the following source. 

Pitluga, George E.: Science Excur- 
sions into the Community (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York). 

It suggests how to plan excursions, 
lists purposes in taking them and 
types of places to visit, and gives 
other valuable assistance. 


« 


Is there any particular time of year that 
the study of wild flowers and trees 
should be taught? 


It depends on what you are plan- 
ning to teach about wild flowers and 
trees. If you are teaching a unit on 
seed dispersal, autumn is the best time 
to gather materials for such a study. 
If you are studying about how plants 
change as the seasons change, you 
will wish to consider flowers and 
trees briefly at different times of the 
year. Spring is a suitable time to 
study flowers and trees because then 
flowers are in bloom-and trees are 
blossoming and getting new leaves. 


I would appreciate some suggestions 
for helping my fifth-grade language 
class to write stories. 


Story writing in the fifth grade 
can be a pleasant adventure. After 
an enthusiastic discussion of possible 
subjects, characters, and experiences, 
it is well to block out the main in- 
cidents of a sample or trial story. 
As a class exercise, start with an an- 
ecdote or a statement, such as, “My 

aa an 

pet does the smartest tricks!” Give 
the children the feel for a strong 
beginning sentence, then a sequence 
of incidents, and finally a good con- 
cluding sentence. Keep the discus- 
sion spirited and everyone thinking 
and contributing. The urge to write 
comes when each one has caught an 
idea. 

These are helpful suggestions that 
one fifth-grade class worked out. 

1. Let the characters reveal them- 
selves by action and by words rather 
than by giving descriptions of them. 

2. Work up to the climax of the 
story—then end it quickly. 

3. Use good expressive words. 

4. Have fun with imagination. 


e 


Please list some essentials that will help 
children in the art of communicating 
ideas through language. 


Here are a few essentials which, 
if learned, will enable the child to 
express his ideas in a manner that is 
pleasant to his listener and will show 
consideration for the rights and feel- 
ings of that listener. 

1. Speak with a voice that is pleas- 
ing to the listener. 

2. Choose a variety of words to 
express an idea. 

3. Use sentences that are varied 
both in structure and in length. 

4. Experiment with sentences, and 
occasionally use a transposed order. 
(Do not begin every sentence with 
the subject.) 

§. Allow opportunities’ for others 
to talk. 

6. Listen carefully to hear impor- 
tant things that others say. 

7. Know when and where a con- 
versation should be continued. 

8. Learn to disagree courteously 
with another person’s judgment, but 
avoid argument for mere argument’s 
sake. 

9. Do what should be done when 
you and another person begin to talk 
at the same time. 

10. Express ideas simply, clearly, 
and exactly enough so that those to 
whom one is speaking will understand 
just what is meant. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 70. 
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GIVE SEWING PROJECTS 


TRIPLE VALUE! 





Make each project a graphic 
lesson in thrift and resource- 
fulness, as well as basic 
sewing technique. Use 
“Thrifty Thrills with Cotton 
Bags”—the remarkable new 
sewing book that gives direc- 
tions for making attractive 
and useful household items 
from feed, flour, meal, and 
other Cotton Bags. 

Take advantage of the 
three-in-one value “Thrifty 
Thrills” brings to sewing 
classes. See new initiative 
develop, a livelier class 
interest grow! 











Good quality cotton bags 
are available at your local 
bakeries...for your entire 
class...at small cost. 













NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL| Hii 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE a gr: 
to t 
Note: 
followi 
Califor 
tucky, 
50 Persona 
Just show this gorgeous line of Personal Cards «. 
Sorteeenchone ghaleealll ieatiaaiais $] oo 
$1. They sellonsight! Youmakeexcellent ame" 
profit on each sale. No experience re- , 
pecially ason, and tak easy neue B Scveral 
ness peopleoither’spere orfall tenet MCLEE ip corsed 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY Aszsrtments PSC me enterta 
Sell newest $1 Assortments—Reli ° . 
eae etka 27 fo 51 Bee 
Extra Cash. Splendid money- shows 
plan for Churehes, Clubs, Lodges. SEND 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. roe, Samples tested, 









Teachers! Get this complete kit 


for a vitally important class project on 


Why we need milk! 


Here, for the first time, is an aid for which grade contribute to the better health of your pupils — and 
school teachers have often asked —an effective, win the enthusiastic approbation of their parents. 
carefully-prepared kit for teaching children the diet Produced by specialists in visual education for chil- 
value of milk and dairy products. It provides all the dren, this project kit is designed for boys and girls of 
material for a home-and-classroom project which can grade school age. It comprises: 


Wall Chart * Teacher’s Manual « Pupils’ Folders 
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Individual Folders and Check Charts for 30 Pupils 


These folders contain all the material in the Wall Chart, with 20 
questions for review. They also show the correct amount of milk 
required for proper diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep “score” on their own consump- 
tion of dairy products. Appeals to children because it makes a 
game of good diet habits. Each Home Diet Check has space for 
scoring 4 children and 2 adults. . 


Teacher's Manual. A four-page guide to help you obtain the 
best teaching results from the Wall Chart and the Pupils’ Individ- 
ual Folders. Contains material for a short, simplified science talk 
... Suggested blackboard demonstrations ... and review questions. 
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Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. On one side, this chart 
explains the value of milk in building health. On the other, it presents 






These kits cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 





4 

| 

a graphic story of milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress from farm | 80c to produce. They’re yours for only 25c each : 

to table. Attractively illustrated in full color. Size, 19” x 26” —while they last. Use this coupon and order today. 

Note: Teachers’ kits are available in the Montana, Missouri, New York, Nebraska, | ado: : 

following states only: Alabama, Colorado, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South | | Beatrice Foops Co. 

California, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, | Educational Division Ilinoi 

tucky, Ka Michigan, Maryland Wyoming, and also Washington, D. C. | 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 5, Hlinois 

y, Kansas, gan, Maryland, yoming gton, fe 
| Please send me........ complete teaching kits at 25c each for 

Free to Your School — A Showing of the Educational | which I enclose......... Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 

Sound and Color Film—“THE STORY OF MILK” | Individual Pupils’ Folders, and 1 Teacher's Manual. 

Several hundred schools have shown, and en- ing, available to schools with their own : NGO nanennnnnnennnenennnneeenennrnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenneescnnnnnnnnnnnnnntnseees stan | 

dorsed, this brand-new moving picture.An 16 mm. sound projection equipment. For ee ee a ee a nial a 

entertaining “field trip” through a modern _—full particulars, write Modern Talking = | 

dairy, Explains the nutritive value of milk, Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, | ee —. md 

shows how it is homogenized, pasteurized, New York 20, N. Y. Give dates on which | City, Zone, State.. | 

tested, and distributed. A 27-minuteshow- —_ you would like to exhibit the film. Se ee 
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READY FOR YOU NOW 






















6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Classroom 


FILMS! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


‘? 






Hare and the Tortoise. A children’s 
classic that comes vividly alive in 
this completely charming film 
presentation. 
















brings to your classroom six outstand- 


ing new films...so skillfully conceived, 


so brilliant in performance that they ¢ 
actually mark a forward step in audio- 


visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information absolutely absorbing—are, 


Puppetry. Shows the complete art 
of puppetry from the carving of 
figures to their manipulation on 
actual stage sets. 


in themselves, enriching experiences 
which your pupils will remember fully 
and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you 
teach without them. Write for full in- eo 
formation on each of these films today. 


immunization. The latest in the 
famous series of EBFilms on the 
human b an interesting, 


y.. 
authoritative, understandable ex- 
-_ IN FULL COL planation of disease prevention. 


@ic+/magm 3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


Nay 
VS 






The Making of o Mural 
Thomes Hort Benton, one of 
the nation’s most famous 


i] . 
pop ay ag lye = Painting Reflections in Water. 


the color comera...@ meth Eliot O'Hara, A.N.A., explains 
od of instruction “thot will ond illustrates his excellent 
revolutionize art teaching. water-color techniques while 


1 | o ; ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’ FILMS 1 C 


Gloucester Harbor. 
° eas | 20 nowt’ WacKER Daivd CHICAGO 6, 
~~. 


ho 
hae AS oot a 










Brush Techniques. O'Hare 
aints o vivi aK. of o 
andscape while demonstrating 
brush techniques in a way that 
only a color film could show. 





ee 
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PAIN, CALLOUSES HERE ? 


+ hip many oe aching feet or pains, cramps, callouses or 
burning feeling at the ball of your foot, Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal Arch 
Supports and exercise will give you quick relief. Thin, light, flexible, 
adjustable. So scientifically designed, they feel as if they were molded 


to your feet. At Shoe, Department Stores and Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort wy 
ar in principal cities. For FREE Foot Booklet and address of % 
local dealer, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Department ASK,Chicago, TL : 





VIGAY ot 10) | Met 
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The Oxford Conference 


(Continued from page 12) 


A four-year minimum college 
preparation for all teachers, with ex- 
tension to five years as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Tenure and retirement laws giving 
adequate protection, 

A single salary schedule with no 
differentials for grade level, sex, or 
dependents, 

A maximum class load of twenty- 
five pupils. 

A forty-hour week, with only fif- 
teen to twenty hours of the forty de- 
voted to classroom instruction. 

More democratic procedure in the 
school program, whereby superin- 
tendents and principals will consult 
with teachers regarding matters di- 
rectly affecting them. 

Teacher participation in the plan- 
ning of school buildings so that 
buildings will be more functional. 

The elementary school plant, gen- 
erally in poorer condition than the 
secondary school, should receive major 
attention. 

Teachers should be alert and feel 
a sense of responsibility for making 
a contribution to their community. 

Teachers should accept responsi- 
bility for the development of their 
own competence. 

Teachers must maintain an active 
interest and participation in local, 
state, and national professional asso- 
ciations. 

Professional teachers’ associations 
should adopt immediately, and pur- 
sue continuously, vigorous programs 
to assist the public in recognizing and 
accepting the professional competence 
of teachers. 

Classes should be organized for 
learning in a democratic fashion, i.e., 
so that learning will be related to 
group interests and purposes, will 
stress meanings, will develop inte- 
grated, purposeful, self-initiated ac- 
tivity, and will promote the pupil’s 
responsibility to the group of which 
he is a part. 

Studies should be made of ways by 
which pupils may progress through 
school in terms of general develop- 
mental levels rather than on the basis 
of rigid grade standards and annual 
or semiannual promotions. 

Children should have an opportu- 
nity to learn about the peoples of all 
other countries as a basis for under- 
standing and co-operation. 

The programs of our schools must 
strengthen democracy by teaching 
(through information, example, and 
practice) those fundamental facts, 
procedures, and attitudes which make 
democracy obviously desirable. 

Teachers must be economically and 
socially secure ‘members of a demo- 
cratic society in order that they may 
bring into the teaching process the 
requisite poise, confidence, and per- 
sonal enthusiasm for making them 
effective champions of democracy. 

Educational needs of the commu- 
nity should be studied by conference 
committees representing all segments 
of society. The schools should be in- 
cluded in, but not dominate, the 
conference. The function of the 
eonference should be to stimulate and 
sustain public interest and under- 
standing of school problems, to gath- 
er and evaluate facts related to the 





school program and the education 
needs of the community, and to for. 
mulate suggested policies and to make 
recommendations to proper author. 
ties for meeting these needs. 

The members of the Conference 
were inspired and stimulated, by 
that was not its primary functig, 
The purpose of the Conference wa; 
to fget definite suggestions for action 
from each discussion group; and it; 
success depends upon ae well these 
are put into effect. They are to be 
interpreted and implemented by the 
individual teacher, administrator, and 
research worker, by the organized 
local, state, and national professional 
associations, by state departments, 
by teacher-educating institutions, by 
administrative and guidance officer, 
and by citizens and organizations in 
the community. Will you do your 
part? 


The N.E.A. Convention 


(Continued from page 12) 


She quoted the First Amendment 
and commented that our forefathers 
decreed that no action, either deny- 
ing, or contributing to the establish. 
ment of, any religion, should be taken 
by the national legislative body and 
that to “this wise provision” we can 
“trace the final establishment of our 
free, public schools.” 

A third point in Mrs. Wanamaker’s 
keynote address related to union af- 
filiation. She said that “the best 
interests of public education are not 
served by affiliation of the teaching 
profession with labor. . . 
Teaching is the profession with ‘the 
highest obligation for impartial, uni- 
versal service. The public schools 
belong to all the people. . . 
The N.E.A. stands firm in its objess 
tion to organic affiliation of the pro 
fession, as a body, with any part of 
the national life that entertains an 
exclusive economic, religious, or po- 
litical point of view.” 

The need for better superintendent- 
teacher and principal-teacher rela- 
tionships was expressed at one of the 
sessions. It was suggested that the 
public should be aroused to take more 
interest in education, that teachers 
should make better contacts with the 
community, and that teachers’ or- 
ganizations should be strengthened. 

A ssingle-salary schedule, which 
does not discriminate between elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers, men 
and women teachers, or those with 
and without dependents, was strong- 
ly urged. 

In an address to the general assem- 
bly entitled “Qn the Waging of 
Peace,” Dr. William G. Carr, Associ- 
ate Secretary of the N.E.A., made 
this statement, “The issues of peace 
will be settled largely by the intelli- 
gence of the American people.” He 
urged the delegates “to go back home 
and mobilize the teachers of America 
and the people of America to wagt 
the peace. . . « « Go forth and 
teach your fellow citizen that a third 
world war need not happen, that it 
must not happen, and that they alone 
can prevent it.” 

Glenn E. Snow, President of Dixie 
Junior College of St. George, Utab, 
was elected President of the National 
Education Association for 1947-1948. 
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M*’ age-old quest for food—for new ways to prepare, preserve, and 
enjoy it—is a subject of ever-fresh and absorbing interest to America’s 
students and teachers alike. The fascinating wall charts above, dramatizing 
these facts, have proved an excellent way to introduce a unit on food, offer 
unique story material to point-up a health program, make clever, constructive 
seat work for students. Nearly a million copies of these teaching aids, prepared 
by H. J. Heinz Company, have already been sent to instructors everywhere. 

















If you would like to order this year’s supply for your new students and classes 
now, check the coupon below and mail to: H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. 
(PH-In), Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Dept. (PH-In), Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Please send me classroom copies of wall charts on the following subjects. (I have indicated number 




















ve : desired): TOMATO () BEAN C) VINEGAR () BABY FOOD (1) PICKLE CD PEANUT 1 
bom SAUCES L) SOUP CL) RAISIN (CL) COCOA CD REGIONAL SOUPS C0 EATING HABITS 0 
we : PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH () ONION C) INDIAN(C SPICES O 
si : NAME OF TEACHER 
Disk | NAME OF SCHOOL 2 = 
wer 
on CITY____ ZONE STATE 
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i ARITHMETIC DRILLS—A 
a book for each grade. 
A yh brought up-to-date. Kach book contains material for 


& year’s work. May be used with any arithmetic text. Teacher's ties, ean 
Manual free with class orders, 128 pp., durably bound, 6 in. x tice of right Dealth habits. 84 
9 in. Class order price, 200. price, 200. 


4, IT’S FUN TO BE HEALTHY—For Grade II. The second 


book in our Health Series. Complete in itself: 


Forty-eight lessons for continuance of health program. Emphasizes May 
value of good health for citizenship, Full of material but not 


crowded. Very low price. Olass orders, 20c 
12. GOOD HEALTH HABITS—For Grade III. 


material, but may also be used with any textbook. Sixteen units 
dealing with specific health habits such as Care of the 
Posture, Rest and Sleep, etc. Reading and exercises are interesting 


and practical. Class order price, 20c. 


used with any tL. ¥ system. 64 pp., 8 in. by 1 


new series for grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 
These drills have been completely 


Very attractive cover. Class order price, 20c. 
2. pos WITH WORDS AND PICTURES— 
For Prim Recen revised. A very easy 64 X 
(8 in. by 11 ‘_ ) book of seatwork lessons for 
pils. Large pictures, small amount of reading, 
Jary. For use with any basic reader. Class order price, 20c. 
3. run WITH WORDS—For Grade I. Revised edition. An inter- 
= anized, educationally sound book of readin 
jrade, Carefully chosen, ie vocabulary which may be 
1 in. Class order price, 20c. 















20th CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


save you valuable time and effort. Each day's lessons 
are skillfully planned and prepared for the pupil's use, 
The following are typical workbooks which 
we publish. 


PRIMARY SEATWORK 


4. FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade II. Recently revised. Reading seatwork with a larger 

vocabulary and more = 4 activity. Much more economical than duplicated copies prepared 

by the teacher. Used with any reading system or other supplementary material. 64 pp., 

8 in. by 11 in. Class order price, 20c. 

5. MORE FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade III. Rooting seatwork for use with any basic 

reader Provides ample, well-organized reading practice. ritten by Louise Carson, author 

- the other books in the series. Strongly bound in attractive cover in colors. 64 pp., 8 in, 
y 11 in Class order price, 20c, 

z A FIRST NUMBER BOOK—Designed for use wherever formal number work is begun, 

(Probably in Grade I or II. Includes recognition of numbers, number concepts, and the 

fundamental addition and su — combinations. Built upon the association of pictures 

with the printed symbols. 6 pp., 8 in. by 11 in. Class order price, 200. 

7. LANGUAGE PRACTICE—For Grade II. A book of instructional and practice material 

for inning English work. Activities are varied, imteresting, and practical. For use basically 

or with any other material. 64 pp., 8 in. by 11 in, Class order price, 20c 

8. FIRST STEPS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY—YFor Grade I. A book of easy lessons 

divided between these two important subjects. Clear-cut manuscript type, attractive illustra- 

tions, varied activities. Supplies the beginning of a constructive health program. 48 pp., 

8 in. by 11 in. Class order price, 200. 

9. PHONICS, BOOKS § AND &—Recommended for Grades 1 and 2. New workbooks pre- 


senting basic ciples of reading. Thoroughly up-to-date and educationally sound. 64 pp., 
8 b 1 in. ns contain variety and drill. An accompanying Teacher's Manuf for each 
k contains suggestions for presenting the lessons. Class order each, 20c. 





OTHER WORKBOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


guide for use with 


Includes text order price, 


Teeth, Proper 


terial. The content covegs the usual course 





described in this ad. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Send 20 cents in coin for a sample copy, postpaid, of any Workbook 
(Special offer limited to one copy of any 
Workbook. Be sure to specify grade wanted.) 


Use the coupon in the coupon section on page 92, 








13. THE HEALTH PARADE—For Grade IV. 
or without a textbook. Contains text material 
mixed with different types of questions, drawings, and other activi- 
build knowledge of the subject and to establish prac- 
pp., 8 in. by 11 in. 


14. ENGLISH EXERCISES—Grades 3, 
; requires no textbook. each +> Follow the usual course of tale he the ‘various grades. ide for pupils in American History in the Intermediate Grades. 
used with any textbook. Designed for those who want the acd 

very best drill and exercise material at the lowest possible cost. 
Exercises are in variety of form, but are easily scored. Plenty of 
constructive ~~ for the pupil. Each book 6 in. by 9 in. Class 


6, 7, 8, a book for 


15. LEARNING ENGLISH—Grades 3, 6, a book for each 


grade. Each book includes diagnostic, as, 


A pupil study- iguus attractively arranged. Expert authorship. Class order price, 
16. SOCIAL STUDIES—For Grade 3 or 4. Contains both text 
and exercise materials for: the course. Eight large units, including 
those on Transportation, re Shelter, Clothing, Fvods, 
and Indians. ass order price, 3 


17. AMERICAN a ange Setematinte Grades. A_ study- 


Class order 


sed with any textbock; text references given in each unit. Covers 
riod from Discovery of America to Present. 128 pp., 8 in. by 11 
fh. Class order price, 


18. OLD WORLD BACKGROUND HISTORY—For Grade 5 or 
6. A new workbook which supplies an excellent study-guide for use 
with any world history text for these grades. Fifteen units as 


and ae ma- containing a summary, study exercises, and map exercises. 8 by 1 


of study for each grade. 


in. Class order price, 3 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


FOWLER, 


IND. 











Use Sensory Aids When Teaching Safety 


(Continued from page 31) 


JANET—It is a good idea to look 
both ways before we cross the street, 
anyway. A car might come around 
the corner. 

(Children stop, look both ways, 
check to see that the light is green, 
and cross the street, going out of 
a. They return, each with a 

e bag, as Policeman enters, The 
light i is red for them and they wait.) 

RUTH—The policeman is on duty 
now. 

HELEN—The light is green now. 


Let’s 
(Children greet Policeman as they 
as 

POLICEMAN—Hello, girls. I am 
glad you know how to work with 
your friend the traffic light. 

RUTH—We try to be careful. 

(Girls stop on other side of the 
street.) 

JANET—We bought some things 
for Mrs. Grant, so we will have to 
take them to her instead of going 
home past your house. 

HELEN—I like to walk out to the 
Grants’ house. It is on such a pretty 
country road. 

RUTH—There’s no sidewalk out 
that way. You must not forget to 
walk facing traffic. 

JANE—Why do you have to walk 
facing traffic? 

JANET—That lets us see the cars 
that are coming. We won't be care- 
less and step in the path of a car 
that is coming behind us. 

nuTH— Well meet you at the play- 
ground if we can go. 
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HELEN—All right! Good-by. 
GIRLS—Good-by. 
(Curtains close. Boys remove 


scenery and properties.) 

ANNOUNCER—Our second play is 
about safety signals at the railroad 
track. The characters are Tom, 
Jack, Bob, and Fred. ‘They are re- 
turning home after a ball game. 

(Curtains open and four girls enter 
and put down the scenery—a railroad 
track painted on wide paper and a 
stage tree. Boys holding signals 
mark the crossing.) 

(The characters enter, carrying 
baseball, bats, gloves, and masks. 
They appear to be warm and tired.) 

TOM—Baseball is a lot of fun, but 
it makes you tired. 

jack—It makes you thirsty, too. 

BoB—It was fun going over and 
playing, but it’s a long way home. 

FRED—You just think so because 
you are tired. 

jack—Let’s rest a while under 
this tree. It’s nice here. 

(All sit.) 

ToM—I know a short way home. 
We could go home on the railroad 
track, 

JACK—That would be shorter, and 
it would be fun. 

pos—Fun, nothing! ‘That would 
be dangerous. You never know when 
a train is coming, and they come fast. 

FRED—You're right. There’s only 
one safe place to cross the tracks— 
that’s at a crossing. 

ToM—One sign at the crossing 
says Stop, Look, and Listen. 
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BoB—Some crossings have a red 
light that flashes when a train is ap- 
proaching. The train works the light 
signal when it touches the rails at 
some distance from the crossing. 

jack—Some crossings have a bell 
that rings and gates that close. 

TOM—Well, let’s go on home. It 
isn’t much farther to the crossing. 

(Boys walk toward crossing.) 

BoB—Here’s the Stop, Look, and 
Listen sign. The light isn’t flashing 
and no train is coming, so it is safe 
to cross. 

ALL—Let’s go! 

(Boys cross the crossing as the cur- 
tains close.) 

(Three children carrying signs 
come before the curtains, while the 
children in the two plays group them- 
selves behind the curtains.) 

ALL— 

Safety First is the best way. 

If we play safe every day, 

There are many things for us to do. 
We're going to tell a few to you. 

FIRST CHILD (holds up sign saying 
Stop Street)— 

The Stop Street sign is for the cars, 
And for us, too, it’s clear. 

We'll stop and look before we cross 
To see no car is near. 

SECOND CHILD (holds sign saying 
Walk Facing Trafic)— 

Walk facing traffic, if you are wise; 
It’s the very best thing to do, 

For then you can see what’s coming, 
And the driver will see you, too. 

THIRD CHILD (holding sign saying 
Stop, Look, Listen) — 

These signs that we see at the rail- 
road track 
Tell us never to take a chance; 


That trains are not something to 
play with 
A person can tell at a glance. 

(Three children enter with large 
trafic light, which can be made to 
change colors as the children speak.) 

FIRST CHILD— 

When the light is green 
For the cars to go, 
It’s red for us, 
So we wait, you know. 
SECOND CHILD— 
The yellow light means caution. 
It says, “Get ready to go 
Across the street at the crossing, 
But nowhere else,” you know. 
THIRD CHILD— 
When the light is red 
And the cars can’t go, 
It’s green for us; 
Then we walk, just so. 
ALL (speaking in unison) — 
If no traffic light you meet 
Where you have to cross the street, 
Look to the /eft and then to the 
right 
To see whether there’s a car in sight. 
But if there’s none in sight, you 
know 
It is quite safe for you to go. 

(Curtain opens.) 

ENTIRE GROUP (sings to tune of 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence,” found in 
New Elementary Music, published by 
Follett Pub. Co., Chicago) — 

Sing a song of safety 

Boys and girls at play. 

They must all be careful, 
Every night and day. 

Safety first and safety last, 
Safety night and day. 

Safety when we're at our work 
And safety when we play. 
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ES, this little hoy has tuberculosis 


WOULD YOU 


AND 


YOUR PUPILS 


HELP HIM RECOVER AND LIVE? 


WL \ittle neighbor and friend in Vienna, Austria, is suf- 
ering from virulent tuberculosis, which he has contracted be- 
ause he has not been able to get enough bread, fruit, eggs, 
ilk, meat and vegetables to keep him strong. He is in im- 
ediate and grave danger, but you can help—and your pu- 
pils, too—to restore this little boy to health and the joy of 
iving! 


hy not start a “Help-Other-Children Club" today among 
our pupils? How happy they will be to know they have 
elped restore health to some other little boy or girl—who is 
ery much like them but less fortunate. They will surely want 
0 aid their little sick neighbor in Austria. 


What Will Your Aid Accomplish? 


his little Austrian boy and thousands like him will have ade= 
huate diets to assure their recovery. (The Austrian author- 
ties can supply only 1,550 calories per day—when the mini- 
um should be 3,000.) Your funds will also help to rebuild 
anatoriums, and supply beds, blankets, and other equipment. 


Tuberculosis Relief Fund of Vienna and Austria 
c/o THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. ¥. 


How You G4 G@ Teacher Can Help: 


1. Form a “Help-Other-Children Club" to aid the Austrian school chil- 
dren of the same age as yours. Pupils will want to contribute something, 
if only a few pennies. Collect their contributions, add your own, and 
send a check or money order covering all, as recorded in the coupon be- 
low. Tie this in with a project studying children of other lands. (Send 
with all contributions a list of pupil donors.) 


2. Send your own contribution for $1.00 or more, even if you do not 
form a club and collect contributions from your pupils. 


Your school may wish to act as adopting agents 
for Austrian children so as to afford them a bet- 
ter chance of recovery. For information, write 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, New York. 
Ome mmm em nem meme ee come e 


Tuabereculosis Relief Fund of Vienna and Austria 
c/o THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is our contribution, $....... , to the Tuberculosis Relief Fund of 
Vienna and Austria. 
(Please enclose a list of your pupil donors and their average age.) 
Enclosed is my personal contribution, $ _. , to this fund. 
Name of Teacher... di poe Salo taee site 
le 


Post Office & Zone ; tcttbare ee a 
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New horizons in teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting 
and helpful 


AUDUBON 


JUNIOR CLUB 


may help you 
interest your class in 
nature study 


Knowing as you do, how 
children enjoy having 
their own clubs, you 
might want to encourage 
your students’ interest in birds and 
nature study by forming your own 
class Audubon Junior Club. These 
clubs are an activity of the National 
Audubon Society, a group which pro- 


motes the conservation of all wild life. 





For example, your class might make 
a bird calendar to keep records of all 
birds seen and identified during the 
year, along with the names of the chil- 
dren who have seen each bird. Or your 
class could start a collection of various 
kinds of feathers, including common 
chicken feathers, noticing the differ- 
ences in structure, and trying to iden- 
tify the birds from which the feathers 
have come, 


This fall, and in the spring, your club 
might make field trips to observe such 
bird habits as migration, or the way 















birds sleep, eat, or protect themselves 
from cold. 


Every member of your class enrolling 
in an Audubon Junior Club will re- 
ceive for his fifteen-cent annual dues a 
membership pin, six leaflets describing 
birds, six color plates of birds, and six 
bird drawings for coloring. The club 
itself will be sent the Audubon Junior 
Club paper, and teachers will receive 
a booklet outlining bird and nature 
study projects and activities. 


For a free pamphlet, if you are further 
YY. interested on how to form 


w= your own Audubon Junior 
£ Club, write to Miss Dorothy 
> & Treat, Director of the Audu- 
bon Junior Club, in care of 

the National Audubon 


Society, 1000 Fifth Ave- 
¥ nue, New York 28, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 






















THE 8-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY pro- 
fessional 6mm. motion picture sound 
projector is available to all. Compact... sim- 
plified ... sturdy ... precision built, this mod- 
ern teaching miracle now offers the latest 
electronic, optical and mechanical refinements. 
The DeVRY model is a 3-purpose portable 
16mm. sound-on-film projector that : 


(1) SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films ; 

(2) shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment ; 

(3) has separately housed 30 watt am- 
plifier and sturdy permanent at 


speaker which afford 
Address facilities— indoors and out. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON DeVRY. Watch 
for DeVRY'S new low , lightw 
quality 16mm. sound-on-film projector. 





YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 


DENVER 
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Phronia Goes Visiting 


(Continued from page 34) 4 


“For under the lamp!” Phronia ex- 
claimed, her eyes shining like stars. 

Miss Lucy nodded. “Till get you 
one of my aprons, and you can start 
housecleaning as soon as you take off 
your hat and mitts.” 

Phronia, perched on a high stool, 
moved the furniture about in the 
small house with loving hands. 

After a while Miss Lucy went be- 
hind the partition and began hopping 
about like a bird, preparing lunch for 
her guest and herself. She even set 
it out on the blue china dishes which 
had come from England, and that 
was a very great honor indeed! 

When they had finished their meal, 
interrupted only once by a customer, 
Miss Lucy chanted in a funny, sing- 
song voice, “I wonder if a certain 
party could look after a certain other 
party’s store while that certain oth- 
er party goes to Gran’ma May’s for 
some pieces to finish her quilt.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Phronia promised, 
easily recognizing herself as the per- 
son meant, “and don’t hurry back.” 

Two or three customers straggled 
in. Phronia explained politely to 
each one that Miss Lucy had just 
stepped over to Grandma May’s, and 
asked whether she could be of help. 
But the customers were familiar with 
the little store, and each located the 
article he or she wished to buy, laid 
the right change for it on the coun- 
ter, and popped it into a pocket or 
a shopping basket without requiring 
any assistance from the little girl. 
Phronia had had this experience be- 
fore, but she was unprepared for 
what followed. 

Standing by the door of the little 
shop, Phronia was surprised when a 
fine carriage drew up in front, and a 
lady attired in black taffeta stepped 
out. She was followed by a small 
girl dressed in pink silk with a poke 
bonnet to match, carrying a frilly 
parasol of the same color. The lady 
swept haughtily into Miss Lucy’s 
store. 

“There it is, Aunt Betsy,” cried 
the child excitedly, pointing to the 
dollhouse. 

“Is there somebody to attend to 
our wants?” Aunt Betsy demanded, 
as she rapped sharply on the coun- 
ter. 

“Miss Lucy has gone to Gran’ma 
May’s,” Phronia told her shyly. “I’m 
taking care of the store.” 

“Too young—much too young,” 
Aunt Betsy frowned reprovingly, 
“but in the absence of the rightful 
owner—must put up with you. Let 
us get down to the business in hand. 
My niece, Arabella, has taken a great 
fancy to yonder dollhouse, and I 
wish to buy it.” 

“Miss Lucy never, ever said any- 
thing about selling it,” Phronia stam- 
mered. 

“Fiddlesticks! When things are 
displayed in stores, one knows they 
are for sale. Come, come, my child, 
the price.” Aunt Betsy tapped her 
foot impatiently. “That I will not 
quibble over.” 

“Miss Lucy isn’t here, and myself, 
I do not know,” Phronia informed 
her with flushed cheeks. 

“We shall wait,” Aunt Betsy stat- 
ed flatly. 







we 


“But she may not be back fg 
long, long time,” Phronia protests) 
to her own surprise. 

“Then give her this when she 
turns.” Aunt Betsy handed Phong; 
a little card on which her name ay 
address appeared. “Come, Arabella’ 
She swept from the store with he 
held high, while the much disappoint, 
ed Arabella followed. 

The moment they had 
Phronia hid the little card under 
pile of boxes. She couldn’t bear thi 
thought of anyone else’s owning th 
dollhouse. Miss Lucy’s store would 
never be the same. Her every-other 
Saturday visits would never mean 
much, 

Her thoughts were interrupted } 
the arrival of Miss Lucy. 

“T will now be able to proceed with 
my log-cabin quilt,” she gurgled 
“Had good business while I yw 
away?” she inquired, as she untie 
her bonnet and replaced it with 
lavender lace cap. 

““Missus Pettiville came in for so 
thread, and Cap’n John bought som 
peppermints,” said Phronia, keepin; 
her eyes fastened on the pink roses i 
Miss Lucy’s sitting-room carpet, 

“Have to do better than that o 
I'll find myself without a roof ove 
my head.” Miss Lucy wagged he 
head from side to side dolefully, 

Phronia was strangely quiet for th 
rest of the day. Sitting down to 
early supper of meat pie, plum duf 
and hot chocolate, Phronia found 
herself choking on every mouthf 
she took. 

“What is it, dear child?” Miss Luc 
finally burst out in much concer 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

For answer Phronia sobbed wildly 
“I could have told them to wait whi 
I fetched you from Gran’ma May’ 
Maybe it’s not too late; she said s 
wouldn’t quibble over the price. May 
be you won’t have a roof over yo 
head.” 

“Phronia,” Miss Lucy cried out i 
alarm, “whatever has happened?” 

With tears running down he 
cheeks, Phronia poured out the sto 
about the lady who wanted to by} 
the dollhouse for her niece, wh 
looked like a princess dressed in pink. 

“Just you stop your crying ti 
minute, my pet, and listen to me, 
said Miss Lucy. “That house is n0 
for sale. When I get tired of havin 
it around I’m going to give it to 
certain party, and the certain patt 
can give it, to the certain party 
children, and the certain party’s chil 
dren can, give it to their children 
and—” She stopped to catch 
breath, but had a hard time catchin 
it because she was laughing so hari 
Soon Phronia joined in, and the f 
thing she knew, tears were runmi 
down her cheeks again. But the 
were tears of joy. 

It was time to go now. Phronl 
put on her poke bonnet, tied 
black velvet ribbons, and, with a ba 
of lemon drops clutched in her hané 
stood on the step waiting for > 
father. He had promised to stop f 
her on his way home. Her lips we 
moving; she was counting—countil 
the days until her next every-othe' 
Saturday visit at Miss Lucy’s. 
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Baste INSTRUMENT 


FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


AUTHORITIES on visual education recom- 
mend this combination opaque and lantern 
slide projector as the fundamental audio- 
visual instrument. 


@ Material is readily available from magazines, 
newspapers, books, actual specimens etc. 
—at tow cost or NO COST 
—without special preparation 
—without ordering from outside sources 
@ Adaptable to large or small groups 
@ Ideal for student participation and work projects 
@ Convertible to didefilun and microslides, with 
excellent results 
@ Permits a personal touch in teaching 
The Spencer VA Delineascope has held first place 
among «mye projectors for many years. 
For complete information write Dept. W36. 


American § Optical 
Scientific Pent Division 
Buffalo 18, New York 


lanufacarers f the SPENCER csentific Instruments 
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"MUSIC ” 


MAYES MUSIC BOOK I 


FUNUAMENTAL FRINL PS OF MURC 


terton "Mery Aopen er Veleg 


A Delightfully Different Music Work Book 


A trip through the fundamentals of music with 
Mother Treble Clef and her little notes, is a fun, 
while you learn, adYenture. A simple and fasci- 
nating story method of presenting basic music to 
elementary pupils. The child will want to read the 
story of this delightful music family over and over 
again, and in doing so will learn and retain the 














} fundamentals of music. 


Enjoy music success—in any class—with any program—at lowest cost 


Regular Ink: 1 to 


10 copies—35c; 10 or more copies—30c each 


Hectograph Edition—$1.50 
Order Today—Be First With the Newest 


Hayes SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


BIDDLE AVE WILKINSBURG, PA 












100 Engraved - $13.50 
Py lead Z two en 1 Pp 


Qe |: tele) 4 o“ ARTCRAEZ Wedding "== = Announcements 


FOR CLASSWORK, 
oe ond con ie ete. _— Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 





Tuaven & cuampann, 041 W. La cucaeo 7 | N- Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Camera Trap 
(Continued from page 35) 


did that get into your yard?” he de- 
manded, pointing down at a lone 
corn husk lying in the grass. 

“Why, I guess the wind must have 
blown it over, Jimmy.” 

“And did the wind blow over two 
of my best ears of corn, too?” Jimmy 
scowled at him angrily. “Somebody 
helped himself while I was gone.” 

“You didn’t think I'd do it?” Ned 
asked, dismayed, but the other boy 
turned away scornfully, “Take a 
look behind your garage,” he called. 

Puzzled and hurt, Ned hurried out 
to look behind his garage. When he 
saw two cleanly eaten corncobs, his 
face turned red as a beet. 

The case against him looked black, 
but that afternoon Ned went to the 
baseball diamond and tried to tell 
Jimmy and his teammates that he 
was innocent. Silence met him. 

“Come on, team,” Jimmy suddenly 
cried, and they all followed him onto 
the field to start practicing. 

Ned’s eyes flashed proudly and he 
strode back to his yard. He had to 
clear his name soon. Nobody took the 
corn during the day because someone 
was always around. So it had been 
stolen at night. But why had the 
robber waited until Jimmy’s house 
was empty during the week end? He 
could have come any dark night. 
Then Ned remembered that Jimmy’s 
parents kept a night light burning 
when they were at home. It shone 
through the kitchen window and 
would frighten any robber away. 
Suddenly Ned realized that Jimmy’s 
folks were going away again and 
the thief might strike once more. 

The next Saturday evening when 
Jimmy and his folks had departed, 
Ned hopped the fence and tied long 
black threads to three different corn- 
stalks. These he stretched across 
Jimmy’s driveway, and over to his 
camera which he had set up on a box 
on the other side of the wire fence. 
Then he carefully tied the threads to 
his camera shutter and screwed a 
photo-flash bulb into the socket. 

“Anybody who brushes against 
those threads is sure going to get a 
surprise,” he said. “And I'll have a 
picture to prove who the culprit is.” 

He went into his bedroom and 
watched from the window that over- 
looked the yard. As the night turned 
black and still, he pondered the mys- 
tery of the disappearing corn. Sud- 
denly there was a blinding flash. 
Someone had tripped the camera trap! 

It wasn’t yet ten o'clock, so Ned 
hurried downstairs, got his camera, 
and rushed the film to Peal’s Photog- 
raphy Store on the corner. “Sure, 
I'll have the negatives developed by 
Monday afternoon,” Mr. Peal said. 

But when he called to Jimmy on 
Monday afternoon, he was greeted 
with a cool scowl. “Listen, Jimmy,” 
he said eagerly. “I can prove I 
didn’t take your cort., ‘f you'll only 
give me a chance.” 

“You listen!” the boy retorted 
scornfully. “One of my friends saw 
you sneaking into the corn patch 
Saturday evening, and another ear is 
gone. That’s all the proof I need!” 

Ned gulped. Now he just had to 
have proof of his innocence! But as 

(Continued on page 85) 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HERE COMES CHRISTMAS! By Aileen Fisher, 
A varied collection of Christmas-program material for 
children of all ages, by one of the nation’s best writ. 
ers for children. Recitations, skits, plays, materis) 
for singing and speaking choruses. Decidedly superior, 
Price, T5c. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. In Tableau, Vers, 
and Song. By Elsie M. Wallace. For elementary 
schools—may include all grades; easy enough for the 
lower grades alone. Complete musical score. 

time, about 30 minutes. Two readers handle practi- 
cally all the spoken lines. Ten chorus numbers. The 
First Thanksgiving fills a great need for artistic, effec. 
tive program material requiring a minimum of time and 
effort in preparation. Books, 60c each. Purchase of 
5 copies required. No royalty. 


PROFESSOR OWL. (or Adventures in Storyland), 
By L. Margueritte House. A musical play for elemen- 
tary schools. One simple set: a courtyard in Story. 
land. Complete musical score for nine numberm 
Playing time, about 45 minutes. May be performed 
by either a girls’ or boys’ cast, as well as a mixed 
cast. A perfect production for Book Week, or for any 
other time of year. Books, 7T5c each. Purchase of 
10 books required. No royalty. 


THE TOY SHOP. A musical playlet for Christma 
Play by Lucille Landon and Leona Van Nostrand, 
Music by Angela Bonk. For kindergarten and first 
grade. Plays about 25 minutes. The original pres 
entation used a cast of 30 kindergarten and first 
grade children. Instrumental music included in the 
book, and for the one song, A Happy Little Man. 
Books, 50c each. Purchase of 5 books required. No 
royalty. 


Write for Free Catalog 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinols 
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have studied grapho analysis during the 
pest fifteen years, say this knowledge 
e 


— them, saved time, gave them new 
understanding of children and grown-ups. 
Many graduates have increased their in- 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- - 
tional Counselors. Others use in Entertainment, Credit, Per- 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRAPHO 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. 1. G. A. Inc., 107, Noel, Me, 




































EARN MONEY 
| Sell Gorgeous Personal 


Christmas Cards 


RAISE we new thrill making money 
of your own showing friends, 

MON E vi neighbors, business and profes- 
ans.fraternal,social, | Sional people sensational new 
zationsare en- —— Brown line featuring 
joying remarkable erica’s most beautiful, orig- 
money to” increase | inal designs. Magnificent album 
Warerde"Bxown | Of exquisite DeLuxe Personal 
@ invite secreta- Christmas Cards offers scoret 
ries of organizations | Of striking, new unusual ideas, 
strect ie yeimele | and quality and value that wins 
re und Retone orders and liberal profits for 
fightful way te raise | YOU wherever you show them. 
money foryourtress- | Your earnings increased with 
lame | twolow-priced a 
Tel) us name of your mas Cards—25 for $1 and 25 for 
anittyousemples | $1.95, with name imprinted, of- 

gn approval and fall } fering big selection of gorgeou! 
--- colorful designs for all uses. 


=e BOX ASSORTMENTS == 


still greater earnings with 7 thrilling new Christmas 
30x Kssortments headed by nati ly famous won- 
ler-value ‘‘Feature”’ Assortment of 21 large size, all- 
lifferent Cards for only $1.00—your prodt up to Ble 
r box. Brilliant new line includes “Jewel” Etch- 
e, Gift Wrapping, 2-in-1 Humor and Charm, Reli- 

, Academy, and Noelette Angels Christmas 
ssortments — plus year ’round Everyday Assort- 








ersonal Notes, others. No experience needed. Mail 
coupon below, for FREE SAMPLES Personal 
21- eature”’ ent on ap) 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., D U-92, 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, "NEW Yonn'10, N. ¥. 
—— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
wi cE i 
MANAGE SmoNins URE, Bary = 
Please rush me FREE SAMPLES Personal Christ- 
mas Cards and Feature Assortment ON APPROVAL. 
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The Camera Trap 


(Continued from page 84) 





he hurried toward the photography 
store, he wondered whether the 
camera-trap picture had come out 
all right. Suppose it was spoiled! 
When he entered Mr. Peal’s store 





he asked excitedly, “Did all my pic- 
tures come out O.K., Mr. Peal?” 
“Perfectly,” the man chuckled. 
“And that one of the animal is a 
humdinger. Yes, sirree, you should 
have it enlarged and send it to the 
newspapers.” ; 
An animal! Ned’s heart sank down 
is to his shoes. Probably a wandering 
Piste, | Ot OF dog had tangled with the 
rial x threads that tripped his camera’s 
materi § shutter. With trembling fingers he 
superiar. B took the picture that Mr. Peal hand- 
wae him. He stared at it, let out a 
mentary | whoop, and rushed out of the store, 
‘Pat | straight for Jimmy’s home. But 
* bectt Jimmy had gone to the baseball dia- 
ie, ie mond, so Ned ran across the field to 
chase of f it, waving the picture excitedly. 
Jimmy frowned as Ned held the 
yan). | photograph under his nose. Then a 
aaa curious, sheepish expression crept over 
erformel his face. “Why, that’s a raccoon 
for any § Catrying away an ear of my corn,” 
chase ¢ BH he gasped. He turned quickly to his 
| teammates. “Look, fellows!” 
Nostrand. The boys crowded around and 
nal je | stared curiously at the picture of a 
ram Bf large bright-eyed raccoon holding an 
tle Mer. car of corn in his mouth. 
' “What puzzles me,” said Ned, “is 
why that raccoon would carry an ear 
f of corn over back of our garage to 


eat it.” 

For a moment the boys were all 
silent trying to figure that out. Then 
Tom Burns exclaimed, “Say, there’s 
a tub of water back of your garage, 
Ned. That raccoon took the corn 
over to wash it in the water. I had 
a pet coon once and it washed every- 
thing it ate.” 

“As for Ned, he’s got an apology 
coming from all of us—particularly 
me,” declared Jimmy. “How about 
having a corn roast over in our back 
yard tonight? That will give us- a 
chance to get acquainted with a good 
scout. And maybe tomorrow he’ll 
come out and play ball with us.” 

Suddenly Ned realized that he had 
forgotten to pay Mr. Peal for the pic- 
tures! Explaining hurriedly, he ex- 
cused himself and returned to the 
store. 

That night at the corn roast Ned 
appeared with a new ball and glove. 
“I bought them with the money that 
Mr. Peal got from the newspaper edi- 
tor for my picture,” he explained 
with a proud grin. 











Children Should Learn to 
Talk! 


(Continued from page 22) 


delineating character should be the 
lot of every child. Especially should 
he be given the opportunity of play- 
ing characters which are very unlike 
himself. The teacher’s help is needed 
here, since the children themselves 
are given to type casting. 
Dramatization should occur often 
and informally. A group of chairs 
is the forest, under the desk is the 
wolf’s home, books are used for cups. 
(Continued on page 91) 


















What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental loss 
of life. 

Pay $333 to $3000 for major accident 
(loss of sight or limb). 

Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile). 

Pay $50 a month when quarantined and 
salary stopped. 

Pay certain Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits, and stated sums for Complete Fractures 
and Dislocations. 

Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Check Was Larger than Expected 


“May I express to you my appreciation of 
your very prompt settlement of my claim 
for a recent illness. The check was larger 
than I expected and therefore proved a 
pleasant surprise.”—Lelia M. Saunders, 104 
W. Twelfth, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
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Casua LTY 


TCy | 


421 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Unperwriters 


Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


Code Wty 
"PAY-RAISE 


“ 





I can protect 
it 10 WAYS 


Less than a 
Nickel a Day! 


Protection is going to be first on the list of most teachers 
this year. Many had a raise in pay—others will get 
it soon. Prudent teachers will protect their increased pay 
from being wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Your First Investment--A Safe 
Place under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Many teachers tell us how grateful they are for T.C.U. Pro- 
tection—at such low cost. What a friend it has been to them 
during these trying years! Others frankly say they should have 
been protected, but they simply had to pay pressing bills—and 
take their own chances. Now they’re determined to make “10- 
Way Protection” their first investment. They’re going to be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. You see it takes so little of the 
“Pay Raise” to protect it so well. 


Right now is the time to get all the facts. The convenient cou- 
pon will bring them. Remember this—for nearly 50 years 
thousands of teachers have been under the T.C.U, Umbrella. 
Every one of them knows from experience that the T.C.U. Policy 
says what it means and means what it says. 


T.C.U. has no agents. You simply send the coupon or a 
letter for full details. That’s all. No agent will call. You 
alone decide. Protect your Pay Raise now. Get under 


the T.C.U. Umbrella. Send the coupon today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 421 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U, 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name snsesiteieitiinianenneniprinmmninaipiaenetaubinintemsin Se 


Address 








NO AGENT WILL CALL 


jm er 
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MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


Send postpaid, books marked above. 


OI enclose $1.00 
for 4 books. anne. 
Name 
OO Ll enclose $2.00 
for 9 books. 


(eave 55a) Street or RFD 


(If personal check 
is used, add 10¢ 


for exchange). City a 





MASTER PICTURE BOOK SERIES 


IN DUPLICATING INK 


New outline creations reproduced in sizes 
up to 8% x11 inches. The work of seven 
renowned juvenile artists which can be 
used for all elementary grades. Saves you 
hours of searching for the right picture 
at the right time. 
Gelatin (Hectograph) Duplicator may be 
used to reproduce the master copies. 
Thousands of teachers reorder regularly. 


MASTER PICTURE SERIES 


. . ae ™ Indian © Animals and 
Order any quantity with confi- — an aa Gin 
dence because your money will | — poetry and Book C Health and 
be refunded if not satisfied. Covers Safety 
[ Mother Goose and [ Birds No. 2 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Ready to use! Any 


9 BOOKS IN THE 


V/ Check Titles Ordered 


0 Units of Work 
0 Outline Maps 


Fairy Tales 
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The NEW Schwinn Cyclorama- 


Every child is interested in the famous 
movie stars and, of course, likes to ride 
a bicycle. That’s why teachers are 
finding the new Schwinn Cyclorama 
a valuable teaching aid. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with natural color 
photographs of the stars in action 








Look for The 
Schwinn Seal 
IT'S A SIGN 
OF QUALITY 





and entertains as it teaches the place 
of bicycling in the world today. 


Write Today! 
Published by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of quality bicycles, a sup- 
ply of these informative, authorita- 
tive Cycloramas is yours for the ask- 
ing. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon on page 72. You will receive 


4 as many Cycloramas as you need for 


your classes. Send coupon today. 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. 


1743-B N. Kildare Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Improvement in 
Handwriting 
(Continued from page 28) 


C. Sooner or later post a paper of 
each pupil and call particular atten- 
tion to it. 

D. Have all written language as pur- 
poseful as possible. 

1. Write only real letters. 

2. Have a committee select the best 
one to send. 

3. Ask for a volunteer to write a 
letter, to vary the above. 

E. Each month send a composite let- 
ter to the supervisor or the county 
superintendent with samples of the 
most improved writing—not neces- 
sarily the best writing. 

F. Help each pupil to rate himself on 
the rating scale. 

G. Give a speed test each month to 
note whether speed is increasing. 

H. If some children always seem to 
do superior writing, excuse them 
from drill entirely. Let them work 
with the younger ones who are writ- 
ing manuscript, or have the free time 
as a reward to do with as they like. 


Fifty Things Children 
Can Draw 
(Continued from page 46) 


drew a horse on the blackboard, so the 
other children tried to draw horses. 
The spirit of this adventure was that 
of drawing many things and trying 
to make them recognizable. No one 
was aiming for perfect drawing at 
this time. 

The teacher didn’t even have to 
suggest that they look in their homes 
for things to draw. One boy drew 
his family living in one big room. 
No one seeing the picture could have 
any doubt of its being his home, for 
he showed the rugs, the radio, the 
breakfast table, the baby in the high 
chair, and the unmade beds. 

Primary art is a series of different 
activities, so after the children have 
drawn for a week they should begin 
painting on large paper, or they will 
become so interested in drawing that 
in a few weeks they won’t want to 
do anything but draw small things. 
After they have painted for several 
weeks they should do clay modeling, 
and then finger painting and wood- 
work, 

Because drawing is stressed in this 
article, the reader must not form the 
idea that the writer feels that draw- 
ing is the most important part of 
primary art. However, when pri- 
mary children paint and model they 
think back to a thing as they see it 
when they draw. 

A circle for a head, dots for eyes, 
and a curved line for a mouth satisfy 
very young children. These can eas- 
ily be painted even when large brush- 
es are used. 

The boy looking in the mirror (il- 
illustrated on page 46) is a favorite 
subject with children. In such a pic- 
ture they can draw the boy’s head, 
showing back and front both. 

Next to the boy is a mop. See the 
water dripping from it. This mop 
will help children when they draw 
the story of Cinderella. The broom 
next to the mop will help them in 
October to draw a witch and her 
broom. 





When the children draw or paint 
an aster and a zinnia, tell them thar 
the picture won’t look like a zinnj, 
or an aster if they draw a line around 
the flower. Each flower is made of 
many little parts. In the case of the 
zinnia these can be drawn like balls, 
The petals in the aster can be drawn 
with many curved lines. 

In first grade many children dray 
flowers with stems and leaves. A few 
draw leaves coming out all over the 
stem. It will be a new thing to draw 
the leaves of the zinnia starting at 
the bottom. When spring comes, the 
tulip leaves can be drawn similarly, 

Children like to draw steps. We 
have included sketches of a girl walk. 
ing up the little kitchen stepladder to 
reach the kitchen cupboard, and two 
children walking up the steps of a 
house. 

The children wanted to draw peo- 


ple sitting at a table so they could § 


make pictures of birthday parties and 
Halloween parties, and of their fam- 
ilies eating dinner and lunch. 

We have found that the easiest 


way to draw a child seated at a pi- F 


ano, back view, is to cross the legs 
as shown on this page. 


Children will think it is fun to § 


draw a cuckoo clock. 

Readers may consult the September 
1946 issue of THE INsTRUCToR for 
more such simple drawings. 


Carelessness Is Costly 
(Continued from page 60) 


misfortune of a grease fire will re- 
quire cleaning, and we should not 
have completed our mission if we 
failed to say a few words about stove 
polish. Inflammable cleaning fluids 
and polishes should not be used on or 
near a hot stove. 

SEVENTH FIREMAN— 

A fireman once said, ““Tell me what 
you do with your rubbish and I'll tell 
you the kind of citizen you are. If 
you dispose of it, you are a good 
citizen. If you allow it to accumv- 
late, you are not only a bad citizen, 
but a menace to society.” It is such 
accumulations that tempt the demon 
FIRE to visit. 

Why not stage a “Clean-up Day,” 
starting right at home. Dispose of 
all the rubbish, remembering that 1 
clean house seldom burns unless 2 
dirty house sets fire to it. We mean 
by a dirty house one where useless 
junk is saved; and there are few per- 
sons who at some time have not been 
guilty of such collections. Do you 
have in the attic some old furniture, 
magazines, grandmother’s trunk, 4 
rack of old clothes that “I couldn't 
think of wearing, but ethey’re to 
good to throw away?” It would k 
a splendid idea to check up at once 
An hour from now may be too late. 
EIGHTH FIREMAN— 

Except in cases where gasoline and 
kerosene are used for the purposes 
cooking and lighting, these fluids 
should never be taken into the home 
In this group we must include com- 
bustible cleaning fluids. One cannot 
be too careful with them, for theit 
fumes travel long distances to 4 
spark by which they may set off aa 
explosion. For storage they should be 
kept in tightly closed containers o% 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Carelessness Is Costly 








Paint 

» that (Continued from page 86) 
zinnia 

round Junderground tanks. Fire caused by 
ide of kerosene or gasoline is best extin 
of the [guished by the use of chemicals or by 
balls, fcovering with earth. 

drawn NINTH FIREMAN— 


As we talk about fire, we may well 
appreciate the true value of time, for 
it is said that “the first five minutes 
sre worth more than the next five 
ours.” We must keep our heads and 
ict quickly. LEvery-member of the 


draw 
A few 
er the 


» draw 

















in. 
= a family should know where and how 
arly, fo send an alarm, as well as how to 
. We fuse such fire-fighting equipment as is 
walk. et hand. Precaution dictates these 
ider to i feguards: 
d two 1. Make plans for escape in advance. 
: of , 2. Know the quickest and safest way 
9 leave the building before you go 
Ww peo- fo bed. 
could B. Keep halls, stairs, doors, and fire 
ies and scapes free from any obstructions. 
© fam. #. Give the alarm promptly, and in 
bs calm a manner as possible. 
easiest fp. Before opening a door, put your 
ta pie foot behind it and open it cautiously. 
he legs Plam it shut if fire theatens to 
ush in, 
fun to - If there is smoke, but no fire, and 
ou are going through a hallway, tie 
tember @ wet cloth around your nose and 
or for fmouth and crawl along the floor. 
’. Close every door or window to 
eck the spread of the fire. 
§. Jump only as a last resort, and if 
tly pf must jump throw out the bed- 


ling and mattress to break the fall. 
) b. Always save life before property. 
NTH FIREMAN— 


~| a Each of us has seen the familiar 
if we hre-alarm box on the corner post and 
¢ stove P.2Ware of its purpose, but too few 
- fluids bf us know exactly how to operate it 
* onal d what to do in turning in an 
larm. It is a simple operation, but 
e must know just what to do. 
_* To send an alarm the first step is 
rll cell © break the glass in the little door on 
re. ES front. _ This gives access to the 
: ood EY by which you unlock and open 
ws bs » ee box. As you turn the key you 
ae ust give a slight pull, as there is no 
citize® Boring on the door. Inside you will 
q such Bad a hook-shaped lever at the top. 
/ Cemen Bisce your finger in the hook and 
» gull it once to the bottom of the box. 
> Day, Remove your finger and the operation 
pose of complete, but remember to remain 
that 9 the box to direct the firemen to 
unless *Bhe scene. If you should be turning 
fe meat an alarm by telephone, do not get 
useless Brcited, Just tell the operator that 
ew Pet Bou want to report a fire and she will 
rot beet Bonnect you with the fire station. 
Do YBvhen the station answers, state 
irmiture; Blearly the exact location of the fire. 
runk, #4 you cannot remain at the phone, 
— ll the operator where the fire is. 
he RE CHIEF— 
vould be Shortly after the alarm has been 
at onc Bounded, the fire truck and its crew 
00 late. Af well-trained men will arrive and 
— ve their best effort toward saving 
line 





€ property. As they work, you 
vill see put to use many of the tools 
d equipment which we have dis- 
layed here. 

At this time we wish to acknowl- 
ige the kind co-operation of the 
ollowing persons, and thank them 
br the part they played in making 
tf program possible: the local fire 
ief (give mame), for the loan of 
ne equipment displayed; the artists 
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who designed the background (give 
names); and the Firemen’s Chorus, 
which will sing for us now. 

(Firemen’s Chorus enters and sings 
appropriate songs.) 

FIRE CHIEF— 

We have told you some of the 
common causes of fire and the great 
toll in suffering and loss it claims, 
We solicit your co-operation in mak- 
ing your home and neighborhood and 
our community a safer place in which 
to live. 

(Ghost of Carelessness enters.) 





GHOST OF CARELESSNESS—Who am I? 

I am more powerful than the com- 
bined armies of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and 
I have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of siege guns. 

I spare no one, and find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike, the 
young and the old, the strong and the 
weak, 

I lurk in unseen places, and do 
most of my work silently. You are 
warned against me, but you heed me 
not. 






I am relentless, I am everywhere; 
in the home, on the street, in the 
factory, at railroad crossings, and on 
the sea. 

I destroy, crush, and maim; I give 
nothifig, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy, 

I AM CARELESSNESS. 

(As siren wails, the curtains close.) 


Note: The speech of the Ghost of 
Carelessness is quoted by permission 
from a pamphlet Safeguarding the Home 
against Fire, which was — by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York 7. 











WHAT MAKE: 


Complete listing of available material; 
with detailed descriptions and prices, 
All items priced as low as production 
and shipping costs permit. Included are: 


BO@KS AND BOOKLETS. To aid teach- 
ers and administrators in preparation 
of courses, in revision of curriculum 
and as reference guides. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES. First 
opportunity to teach from motion 
pictures taken from the air. 16mm.; 
with sound. 


AIR-AGE FILM STRIP. Aerial study of 
community development. 


AIR-AGE PICTURE PORTFOLIOS. Large 
photographs, organized under vital 
subject headings. Many possible uses, 


GLOBES. Novel air globe and large 
library-size globe. 





AIRPANE FLY ? 





New Teaching Tools 


to assist teachers in 
the vital work of 


Kducation for the Air Age 


Air-Age Education Research offers a wide variety of 
teaching aids and services to help teachers introduce 
aviation materials in social studies, physical science; 
language arts, fine arts and mathematics. These teaching 
tools, prepared by experts, are practical and inexpensive. 
They provide material for revision and enrichment of 
existing courses of study, from kindergarten through 
college, to meet the needs of the times. 





FREE! NEW, REVISED CATALOG — 24 PAGES, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 


.. + Leaching Aids for Air Age Education” 


WALL MAPS, Air-age maps show how 
world looks from different points of 
view. Covering nine regions. Large, 
very legible, in color. 


AIR-AGE CHARTS. Classroom size, they 
are virtually a complete course in the 
science of aeronautics. Also supple- 
mentary textbooklets. 


COLORFUL LITHOGRAPH PRINTS. Col- 
lection of 129 full-color prints of air 
scenes. Available individually. Large 
and small, 





SOLID SCALE AIRPLANE MODELS. Kits 
for building authentic scale models 
of DC-3 and DC-6 air transports. 


SPECIAL GRADED COLLECTIONS. Care- 
fully selected items grouped to meet 
needs of teachers at various levels. 


For your convenience in ordering, the 
catalog contains a handy request form. 








BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDW'IN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C.L.A 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 BAST 420d STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
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HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


PRE-PRIMERS, READING and WRITING 


Name Grade Level Price 


[) No. 550-Reading Seatwork | 1 $2.25 
No. 551-Reading Seatwork 2 1 2.25 


ry 

() No, 552-Reading Seatwork 3 1,2 2.25 
[) No. 553-Reading Seatwork 4 1,2 2.25 
[J As the Very Young See it Pre-Pr. 2.00 
(_) Kindergarten Fun—Animated  Pre-Pr. 1.50 
[) Reading Readiness Pre-Pr. 2.00 
[J] § Can Do It Pre-Pr. 2.00 
(} Pre-Primer for the Beginner Pre-Pr. 2.00 
[] My First Reading Unit 1 2.25 
[] My Second Reading Unit 2 2.00 
oO Reading Seatwork Exercises 1,2 2.00 
[) Writing is Easy 23 1.50 

LANGUAGE 
() Second Grade Language 2 2.00 
{) Third Grade Language 3 2.00 
(] Fourth Grade Language 4 2.00 
L) Fifth Grade Language 5 2.00 
() Sixth Grade Language 6 2.00 
ARITHMETIC 

C) Fun With Numbers-Book | 1 2.00 
C) Fun With Numbers-Book 2 2 2.00 
Cj) Fun With Numbers-Book 3 3 2.25 
C) Fun With Numbers-Book 4 4 2.25 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


C) Our Playhouse 1,2 1.50 
(] The Farm 1-3 1.50 
() The House on the Farm 1-3 2.00 
{) First Book on Safety 1-3 1.50 
CL) No. 554-Our Community 2,3 2.50 
{.] Our Friends the Eskimos 2,3 1.50 
LC] Child Life in Holland 2-4 1.50 
{_] The Woodland Indians 2-4 1.50 
C) Remantic Mission Lands 3-5 2.00 
C) Land of Mexico 3-6 2.00 
() Journeys in Distant Lands 4-6 1.50 
(] Adventures in California 4-7 2.25 
C) Social Studies of the U. S. 5 2.00 
C] Our Friends of Many Countries 5-8 1.50 
C) Life in China 6-8 1.50 
(_] The Beginnings of Democracy 6-8 1.50 
() Man‘s First Music 6-8 1.50 
[] My Book About Travel 2,3 2.00 
() Adventures in Boatiand 3,4 2.00 
(] The Story of Transportation 6-8 1.50 
NATURE STUDIES 
{) My Bird Color Book 3-8 1.50 
(] Our American Birds 4-8 2.00 
() Sixteen Common Birds 5-8 1.50 
CJ Spring Wild Flowers 5-8 1.50 
{_] Wild Flowers of California 5-8 1.50 
(] Interesting Insects 5-8 1.50 
[} Birds, Flowers, and Insects 5-8 2.00 
[} Birds and Flowers 5-8 1.50 
r} Birds and Insects 5-8 1.50 
(] Flowers and Insects 5-8 1.50 
(C) The Animal Farm 3,4 2.00 
(] The Zoo 3,4 1.50 
[} Wild Life Near By 3,4 1.50 
C] Sixteen American Trees 45 1.50 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS AND 
TEACHER HELPS 


(0 Seasons of the Year 1-6 1.50 
(] Bordering the School Year All 1.50 
() Master Music Forms, 25 sheets 1.50 
CL) Hectomaps All 1.50 
(] Outline Maps No. 1001 All 75 
() Outiine Maps No. ! All -50 
(_] Outline Maps No. 2 All -50 
() Time, Please (Game, not 

duplicating) 1,2 75 





( Send descriptive price list of com- 
plete line of duplicators, gelatin films, 


duplicating papers, inks, pencils, carbon 
paper, cleansing cream, and other dup- 


iteating supplies. 


GEL-STEN 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Brookfield, Illinois 
—or— 
944 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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The American Spirit in Songs 
(Continued from page 62) 


close of the song the two stand to- 
gether at the front of the stage. 
PIONEERS 

Boy in front of closed curtains re- 
cites “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” Chorus 
off stage hums “Deep in the Heart 
of Texas.” 

As mixed chorus sings “Wait for 
the Wagon” the curtains open just 
enough to show a large covered wag- 
on drawn on sheets of wrapping pa- 
per and mounted on a frame. In 
front of the wagon are a pioneer 
woman and man. 

The poem “Western Wagons” is 
recited by one pupil or by a group 
while the tableau remains in view. 

Cowboys 

Mixed Chorus off stage sings 
“Home on the Range.” Curtains open 
to show a boy in cowboy costume 
who sings “Texas Cowboys’ Stampede 
Song.” The song “Don’t Fence Me 
In” is sung by the Chorus as the 
curtains close. 


EPISODE VII 


(Stagchand places on the easel a 
placard reading Big Business.) 
THIRD NARRATOR (in front of cur- 
tains) — 

For at least half a century after 
the Civil War, the American dream 
seemed to concentrate on three things 
—work, growth, money. 

Under fierce, competitive, driving 
urges great projects were achieved. 
Transcontinental railways were laid, 
cities sprang up overnight, whole 
forests were cut down. Iron, lead, 
gold, oil, and silver were taken from 
the earth on a gigantic scale. Huge 
smelters and furnaces flamed day and 
night. With all this went constant 
invention—the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the electric light, the Atlantic 
cable, the steel plow, the power reap- 
er and thresher—and development of 
oil fields, railroads, and mines. In- 
ventions made men rich, but there 
were big crashes as well as big booms. 
What did it matter? People just 
started in all over again. The spirit 
of the times seemed to be: “Look out 
of my way, everybody! I’m not in 
business for my health. Look at our 
new theater, new mill, new univer- 
sity, new jail, and new stockyards. 
They’re bigger and better than any- 
thing we've ever had. And if we 
don’t like them, we'll tear them down 
and build something bigger still. 
We're busy, we're moving, we're 
hustling, we're getting up and going. 
We don’t know where we're going, 
but we're on our way.” 

Members of Mixed Chorus file on- 
to platform for their one appearance 
before the audience and sing “I Hear 
America Singing,” followed by Walt 
Whitman’s “I Hear America Sing- 
ing” as a choral reading. They exit 
as curtains close. 


EPISODE VIII 


(Stageband places on the easel a 
placard reading 1898-1918.) 
FOURTH NARRATOR (in front of cur- 
tains)— 

From all parts of the world flocked 
immigrants, the Steinmetzes, Pupins, 
and Boks, to mingle with the Smiths, 
Browns, and Joneses. And from that 
great melting pot, America, emerged 
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the new man whom the world had 
never met—the American. 

From the Spanish-American War 
we emerged a world power. Instead 
of being a country that had wanted 
to be left alone to work out its own 
destiny, we became a nation with far- 
flung lands—the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Guam. And in 
order to fulfill our new responsibili- 
ties, we built the Panama Canal. 

From 1900 to the present we have 
been passing through tremendous 
changes. We engaged in two world 
wars which we had no desire to 
fight. In 1917 our boys marched 
away to stirring tunes. 

Mixed Chorus off stage sings “Tip- 
perary” and “Over There.” A sol- 
dier and a sailor wearing World War I 
uniforms and carrying flags march 
across the stage in front of the cur- 
tains while second song is being sung. 
Sailor exits and Soldier pauses “and 
recites “In Flanders Fields.” While 
he is speaking, curtains are opened 
slightly to reveal. a large picture of 
a field of white crosses and red pop- 
pies. Red light is used. Chorus 
hums “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” as curtains close. 


EPISODE IX 


(Stagehand places on the casel a 

placard reading Our Times—and the 
Future.) 
FIFTH NARRATOR (speaks in front of 
curtains while chorus bums “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion”)— 

But those who remained home or 
returned home cared for the youth 
that were to engage in the mightiest 
struggle man has ever known. After 
much premonition of war, when the 
blow fell at Pearl Harbor our Army 
and Navy went into action on land, 
on the sea, and in the air. 

Boys whether in jungles or in froz- 
en wastes, down in submarines or air- 
borne on lonely missions, all asked, 
“What are we fighting for?”—and 
the answer was given in the words of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 

“In the future days, which we seek 
to make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. The first is free- 
dom of speech and expression. 

- The second is freedom of ev- 
ery person to worship God in his own 
way. « « « « The third is free- 
dom from want. . . « « The 
fourth is freedom from fear. . . 
. » That . . « « is a definite 
basis for a kind of world attainable 
in our own time and generation.” 

Today we stand on the threshold 
of a new era—the Atomic Age, we 
call it. Never before has so much 
been asked of mankind—to utilize 
this mighty force, not for destruc- 
tion but: for peaceful construction. 
If it is not done, the answer will be 
brief—the results sudden and dire. 
But if men will accept the plan of- 
fered over nineteen hundred years 
ago by the Prince of Peace, then 
truly, in the words of an ancient 
Hebrew prophet, men “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; na- 

tion shall not lift up sword against 
(Continued on page 89) 
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nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

Chorus begins to sing “God of Our 
aia 9 Fathers.” Curtains open to show 
girl posed as Statue of Liberty with 
. representative characters from each 
episode grouped about her. 


| Note: “America, I Love You,” by 
‘CTS § Leslie and Gottler, is published by Mills 
e class. | Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 
schools § 19, “Landing of the Pilgrims,” words to 
= Gk Felicia Heman’s poem set to music by 
Mary A. Browne, is in Music of Many 

shouses, | Lands and Peoples, published by Silver 
me beak Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3. 
3 “Keep in de Middle of de Road,” Negro 
irthdays, # Plantation Melody arranged by M. Bar- 
in purse, B tholomew, is in the same book. “The 
s, boxes, | Doxology,” “The Battle Hymn of the 
racelets, | Republic,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “God of 
s College, | Our Fathers” are in The New American 


Song Book, published by Hall & Mc- 
——_§ Creary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
——————§ § “Minuet,” by Paderewski, is in The 
) Grade Harold Flammer Favorite Piano Album, 

published by Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 
Plans } East 43 St., New York 17. Robbins Mu- 
+ Work p sic Corp., 799 Seventh Ave., New York 
19, publishes the following books: All 

EDUCAS American Song Book (containing “Home 
s for th on & ~~ Ky ny a Stam- 
b pede Song,” ait for the Wagon,” and 
o “Over There”), and Ten Great War 

‘I Songs (containing the song “I Hear 
>r ARYOME America Singing,” by Parish and De 
Grades § Rose). “Hear Them Bells” or “Southern 

Memories” is in Twice 55 Community 
E Folde Songs, published by C. C. Birchard & 

Co, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” is in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co. “Tip- 
rary” and “Keep the Home Fires 
urning” are published by Chappell & 
Co., Inc... RKO Building, New York 20. 
“Don’t Fence Me In,” by Cole Porter, 
and “Indian Love Call,” by MHarbach, 
Hammerstein, and Friml, are published 
by Harms, Inc., 1250 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20. “Deep in the Heart of Texas,” 
by Hershey and Swander, is published by 
Melody Lane Publications, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19. “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” by 
‘| Loesser, is published by Famous Music 
Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 

“Pioneers! O Pioneers” and “I Hear 
America Singing,” by Walt Whitman, 
are in Selections from Whitman, one of 
the Macmillan Pocket Classics, published 
by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. “Western Wagons,” by 
Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, is 
in Frontiers Old and New, published by 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New 
York 3. “In Flanders Fields,” by John 
McCrae, is in Required Poems for Read- 
Prokctta ing and Memorizing, for Seventh and 
Eighth Grades, and “The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” is in Abraham Lincoln, His Words 
and Deeds, by O. T. Corson. The last 
two books are published by F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

“Pilgrims Going to Church,” by 
Boughton is No. 91 in The Instructor 
Art Masterpieces series (Owen). “The 
Spirit of °76,” by Willard, was on the 
cover of THE INSTRUCTOR for February 
1944. Small black-and-white prints of 
this picture may be obtained from Perry 
Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.; color prints 
from Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 


Dept. |-! 









































e Audio-visual Aids 
] (Continued from page 25) 


y wand regions are: Argentina, The At- 
acama Desert, Chile, The Amazon 
Awakens, and Brazil. A few records 
of South American music would add 
variety to the unit. Ask your music 
teacher to help you order them. 
Speaking of variety, why not plan to 
show a film on family life in a South 
American city, such as Lima Family 
or Montevideo Family, and use it to 
motivate oral and written language?” 

Miss Carney remarked, as I paused 
at this point, “You have suggested 
enough activities to keep us busy for 
weeks, but I am going to like it, for 
when we are through, that which we 
have learned will be a part of us. Do 
you know, I have always thought of 















visual education as the showing of 
slides and films as in a picture show.” 

“Miss Carney,” I said, “you put 
your finger on the main point when 
you said ‘that which we have learned 
will be a part of us.’ Pure verbal 
teaching fades almost as fast as it is 
taught. There is no greater waste in 
education than that which results 
from lessons recited but quickly for- 
gotten. Audio-visual aids help to 





eliminate that waste. Audio-visual 
aids will help a good teacher to be- 


come an excellent teacher.” 


AuTHor’s NoTE: Visual-aids materials, 
free or at small cost, are listed in U.S. 
Office of Education Pamphlet No. 80, 
Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional 
Use in Schools (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C.; .$.15). 

Consult 1001 Films ~ (Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago) for the 
address of your nearest distributing 
agency for each film listed below. 

Argentina: Sound, 16 mm., 12 min, 













The Atacama Desert: Sound, 16 mm., 
20 min. 

Chile: Sound, 16 mm., 12 min. 

The Amazon Awakens: Sound, Color, 
16 mm., 35 min. 

Brazil: Sound, 16 mm., 12 min. 

South of the Border with Disney: 
Sound, Color, 164 mm., 40 min. 

Wings over Latin America: 
Color, 16 mm., 40 min. 

Lima Family: Sound, 16 mm., 20 min. 

Montevideo Family: Sound, 16 mm., 
19 min, 


Sound, 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 70. 








Fifteen minutes after a Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, tests showed 
bacterial reductions on mouth 
and throat surfaces ranging 
up to 96.7%, and up to 80% 
one hour after a Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle. 


The “Secondary Invaders” 


These are some types of the 
threatening germs that cause so 
much of the misery of a cold 
when they invade the body 
through throat membranes. 


Top row, left to right: Pneu- 


Germs Reduced up to 
96:7% in Tests 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1947 






mococcus Type III, Pneumo- 
coccus Type IV, Streptococcus 
viridans, Friedlander’s bacillus. 
Bottom row, left to right: 
Streptococcus hemolyticus, 
Bacillus influenzae, Micrococcus 
catarrhalis, Staphylococcus 
aureus.’ , 
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How TO { Cle coupons offering materials 
RD E R quired information, and mail 
0 Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 










that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 70, 72, 92, and 94.) 
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ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY I 

1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. , 

FREE Please send me a free cata- | 

log of Plays for Children. ; I 

PRINT information below. I 

I 

School__. a ieeniaininis | 

I 

le ietliiinantinnsteseaimncceictiguginpeen —— — | 

St ! 

. or R.D. 7 — = i 

P.O. & I 
Zone cuiantinameadinisaii State 

3 9-471N 109 I 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Home Ec. Dept. 157 I 
135 Seuth La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. , 
FREE Please send a “Good Break- y 
fast for a Good Morning” Teaching Unit 
for 4th and Sth grade level, consisting of I 
a 12-page Teacher's Manual, two all ] 
Charts, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders. i 
Title. _— ! 
I 
Name namin i 
! 
St. or R.D. a _— i 
P.O. G | 
Zone. intimate: ae taeaen 
$7 9-47in9 | 


AMER. VISCOSE CORP., Consumer Service Sec. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


(Specify quantity desired). I 
(TE 1-3) Teachers’ Unit for Grades 

1 to 3 i 

(SE 1-3) Copies of Students’ i 

Reader-Coloring booklet 

. (TE 4-8) Teachers’ Unit i 

Grades 4 to 8 

-weeeee (SE 4-8) Copies of Students’ Car- | 

Booklet ] 

i 


for 


toon 


No. of students 





Name__ — - 





St. or R.D. 
P.O. G& 
OO — 


a 
9-47 IN 22 I 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 2 I 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. , 
SPECIAL OFFER 1 enclose $1.00 I 
for big fail packet of Teacher-Plans art i 
and activity material. Includes posters, | 
window pictures, blackboard borders, etc. | 
All new, original plans. | 
Name ————— | 
I 
St. or R.D. - a i 
P.O. & | 
———E So — 
9-471N106 | 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 1 

Wichita 1, Kansas i 

FREE Please send me Catalog I 

I 

No. 48, giving information about the class~ | 

I 

room-developed McCormick-Mathers books. e 

I 

a ™ = i 

3) ea a — 

P.O. & I 
Ell 

9-47IN 108 | 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
Mankato, Minnesota 


FREE 


lar on your 


Please send me free circu- 
low-priced, easy-to-operate 
Patented Senior Rock-et Gelatin (Hecto- 
graph) Duplicator for fast reproducing of 


master copies. 


Name a = 
St. or R.D. _ sbtiidibatiniitin 

P.O. G 

Zone 2 ll 

A 9-47 IN 77 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


FREE 


Please send me booklet 


giving full information about the Massa- 


chusetts Vision Test. 





ee 

Bo IP Ti cicieoncerermnstenientsernnnnianes 

P.O. & 

} waletiquentunian —_— = 
9-47 IN 137 


BOYLE-MIDWAY, INC. 
22 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me a free sam- 


ple of Plastic Wood to use in classroom 





modeling. 
a — 
St. or R.D. — 
P.O. & 
a — wn 
9-47 IN 159 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


of Teaching Aids for Air-Age Education 


Send for 24-page catalog 


which includes a listing of free and inex- 


pensive materials for elementary and sec- 





ondary schools. 
OF ee 
St. or R.D. — sumastanigtilagsinenninatiiinti 
P.O. & 
es _. State- 
9-47 IN 70 


a 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’, 
Assn,, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. 


FREE 


Please send me free Teach- 
ing Kit containi full-color wall charts 
(1) Energy Foo (2) Ingredients of 
Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. Also send 
me copies of = folders, re- 
producing in 8Y, 11 size (to fit stu- 
dents’ notebooks) e large charts listed 


I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
above. | 
I 
l 
I 
i 
I 


Name_____ 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 





.. State 
9-471INS | 
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Getting Acquainted 
with School 


(Continued from page 21) 
9. Is the floor a good place for chil- 


dren’s wraps? 
10. Should we always come to school 
with clean clothes, clean hands, and 


clean faces? 


RIDDLES 


1. I am long and thin. 
I can be used to write on paper. 
I may be any color, 
What am I? 
2. I am white, long, and round. 
I write in a white color on the 
blackboard. 
What am I? 
3. I am almost square. 
I have a pretty cover. 
Children like to see my pictures. 
What am I? 
I am large. 
I am made of wood and metal. 
I can bring forth music. 


The teacher plays me. 
What am I? 


OUTCOMES 


A. Realization of the need of certain 
regulations and duties for each pupil. 
B. Respect for the rights of others. 
C. Responsibility for the care of 
school supplies and furniture. 

D. Pride and loyalty toward the 
school, the children, and the teachers. 
E. Appreciation of the advantages 
and opportunities which the school 
gives the pupils. 

F, Recognition of the importance of 
good health in order to attend school 


regularly. 


The Approach to 
Reading—I 
(Continued from page 33) 


Place all materials for children’s use 
in some place that is accessible to 
them. Having to ask permission of 
the teacher to use schoolroom mate- 
rials is, the writer believes, poor 
practice. Of course encourage tak- 
ing care of property at all times. Al- 
so, help children to become good 
housekeepers by having a place to 
keep things when not in use. 

Every classroom should have some 
beauty in it. It may be a potted 
plant, a vase of cut flowers, a pic- 
ture, a sparkling bowl of goldfish, a 
glass garden, window curtains, or a 
bowl of artificial fruit artistically 
arranged. Of course cleanliness and 
neatness are musts. Even if the walls 
are unpainted and the floors worn we 
can keep them clean. Our surround- 
ings influence our feeling and think- 
ing more than we realize. Children 
do respond to beauty and orderliness. 

In discussing classroom environ- 
ment, the teacher herself must be 
mentioned. Important as are materi- 
als, space, seating arrangement, stor- 
age room, beauty, and so on, the 
teacher is still the most important 
part of the classroom environment. 
How she feels and thinks will greatly 
determine how well children can live 
at school. And how well they live 
will determine how well they develop 
reading readiness. 

EpiTortaL Note: Part II of this arti- 
cle, which discusses ways to develop 


reading readiness, will appear in our 
October issue. 
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ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
in PRACTICE 


* Book | * Book Il 


Two books of Arithmetic Skills, each 
——a 48 hectograph perforated 
sheets. ach book gives practice on 
the four fundamental processes and is 
systematically organized so as to pro- 
vide clear-cut development lessons for 
combinations, repeated practice, fre- 
quent reviews and check up, and use in 
lifelike problems. A _ real “helping 
tool” for presenting Arithmetic. 


each book $40 postage paid 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
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HERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
.»+ START NOW 












@ The only HOME STUDY music school offeriy 


all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important s# 
vancement in the musical arts, Check courses © 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE 8A 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 


0 Public School Music—Adv. 0 History of Muse 
O Ear Training and Sight Singing [) Choral Cor 
ducting © Harmony 0 Advanced Compositioe 
[ Arranging 0 Piano ( Normal Piano 0 Voit 
O Violin © Cornet © Trumpet Saxophone 
UO Olarinet 0 Guitar () Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Sulte U514, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 
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Children Should Learn to 
Talk! 


(Continued from page 85) 


Choose characters from any group or 
any combination of groups on several 
levels. The same story may be played 
by one group after another until ev- 
ery child has had a turn. Or the var- 
jous groups may play different stories. 
Each group may discuss its own per- 
formance and ask to have suggestions 
from the audience. 


SENTENCE SENSE 


The development of sentence sense 
can be begun as soon as the children 
are in school. If a child uses sentence 
fragments as, “Once a little old man 
and a little old woman,” the teacher 
may say, “But you didn’t tell what 
the little old man and the little old 
woman did or what happened to 
them. What else can you tell?” 


VS 





A This sentence sense becomes more 
acute as children dictate sentences to 
. make charts for work, for manners, 


for citizenship, for science learnings, 
for stories or experiences, for letters, 
and for other activities. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS 


As a rule, it is impossible to cor- 
rect all errors in children’s speech. 
The most obvious and the worst 
should be corrected often; a few, 
perhaps, always. In most situations, 
it is practicable to work constantly 
and intensively on a few errors in each 
grade and casually on more. 

Clear, distinct speech (not too 
loud) should be cultivated at all 
times. Saying poems gives enuncia- 
tion great emphasis. “We must hear 
every word you say. Say every sound 
in every word so we can understand.” 


VOCABULARY 
The vocabulary which a child hears 
not only influences his speech but 
widens his knowledge of words and 
helps him later on in his reading. 








i 


each | f Adults should use as varied a vocabu- 
a lary as possible in talking to children. 
und is | Phere should never be talking down 
> Pro |i to them by using “simple” words. 
"* gre. |g Characters in a play should be called 
use in | § Characters; if the class is discussing 
elping | § the value of money, value is the word 
to use; vocabulary is a meaningful 

paid word in many situations in the pri- 


co. |b ™ grades. Explanations are in or- 
der whenever there seems to be some 
confusion about the meaning. 





——— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Of course there should be very lit- 
tle writing during the first year of 
E school. But the children will prob- 


~ ably like to write an invitation to 
some friends to come to school or to 
their parents to come to P.T.A. 


iow meetings. They usually write “thank 
you notes to persons who have given 
ee: them a party or helped with a trip. 
ortant, a Signs are often needed. Greeting 
7eE sa# B Cards for holidays are always popular. 
DOK LET. I . - 
.—n such lessons, reading, writing, 
of Music 5 Lli ° ° 
horal Oar Hf Spelling, and English are combined. 
om a If the letters are decorated with cray- 
Saxopt™ on drawings or designs, still another 
uauial subject can be used to excellent ad- 
cago 18 Vantage and enjoyed thoroughly. 


onal _-f§ About the middle of the second 
___ fy Year they can begin writing their 
Own stories. This takes time and the 
teacher’s attention if the children are 





conscious—as should be—that 
they need help with spelling. Some 
teachers set the stage, give the group 
a strong motive for writing, and then 
spend the hour giving whatever help 
is needed. Some children may still 
have to dictate the whole story to 
the teacher, some will go ahead with 
little help, others will need help in 
varying amounts. 

For any writing that a child does, 
he must have a real motive and a real 
use. Letters must always be sent to 
the persons for whom they are in- 
tended. Stories may be posted on the 
bulletin board, made into a book, read 


to other groups, or sent to other 
schools which have like interests. 

After written composition is begun, 
certain standards should be set up. 
These standards may be used for 
reading charts, since the children will 
need to read in order to check their 
work. The standards will be few and 
simple at first; as the need arises oth- 
ers can be added. One group made 
this chart. 


Writing Stories 


We will keep our page clean. 
We will make capitals to begin 
sentences. 





We will keep a space between 
words, 

We will make big letters and lit- 
tle letters. 


SUMMARY 


Children in the primary grades 
must be encouraged to talk in many 
different situations. The best encour- 
agement is a time and an opportunity 
to talk to an interested audience. 

Stories and poetry should be read 
to the children frequently. Drama- 
tizing stories should occur often and 
informally. All writing should have 
a strong motive and a real use. 














Ina 


dither ? 


Interview for a new job coming up? 
Dress with care! Apply make-up 
\ with a subtle touch ! 


And... 





Be smart ! 


Tuck a good breakfast under your 
belt! Remember, mental alertness 
as well as personal appearance 
depends on adequate nourishment! 
Don't take any chances on a midmorn- 
ing “let down"! 















BUTTER 


(on FORTIFIED MARGARINE) 


--.to give a girl 





poise and assurance | 











for instance... 
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POSTS GRAPE-N 





48 


Every Post Cereal is either WHOLE GRAIN 
or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients; iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


LE 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1947 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of Grape-Nuts Fiakes with milk 
and sugar supplies 2/0 calories 
and 12% of the ein’ required 
daily by an adult! 21% of the 
calcium... 14% of the iron... 
12% of the riboflavin .-- 20% 
of the thiamine ... and II% of 
the niacin | ** 


® Grape-Nuts Flakes (102), milk (402), sugar (1 tsp.) 
oe Profein based on 706; Niacin based on 15 mg. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 























HOW TO 
ORDER 








Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 70, 72, 90, and 94.) 








SPECIAL OFFER 


ties a 
number. 


n = advertisement on 


Name ppemnainiiieian 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES, Dept. 1-1024 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


0 1 enclose $3.00. 
Send !0 issues of Junior Arts and Activi- 

with valuable September 
include your free Consultation 
Service and the two free ar 


page 
nd sample of Junior Arts g ‘\ctivities 
only. 1 enclose 50c to help defray cost. 





EE 


P.0.& 
Zone 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


FREE 


in Elementary Education.” 
Name of Schooi 


Teacher of 
a a 


St. or R.D. 


2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, 
obligation, your new booklet “Unique Aids 





P.O. & 
Zone 
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9-47 IN 196 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
612 West Lake St., Chicago 6, lil. j 
F REE Please send your descriptive ! 

I 

folder and price list covering Morgan- | 

! 

Dillon G Company Hectograph Workbooks. i] 
Name a a — 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G I 
Zone — , 


OES... SOY S.... 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis |, Mina. 





I 

FREE ' 
Please send me the follow- I 

ing: Information about the Diet Survey; I 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 
sheet of Nutrition Education information) ] 
Name ! 
ee ice teiidaeiepeibiatianintahlehaiianiainaaal i 

St. or R.D._ sea seen an - 
P.O. & I 
Zone ee , 


9-47 IN 14 











RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION i THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, til ' Austin, Texas l 
I 
FREE Please send me a free copy | FREE Please send me free your i 
of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
catalog of primary materials. {| am par- l 
Name of School j ‘ticularly interested in material on . 
PERG Roce reieen | ™ I 
! i 
— _ | Name — j 
St. of R.D. St. or R.D. a 
P.O. & | P.O. & i 
Zone Zone___ . State 
FS 9-47insa | 9-47INTI6 I 
St, Seow nwa mwend 
i BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., l pay h ay MYERS CO., Siocon, Sage. 
} Fowler, Indiana i 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N l 
I 
! SPECIAL OFFER Send the sample j FREE Send me ipana’s 5-Way I 
| Workbooks checked. | enclose Pian for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19” 
each. 1, 2, | x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New j 
i 5, 6, 7, 8, | Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
" Ns es one nes: — Certificates plus New Class Cer- I 
ra 
i 15° (grade), = sa 4 Class Enrollment Grade(s) | 
ertisement on age I 
{ Name____. a j 
i err School a a 
- St. or RD. | es - § 
P.O. & 1 P.O. & " 
} Zone a ee 
\ ! 9-47IN1 J 
em ee we Ss es el = —_—_———_—_— aii 
r 
i H. J. es — Dept. PH-in CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., t. 1 48 
! 
j Pittsburgh 30 i 617 North Second St., St. Louis Mo. I 
1 
| FREE (lagen sand | SPECIAL OFFER Send me Work- 
i iowing. subsets « as charts on set \ book No. , a8 listed in your adver- 
q Tomato; [) Bean; Vinegar; tisement on Page 12, and Illustrated Cata- I 
i Food: 0 richie poor ! log of Workbooks and Hectograph Teach- ] 
\ : ting 1 —er's Aids and Supplies. 1 enclose 0c ] 
' Dutch; [) Onion; () td oO [| _ (stamps or coin) to cover shipping cost. | 
TT ! I 
1 Name siettaiamndaiabcetaaalinidiaiitas , 
St. R.D. ! 
Tse, or RD. Sele = | 
Il pos | 20.6 i 
1 Zone Zone State 
1 nas 9-471N 107 | 





Uninvited Guest 


(Continued from page 59) 


MOTHER—You could play tag. 
Maybe he would like that. 

JOHN—Not I. I’m going to keep 
this sword right where it’s handy. 

ELLEN—I'm not going to have him 
step on me—I’d be squashed. He’s 
too big to play with. 

FATHER—Why don’t you sing? 

ELLEN—I don’t feel much like 
singing right now, Papa. 

MOTHER—Do as your papa wants 
you to. Martha, you go over and 
play something and we'll all sing. 

(Martha Hays and they sing— 
pretty much off key because they 
are only dolls. Teddy Bear does not 
move.) 

MOTHER—Sing a funny song, 
Ellen, something to make him laugh. 

(Ellen tries a little tune with 
amusing words, but Teddy Bear does 
not move.) 

FATHER—Now I shall sing. After 
all, everybody knows what a fine 
voice I have always had! Perhaps 
this fellow is a real music lover. (He 
sings lowdly. Teddy Bear begins to 
stir. Slowly, as though in a daze, he 
raises his paws. Papa backs away, 
still singing. Teddy Bear puts his 
paws over his ears.) Well, 'm not 
sure that I like that very much. I 
am not sure at all. 

joHN—It looks as though he 
didn’t care for your singing, Papa. 

(Children laugh teasingly.) 

FATHER (going back to Teddy 
Bear )—See here, sir, er—just a mo- 
ment. (Teddy Bear moves. Papa 
retreats.) 1 was just going to say, 
sir, what a fine day it is. That is, 
wouldn’t you like some tea? 

ELLEN——Let me show him my 
dance. Maybe he would like that. 

MOTHER—You may as well try. 

(Ellen dances. Teddy Bear remains 
motionless, staring straight ahead.) 

JOHN—Maybe I can make him 
laugh, Papa, with that joke you told 
me. (Tells joke, but gets no re- 
sponse.) 

SUSAN—I can stand on my head 
almost, Mamma. Let me show him 
something. (She tries to stand on her 
head. Teddy Bear begins to rise. 
Susan pauses and then runs to her 
mother.) Mamma, he’s coming after 
me. Mamma— 

(Father, with the others behind 
him, backs toward the door, but 
Teddy Bear makes no move toward 
them. He rises slowly and stands 
looking uncertainly around. Then 
slowly he bends forward and stands, 
as Susan has, on his head. The chil- 
dren laugh.) 

sUSAN—Look, Mamma, he’s play- 
ing with me. 

(Slowly and carefully, so as not to 
disturb the small furniture, Teddy 
Bear rolls on his back and poses with 
his four feet in the air. The children 
cheer and laugh. Then he tries a 
handstand and falls over. The chil- 
dren showt in glee. He attempts it 
again and this time, at the laughter 
in the audience, he pauses, gets up, 
comes forward, and stares into the 
audience. Then he goes back, ready 
to try again.) 

MOTHER—Hush, I hear someone 
coming. We must not be found here. 
After all, we are good obedient dolls. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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gram material, $1. “00, postage paid. S40 
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What My Pupils Taught Me 


(Continued from page 20) 


From both rural- and city-school 
amen Boupils 1 not only garnered a better 
ly a Bynderstanding of character traits and 
Make 9 ated behavior, but I also gleaned 
nating countless indirect benefits. Foremost 
bieets, Hmong these is, perhaps, the fact that 
inches, {{ thoroughly enjoyed my work and 
time. Iny associations. I was stimulated to 





27 

cont Yereater growth. Research on north- 
chesot fern lights, Indian lore, rock strata, 
indus- 


“Lam. fund the meaning of happiness were 
m. ete. Honly points of departure. Ironical as 
fit may seem, I learned more method- 
logy from those pupils who enthusi- 
$1.0. Lstically shared their experiences and 
s. 28 Irom those who patiently demon- 
nerae, trated the lessons they wished to 
= me than from the large body of 
educational literature I had consumed 
bnd the innumerable lectures I had 
a bttended. Of course, in handling the 
{ Jacidents that were accidental or pur- 
® ( bosefully planned, curricular or extra- 
( kurricular, I necessarily improved my 
e pbility as a teacher. 
By the river, at an Indian grave, on 
mal { fhe gymnasium dance floor, or in the 
ty. | buckboard wagon, I made no attempt 
to analyze what I was learning. The 
riences were so pleasurable that I 
ade little conscious attempt to syn- 
hesize my new knowledge and wis- 
immediately afterward. Yet, 
looking back, I see how those situa- 
ions influenced me and how I em- 
loyed the psychological principles 
t had been impressed upon me by 
e naturalness of the children. The 
alue of readiness, satisfaction, and 

























decade, my experiences gain new 
» My cCxXp 
gnificance in retrospect. 
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ool and library work in Maryland, 
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The Talking Watch 


(Continued from page 58) 
Tick— 





cHoRUsS mi—Ticktock! 


lock! 
DONNIE—So that’s what the boys 
RAMS freant. The old watch surely has a 
¢ Play, goud tick, I may as well walk along. 
fee aWalks a few steps, humming, and 
oP Bhen stops.) There must be some 
5 CO. fogs in that pond. I wonder wheth- 
t I could catch some. (Goes to 
—___ se of stage and peers over as if 
poking into the pond.) 
W) cHorus —Tick-tick-tick-tick! 
tterns i» § CHORUS 1—Quick, quick, quick, 
vate a ick! . ™ 
Avol| CHORUS §=mtK—Tick—tock! 
de teach Op! 
ine. DONNIE—Oh, dear! I did so want 
frog. I’m sure Miss Wright would 
¢ to see one. But the watch ticks 
D loud I'd better keep going. 
cHoRUs I—Tick-tick-tick-tick! 
CHORUS ItKeep on going! No 
owing. 
CHORUS 
ock, 
_——— | PONNIE—What big yellow daisies! 
ENS} tre are dozens of them. I’m go- 
| Ws to pick some right now. 
———— § CHORUs F—Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
ler om CHORUS t—Mother will worry! 
recions ee Mother will worry! 
CHORUS I—Tick-tock Tick-tock! 


Don’t 





—_——— 










mt—Tock—tock—tock— 
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York 1 









CHORUS mi—Better hurry! Better 
hurry! 
cHorus I—Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
CHORUS It—Keep the rule! Keep 


the rule! 


CHORUS Tock-tock-tock-tock! 


CHORUS mRun to school! Run 
to school! 
DONNIE—Oh, my! I almost for- 


got that time. The Talking Watch 
surely means business. I'll run fast. 
(Runs to door of schoolhouse.) 

MISS WRIGHT (standing at door)— 
Good morning, Donnie. 


DONNIE (panting)—Good morn- 
ing, Miss Wright. Am I—am TI late? 

MISS WRIGHT—No, Donnie, you are 
even a few minutes early. 

DONNIE—That’s fine. I did want 
to bring a frog to school, but my 
watch told me to hurry. 

MISS WRIGHT—So you are wearing 
the Talking Watch. Good for you! 

DONNIE—And I started to pick 
some yellow daisies, but my watch 
told me to run or I'd be late. 

MISS WRIGHT—Good old Talking 
Watch! It helped your brothers get 



















here on time and now it has done the 
same for you. 

DONNIE (looks at watch)—Good 
eld watch! You'are a true helper. 
From now on I shall call you my 
Faithful Watch. 

cHorus 1 (slowly) —Tick———— 
tock! Tick tock! 

CHORUS I, 1, ANDnI—Nine o'clock! 
Nine o'clock! 

cHoRUS &—Tick—tock! 
tock! 

CHORUS 1, 0, AND IDonnie’s 
Faithful Watch! 





Tick— 





Dallas, Texas. 


Life-like cowboys and ponies 
typify fine modeling results 
with Plastic Wood, These are 
the work of Lynn Gammill, 





PLASTIC 
woopD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 









Piastic WOOD is used by many Arts and Crafts 
teachers as the ideal, low-cost modeling medium. No 
between-class preparation is necessary. No special 
tools are required. Plastic Wood encourages student 
interest in modeling because of its intriguing possibil- 
ities, amazing results and permanence. Use Plastic 
Wood Solvent for softening and finishing. 


FREE SAMPLE! If you would like to try PLASTIC WOOD 
in your classroom just write —on your school stationery—to 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Simply twist wire into rough 


a 






form (armature) 
for support. Then 
build up the 
model with 
Plastic Wood. 








U.S. Pat. Off, 


Handles like putty... Hardens into wood... 


When it’s modeled in PLASTIC WOOD... it’s PERMANENT! 
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Uninvited Guest 





laid the rolled-up paper, the ball, and 














(Continued from page 92) the little stick on the ground. 
All right, Pep,” Timmy said ep. 
Little Girl left us in the kitchen, couragingly. He did not look at the § cher 
We must go back. children. “Get the paper.” ie 
(Doll Family exits quickly. Teddy Pep looked at Timmy, got the pa. “thi 
Bear sits down, assuming position he per, and brought it to Timmy. ~ 
had at opening of play.) “Now get the stick,” said Timmy, ics 
LITTLE GL (calling from rear of Pep picked up the stick and gave Mg Py 
auditorium)—I want my Teddy Bear. it to Timmy. B Fo 
I can’t find my Teddy Bear. (She Timmy felt his heart beating hard, § ¢. St 
runs up to the stage.) There he It was time for Pep to bring him the §f grve 
is! There is my Teddy Bear, right ball. Would the dog really Bive it Ep, Pe 
where I left him, in my dollhouse. to him, or. would he run around the 7 Fo 
(As she lifts him out, Teddy Bear's circle wanting to be chased? F. Us 
operator bands down his control “Bring me the ball,” Timmy said, da t 
behind the curtain. Little Girl runs Pep picked up the ball and gave it ie 
back through center aisle to rear to Timmy. Timmy patted the dog’s SC] 
of auditorium carrying Teddy Bear.) head. He put the stick, the rolled. J, B; 
up paper, and the ball into the center fg Kr 
of the circle. This was Pep’s hard- 9 foeme 
Black Pepper est trick. How would he do? Pep Ic x, 
(Continued from page 35) looked up at Timmy with his head § ,j. 
on one side. D. In 
Attune your footsteps “Get your bone and we'll leave,” “Pep, bring me the stick, and the hobb 
to the symphony of autumn Peggy said. paper, and the ball,” Timmy said. E “J 
in Kri = Ee I Curly picked up her bone. She and For a minute Pep just looked at § .:: 
x ae! 3 ae Peggy ran from the circle. All the the three things. Then he carefully 
+++ comfortable .. . children clapped. picked up the ball. He tried to pick 
they're expertly designed to fit The dogs looked proud. That is, up the paper, too, but this was too § , 
at heel... and toe :..and instep. all the dogs except Pep looked proud. hard with a ball in his mouth. He i 
Versatile... flexible... The children looked happy. That is, put down the ball, picked up the pa- C . 
slides. of-thin aie; all the children except Timmy looked per first, then the stick. and then the A 
sa: slbulh Wh cea ts: -:tenb‘int happy. ball. He carried all three to Timmy “p, 
Skt te Onna “Let Pep try again,” someone said. without dropping them. 
No mail orders, please, but write — “We want Black Pepper,” another All the children clapped. They (Gi 
we'll send the name of your nearest store. child called. clapped louder than before. Ditma 
: : All the children said together, “We Pep barked, looked at the children, A - 
are Ks 1B: ly want Black Pepper. We want Black and without being told, ran to his — 
$9.95 ang $9.95 tel OT RE Pepper. We want Black Pepper.” box. ‘Timmy sat down beside Pep. b 
(Slightly higher Denver west)? heh ST Vila KmePENbOE?.erttmaIm co. There was nothing else Timmy The show was over. Everyone was Pu 
My CINCINNAT 1. OMNO could do. He had to take his little happy, especially Timmy and his lit- Mix, J 
black dog back into the circle. He tle black dog. Fry 
eed, 
Sam 
= * Rugg, 
Helpful Teaching Materials for Yoq.:: 
Washb 
i. WY burt 
Eari 
ag World 
. . a 
Dari-Rich... J oda, ” 
I 
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| GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. I THE CABLE CO. ‘ bells 
" Brookfield, Illinois i 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. the; 
eir © 
I FREE Please send me without cost | SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 2 “A 
| your descriptive folder on: [) Gel-Sten | my tr 
| Workbooks printed in hectograph ink. | sample copy of “101 Best Songs.” ! en- said he 
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| supplies. | close 5c. old Bu: 
] | noise ¢ 
l a i Name ee take o1 
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: : sixteen authentic true-to-life outline pic- 
and milk calcium. And chocolate flavor supreme! ] tures of Birds; also, descriptive folder on 1 your 1948 catalog which lists over 3,000 M5 
he * your entire series of Color Books. | en- a rea 
Dare- Rich is the sure way of inducing I close 3¢ to help cover handling and mail- [ headli 
children to include more milk solids with lunch! I ing. i Teaching Aids. 8 
Bottled by local dairies—handled in the school That 1 
lunchroom just as any other fresh dairy drink! ! Name. ' N back. 
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, and A Study of Fossils 
(Continued from page 41) 
1 en. 
t the § other grades were invited to visit our 
room. Committees presented through 
€ pa- Bi exhibits, demonstrations, and talks 
information related to the following 
amy. ff topics. 
gave § A. Prehistoric animals in our frieze. 
B. Formation of fossils. 
hard, 9 C. Steps taken to unearth and pre- 
n the § serve fossils of prehistoric animals. 
ve it § D, Petrified wood. 
d the § £, Fossils found near our school. 
F, Use of fossils in common every- 
said, 9 day things. 
doy’, | SCIENCE VALUES GAINED 
olled- 4, Broader understanding of fossils. 
enter 8B. Knowledge of how fossils are 
hard- §f formed. 
Pep Cc. Knowledge of where to find fos- 
head § sis, 
D. Interest in collecting fossils as a 
d the hobby. 
aid, E. Knowledge of a museum as an in- 
ed at teresting place to spend leisure time. 
efully 
> pick BIBLIOGRAPHY 
S600 E Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
He (Compton). 
% P& ECraig, Gerald S.; and Johnson, G. 
* the FM: Our Earth and Its Story, 
aan “Pathways in Science,” Book VI 
Ginn). 
They asa Raymond L.: Prehistoric 
_— Animals (Lippincott). 
'o hie Q Fairbanks, Harold W.: Stories of 
ep. Our Mother Earth (Educational 
‘ en Pub. Co.) ‘ 
is lit. § Mix, Jennie: Mighty Animals (Ameri- 
can Book Co.). 


Reed, William M.: The Earth for 
Sam (Harcourt Brace). 

Rugg, Harold: The First Book of 
the Earth (Ginn). 

Washburne, Carleton; and Wash- 
burne, H. C.: The Story of the 
Earth (Appleton-Century) . 

World Book Encyclopedia (Quarrie). 
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Little Boy and His Train 


(Continued from page 34) 


father’s three cows were grazing 
there. All three of them wore cow- 
bells hanging from straps about 
their necks. 

“A cowbell would be just right for 
my train,” said Little Boy. “Daddy 
said he was going to take the bells 
off two cows and just leave one on 
old Buff. Three bells make too much 
noise at milking time. I guess I'll 
take one bell for my train right now.” 

So Little Boy walked slowly up to 
one of the cows, talking gently to 
her, and holding out a handful of 
grass. “Nice Bossy,” he said. 

Bossy looked at him and the grass 
with her big gentle eyes and stood 
still while he fed her and unfastened 
the bell. He scratched her head be- 
hind the ears and rubbed her nose. 
She liked Little Boy. 

When Little Boy walked away with 
a real bell he felt very proud. “A 
headlight, a whistle, and a bell! 
That’s good! Now I'll take these 
back. Bingo will be tired of wait- 
ing.” And Little Boy started home. 

But, as he crossed over the foot- 
bridge, he stopped to scrape some 
mud from his shoe. Then wasn’t 
Little Boy surprised! For his shoe, 
scraped against the wooden bridge, 


ste. 
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copy of 


3,000 


ate __— 
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made a small but true “choo-choo” 
sound. Little Boy scraped some more. 
“Choo-choo-choo,”, came the sound. 

Quick as a squirrel, Little Boy 
jumped off the bridge, found a spare 
board, and tucked it under his arm. 
Then he went quickly up the orchard 
path. He had a headlight, a whistle, 
a bell, and a “choo-choo” board. 

Bingo was so glad to see him that 
he almost wagged his stubby tail off, 
and he barked joyously when Little 
Boy showed him all the things he 
had found. 





Little Boy got busy right away. 
He put the headlight on the front 
of the engine box. It caught the sun- 
shine and caused such a glare that 
Little Boy blinked his eyes and Bingo 
had to shut his completely. 

Then Little Boy tied the cowbell 
to a tall stick which he stuck into 
the ground right beside the engine 
box. He put a long string on the 
bell, too, so that he could ding it eas- 
ily when he was running the train. 
Then he put the “choo-choo” board 
under the engineer’s seat, and, hold- 





ing the bottle, he’ climbed into the 
seat and sat down carefully. 

“All aboard!” he shouted. 
aboard!” 

Bingo barked happily and jumped 
into one of the biggest boxes. Little 
Boy blew the whistle, he rang the 
bell, and he scraped his feet on the 
board. 

“Choo-choo-choo; clang, 
00-00-00-00,” said the train. 
“Bow-wow-wow barked Bingo. 

Little Boy and Bingo were off on 
a wonderful journey. 


“All 


clang; 





THIS TEACHING AID 


MAKES CLEANLINESS 


AN EXCITING 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 


TION 
ATO NURSES 


Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
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~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 


vn nating game. 


ness habits. 


petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to yeur 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 


jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is yours for the asking. 


THIS COUPON WILI 


BRING IT TO YOU. 




















| PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
| students. 
| TEACHER'S NAME > 
| NAME OF SCHOOL oe 
| CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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WANT TO TEACH EASIER? 


Use CHAMPION 





WORKBOOKS 


A Brand New Series of Reading Workbooks 
By Marjorie Ann Banks and Ann Davis, edited by Katherine Clark, Department of 


Education, University College, Washington 


niversity, Principal, Meramec 


School, Clayton, Missouri. Everything about these books is new. The drawings 
appeal to the child of today. No words are in type, all are manuscript writing, the 


first style of lettering children learn. You 


will like these books. 


Let's Go Let's Do Let's Look Fun with 
oS 6 6 
oReniness Let's Do More yale Phonics for y J 2 Cc 
the Pre-Primer No. R8 Workbook Ist and 2ad 


Gtade I, R 11 Grade IV, R 41 
Grade II, R 21 Grade V, R 51 
Grade Ill, R 31 Grade VI, R 61 


64 pages, an abundance of drill material in 


Grade VII, R 71 
Grade VIII, R 81 


22¢ 


English with a definite 


purpose; arranged for easy handling and economy of time. Cor- 
related with all standard textbooks. Bound with heavy durable covers. 


WORKBOOK LESSONS in ARITHMETIC 


Grade I, R 13 
Grade II, R 23 
Grade III, R 33 


Grade IV, R 43 
Grade V, R 53 
Grade VI, R 63 


128 pages, book for each grade contains a whole year's work; 
large pages with plenty of room to work problems. Integrated 


with all standard texts. Bound with heav 


SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you 


Grade VII, R 73 
Grade VIII, R 83 


24c 


postpaid any one of these books and 


y, durable covers. 


illustrated catalog of Champion Workbooks, Hektograph Master Copies and 
Hektograph Supplies, for 10c to cover mailing costs. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! © 


Champion Publishing Company, Dept. 147 


617 North Second Street, St. Louis (2 
Send me Champion Wétkbook No 


), Missouri 
and big Illustrated 





Catalog. I enclose 10c to cover Mailing Cost. 























Name 
, Address 
t 
v City. State 
deeorations 


WILL HE SEE 
THE BALL? 


+ 


aL ae ea lia 4 





EYES | 


MASSACHUSETTS VISION TEST 
FOR EFFICIENT SCREENING FROM 
KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Filla TEST 


rile FOR PARTICULARS. 
Beoklet sent on request 


WELCH ALLYN 


Inc. 
AUBURN, NWN. Y. 
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galore ... im the new 


YEAR-ROUND DESIGNS 


* Halloween * Kites, Boats 
* Thanksgiving * Easter 

* Christmas * Flowers, Birds 
* Famous Men 

















DESIGNS FOR ROOM DECORA- 
TIONS—another superb teaching aid 
from the home of THE INSTRUC- 
TOR. 82 designs on hectograph sheets 
for all the school year. “Teacher’s 
Manual” suggests use of designs for 
decorations and for educational art 
projects. Make your room attractive 
—the cost is small. Send for this 
grand book today. 


only 9-00 postage paid 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Lost Is Found 


(Continued from page 59) 


the losers to rémember to be more 
careful. It has been two whole 
months since we have had a lost-and- 
found party. Tonight will be a good 


time. The moon will be full and 
bright. 

PaTty—Is it a real party? Do 
the children play games? 

DON—Do they eat? 

MOTHER GOOsE—Oh, yes. It’s a 


real party. Everybody in Mother 
Goose Land comes. Each person who 
has lost anything since the last party 
has to do a stunt to entertain the 
others before he can have back what 
he has lost. When the stunt is 
finished, Little Boy Blue blows his 
horn three times, and the lost article 
comes dancing back to its owner. 

PATTY—What fun! Do you sup- 
pose my ball went to Enchanted 
Valley to wait for me? 

pon—And do you think my knife 
is there? 

MOTHER GOOsE—If they were lost 
in Mother Goose Land they couldn’t 
help themselves. They had to go 
there. Those were my orders. 

pon—aAnd if we want to get them 
back again, we shall have to go to 
the party tonight and entertain the 
group, like the other losers? 

MOTHER GOOsEThat’s right. Do 
you want your things back badly 
enough to come with me to Enchant- 
ed Valley tonight and take part in 
our lost-and-found program? 

BOTH CHILDREN—Oh, yes! 

MOTHER GOOsE—Very well. I'll 
make arrangements with Little Boy 
Blue! Please tell me your names. 

PATTY—My name is Patty. 

DON—I am Don. 

MOTHER GOOSE—Thank you very 
much. (Calls.) Little Boy Blue! Oh, 
Little Boy Blue! 

BOY BLUE (entering hurriedly)— 
Do you want me to blow my horn, 
Mother Goose? 

MOTHER GOOsE—Not yet, Little 
Boy Blue. I want you to run on an 
errand for me. 

BOY BLUE—Yes, Mother Goose. 
I'll be glad to. Where shall I go? 

MOTHER GOOsSE—I want you to go 
to Everyday Land, to the homes of 
Patty and Don, and tell their moth- 
ers not to worry about them. Say 
that they have gone home with 
Mother Goose for supper, and that 
after supper they will go with her to 
the lost-and-found party in Enchant- 
ed Valley. And be sure to tell them 
that when the party is over, I will 
bring their children safely home. 

BOY BLUE—Hiere I go! See you to- 
night at the party, Patty and Don. 
(Exits.) 

MOTHER GOosE—All right, chil- 
dren. It is almost time for supper. 
Come with me. (All exit.) 


SCENE 2 


(As the curtain opens, there is 
chattering among the Mother Goose 
characters—the losers, which include 
Patty and Don, on one side of the 
stage, and the Audience on the op- 
posite side. Mother Goose, standing 
at center, acts as mistress Of cere- 
monies, Boy Blue stands beside her.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Welcome to En- 
chanted Valley, and to our lost-and- 
found party! It has been two months 
since we have been together here. I 


am glad to see that most of you have 
been careful, and that not many per. 
sons have lost anything since our las 
party. Now we shall begin our pro. 
gram. (Turns to group of losers anj 
looks them over.) Dame and Master, 
you are the oldest, so you may by 
first. 

(Dame and Master come to center 
front, hand in hand. She is wearing 
only one shoe and he is holding ¢ 
small violin, but no bow.) 

AUDIENCE (chanting)— 

Cock a doodle doo! 

My dame has lost her shoe; 

My master’s lost his fiddling stick, 
And don’t know what to dd. 
Cock a doodle doo! 

What is my dame to do? 

DAME— 

Till master finds his fiddling stick, 
She’ll dance without her shoe. 

(Master plucks strings of violin, 
Dame solemnly does a few clumsy 
dance steps. Then they join band; 
again and bow deeply to Audience, 
Audience claps. Little Boy Blue steps 
forward, and blows his horn thre 
times.) ' 

MOTHER GOOsE—Here come your 
shoe and fiddlestick. (Points t 
screen, where a hand holding the she 
is reaching out with a dancing mo.- 
tion.) Get them, Dame and Master, 
and try not to let them get away 
from you again. 

(Dame hurries over and takes he 
shoe. Hand reappears with fiddle 
stick. Master hurries over and take; 
it.) . 

DAME AND MASTER—Thank you. 
(Both go over and seat themselva 
with Audience.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Now who would 
like to be next? (Lucy Locket coms 
forward.) UHere’s Lucy Locket. & 
it your pocket again, Lucy? (Lucy 
nods.) 

AUDIENCE (chanting)— 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it: 
There was not a penny in it, 
But a ribbon round it. 

Lucy LOcKET—Yes, I had spew 
all my pennies before I lost my pock 
etbook, but I do want it back again 
so I am going to do a tap dance ® 
redeem it. (Goes into dance. Wha 
she has finished, Audience applauds.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Fine! Splendid! 
Come, Boy Blue. (Boy Blue step 
forward and blows horn three tims. 
Hand passes out child’s purse with 
ribbon tied about it. Lucey Lock 
runs to get it and then joins Audi 
ence.) Who is next? (Little Mail 
comes forward. Her nose is com 
pletely covered with a piece of co- 
ton held in place with transparet 
gummed tape.) Well, if ét isn’t 
Little Maid from the palace. What 
ever happened to you? You look # 
though you had lost your nose! 

LITTLE MAD (shyly)—I did. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Tell us about it 

LITTLE MAID— 

The king was in his counting hous) 

Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the parlor, 

Eating bread and honey; 

I was in the garden, 

Hanging out the clothes, 

When along came a blackbird, 

And pecked off my nose! 
(Continued om page 99) 




















NUMBER WORKBOOKS 
ee 


COUNT TO TEN 
Beginners Workbook in 
learning to count. Fully 
illustrated with pictures 
appropriate to child in- 
terest. 48 pages, 8 x 
10% inches, over 100 il- 
lustrations. Per copy 
32c, doz. $3.20 postpaid. 


A begunnens 
WORKBOOK 
to sumaens 


T TO TEN 


OTHER NUMBER 
WORKBOOKS: 





per copy 36c, 

NUMBER FU doz. $3.60 postpaid. 

EVERY PUPIL ARITHMETIC—Six books for grades 
1 through 6. Per copy 48c, doz. $4.80 postpaid. 
Write for 88-pa paving exits of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. it free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 











1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 
ck, ee \) 
— \ Y. A. Reader N 
band ‘ It’s agreed x 
a ‘ Makes your pupils N 
three . Want to read! N 
Res . For free samples of this new weekly, y 
5 ale write Young America, 32 E. 57 St., N.Y. N 
fate, | ROSASASASAA ASS 

away 





Sp WE THINK IN WORDS 22zz 

















«el F PLEXIPOWER © = 
1 take; ~~ THOUGHT 1S POWER 


Teaching is not a dicant ry enterprise, 
but a vital profession. Teachers deserve pay and 





iN you. stige equal to that of other learned professionals. 
at you say in class earns your salary but does not 
mselves lM increase it, Develop a POWERF 


would 
E come 
cet. | 


(Lacy 


UL VOCABULARY 
through the new science of LEXIPOWER. Learn 
hw to WIN WITH WORDS — bigger pay — more 
recognition —- higher social standing. Join LEXI- 
POWER CLUB. Write for free details, now. 


LEXIPOWER LESSON CLUB 


517-S. W. Deming Place, Chicago 14, lll. 


JUST SHOW friends our beautiful 
Christmas Cards. Astounding values 
in Name-Imprinted Christmas 
Folders, 60 for $1 and up. Gorgeous 
designs. Big money-makers. Easy 
to plenty cash taking orders. 



















ia 800K 
y pock- Pistia and ether test-cclling same 
: ° ments; also Gift Wrappings and Sta- 
< again, Chri t tionery. Big money easy and quick! 
stmas Send for our 21-eard Christmas assort- 
a Vint MEL GLGER FRIENDSWIP STUDIOS, INC. 
FRIENDSHI 
Be 7239 Adams Street, os N.Y. 
r a HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
-_ OIL PAINTING 
ye Ste For the person who desires to paint but has been 
e times unable to receive the necessary instruction. 
= Teachers! You not only gain an exciting, worth- 
$e with while hobby, but also a usable artistic background. 
Locket You Pay by the Lesson Write for Information 
. an Carlos Art Academy 


Correspondence Division 





le Mail Watertown, N. Y. 

4 fob NATIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
nspared INDIAN ESKIMO MEXICAN 
sn’t the PACIFIC ISLES 


) 





Selected teaching helps of all publishers. Native 
goods in attractive offerings. 


Pictures, books, 
music, dances, plays. 


Send 10 cents for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
GEORGE R. MOMYER, Native American Arts and Crafts, 
1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California 


High School Course 
US cCUI Many Finish in 2 Years 


8s rapidly as your time and abilities permit. te 



















Equivalent 
school for entrance to col! . Standard H.S. 
texts Sf cubjects siready 
texts copied Diplome eye soloed Poco Belicdn on request. 
American School, Dept. H623, Drexel at S8th, Chicage 37 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 38-39) 
TWO IMPORTANT FUELS 


Petrolewm 

Lie B21 6.8 7.2 AS 
2j 4g 6a 8& f 10c 

II. 1. Pennsylvania 6. 60 . 
2. pools 7. Russia 
3. in 8. tankers 
4. diamond 9. Mexico 
5. Low 

Ill. l. c 3. a 5. a 
2.¢ 4.¢ 6. b 

Coal 

1, Pennsylvania 13. tar 

2. hard 14. poisonous 

3. soft 15. Sir Humphry 

4. carbon Davy 

5. closed 16. Some 

6. more 17. tipple 

7. larger 18. mules 

8. brown 19. shaft 

9. much 20. Navy 

10. Dakotas 21. gummy 

11. Moth balls substance 

12. posts 22. bed 
ANIMALS THAT LIVE 

TOGETHER 


I. Animals that live together and help 
one another: ants; human beings; 
bees; termites; beavers. Animals that 
live together for protection only: 
deer; sheep; buffalo. Animals that 
live together because their homes are 
in the same place: fish; toads; frogs; 
turtles. 


ee 4. F 7. T 10. F 
z= &«£F &F FT 
3. F 6. F 9. T 
Til. 1. queen 6. canals 
2. workers 7. warmth, 
3. Drones protection 
4. swarming 8. wood 
5. pollen 
THE PLANET WE LIVE ON 
Earth 
I. 1. nine 3. four 5. equator 
2. one 4. eight 6. troposphere 
Il. l. c 3. 5. a 
2. f 4.d 6. 
Ill. 1. universe 5. geyser 
2. rotation 6. atmosphere 
3. hot 7. water 
4. volcano 
vw.1.T Xu. F 5. T 
2. F 4. T 6. F 
Water 
I. le 3. a 5. b 7.2 
2. ¢ 4.d 6. f 
II. 1. earth 5. melt 
2. glaciers 6. ground 
3. irrigation 7. surface 
4. oceans 
III. 1, A substance that is lighter 
than water will float in water. 
2. Water expands when it is 


heated or cooled. 

3. Water is blue in the mass. 

4. It is not safe to drink the wa- 
ter from creeks and streams. 

$. Water without minerals in 
solution is called soft water. 

6. Salt water can be made drink- 
able by distillation. 

7. Heat causes water to evapo- 
rate faster. 

8. Water forms the greater part 
of blood and of sap. 

9. Gentle rains are more bene- 
ficial to crops than heavy 


downpours. 
IV. 1. a solvent 4. hard 
2. 32 degrees 5. erosion 
3. food 6. dew 




















‘GET TEACHER-PLANS 


The Only Teachers’ Exclusive Art and Activity Ser- 
vice for each month of the school year. Prepared by 
experienced art educators each year to give lower 
grade elementary teachers the newest ideas of 
practical art and activity class work. It's one of the 
most simplified, useful, stimulating systems used in 
teaching. Allows every pupil to participate. Lessens 
your work, makes teaching easier and studying fun 
for your pupils. 


TEACHER-PLANS I$ A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Each School Month 


Ann Marie supplies you with complete printed art 
and activity plans for each month—September 
through April inclusive. You will receive large and 
small posters, blackboard borders, window pictures, 
seat work, handicraft, health, nature study, holiday 
material, etc. A new feature this year is News for 
Neighbors", promoting the good neighbor policy 
between schools. Look for it. All in ACTUAL size 
. ++ printed on the proper color of paper... ready 
to use with complete instructions. Entire year's 
TEACHER-PLANS service for all eight months only 
$2.98. Send your remittance right now and be pre- 
pared for September school opening. 


Thousands of Satisfied Teachers 


from every State have used TEACHER-PLANS 
Monthly Art and Activity service. This method has 
proved successful for 18 years. 


“If all of your packets are as 
good as this first one, you 
can count me as a regular 
customer from now on,”’— 
Janice M. Anderson, Wausa, 


“Since | have been buying 
your packets to use in making 
my school room decorations, 
| have received many favor- 
able comments from the other 


teachers.”—Lucille Fritz, Jol- Nebr. 

cet, OO “1 enjoy them so much. 

- = ter = a es Please Cesry my order.”— 
e material received.”"—Joan ; nce- 

Dryden, Soledad, Calif. ee ee 


have received your ,, , 
TEACHER-PLANS for a num- “! was indeed very pleased 
ber of years and can't do With the first  packet."— 
without it.“—Miss Dora A,  Dorethy Templeton, New- 
Ziegler, Port Byron, Il. foundland. 
“Your plans have always “Have had so much satisfac- 
helped me greatly.”“—Lena tion and pleasure in using 
Gossett, Logansport, Ind. our work.”—Mrs. D. L, Til- 
“4 received your TEACHER- ly, Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 
PLANS and am quite excited “I _ certaini did = enjoy 
over its contents.“—H. C. TEACHER-PLANS last year. 
Rupprecht, Rogers City, Mich. So did my pupils. They were 
“| am very much pleased just what | needed.""—Leone 
with your TEACHER-PLANS ‘. Snyder, Mercersburg, 
and am already using and en- —* 69# 

ying them.” — Margaret “| was delighted with the 
wartz, Wellington, Ohio packet of TEACHER-PLANS 
“| have thoroughly enjoyed which arrived this week. They 
your material and it is the answered our porgese beau- 
most distinctive that | have  tifully.”“—Louise P. Hughes, 
ever used.”—Mrs. J. Washington, Pa. 

Sweet, Florence, S. ©. “1 would like to order the 
“Please send me your art TEACHER-PLANS for this 
—~ again, for next year. year. | have always used them 
hey are certainly very bene- except last year and | missed 
ficial to me.’’—Mrs. Lucille them very much.’’—Florence 


Wright, Maysville, Mo. Sprecher, Plain, Wisc. 


A generous surprise gift packet of 21 Ann Marie's Special 
Holiday Designs, if you remit $2.98 for full service, with order. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, —_ 102 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1947-48. 
(C0 Here is $2.98 for a full year's service and free Holiday Designs. 


( Send me full year's service at $2.98. 


1 will remit on or before October 16th. 


( Or send $1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) Packet. (Included with regular service). 
If you remit by check, please add 5¢. 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 
needs on the best possible price and service basis. You will find it 


easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 


will gladly be extended. 


If one magazine is desired, use 


“Publisher's 


Price’ in first column; if more than one, use 


“Ciub Price” in second column. 


Whenever pos- 


sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 


Credit 


list; then add the other magazines which you 
desire at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 























Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).$3.00 $3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) .. 5.00 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher ... 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities. 6.00 5.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.00 2.00 
Same—2 years an 3.00 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME eummuentens 1.50 1.50 
Same—2 years . 250 2.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 
Same—-2 years 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 years 7.00 7.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2.00 2.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY eee lt 
Same—2 years 10.00 10.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS... 2.50 None 
Same—2 years ... 4.00 None 
Same—3 years 5.00 None 
BOYS’ LIFE . 2.00 None 
Same—2 years — 3.50 None 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 3.50 3.50 
Same—-2 years - 6.00 6.00 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 §.00 
To Teachers—! year 250 2.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
2 years 5.50 5.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 1.40 
Same—2 years 275 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years —un SOO $ED 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY... 3.00=—s_- 3.00 
Same—2 years . 5.00 5§.00 
Same—-3 years 7.00 7.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) ._. 300 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) = «5.00 = 5.00 
COSMCPOLITAN 3.50 None 
me—z2 years 5.50 None 
Same—3 years . 7.50 None 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. lim- 
ited to R.F.D. addresses and 
towns not exceeding 2,500 popu- 
lation, unless for Schools and Li- 
braries)-—5 years ... 2.00 None 
CURRENT HISTORY .3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years .. 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress, each — as 2s 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
(Q) —. . 150 1.50 
Same—3 years cule 4.00 4.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) . 3.00 3.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(10 nos.) en 3.00 
ESQUIRE __ .. 6.00 None 
Same—2 years , 10.00 None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE _..._. 250 = 2.25 
Same—z2. years 4.00 4.00 
FIELD and STREAM 2.00 2.00 
Same-—2 years 3.50 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) _.... 3.00 3.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management_10.00 None 
Same—2 years 15.00 None 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING _.... =s.-sds«433.50 None 
Same—2 years ommmennes See Se 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) - 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood . 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts & Activities 6.00 5.50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE —emee wee |e 
years meme Cae - -Gee 
HEALTH ... 2.00 2.00 
Same—2 years — 3.50 3.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) —.. 4.00 None 
No new subs. accepted. Renewals 
only for schools and libraries 
HYGEIA, Heaith Magazine _.... 250 None 
Same—2 years itendin ae Tae 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) «33.00 Ss 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) _ 5.00 5.00 
with American Childhood _..  . 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher omen Gee fae 
with Junior Arts G Activities _.. 6.00 5.50 
JACK and JILL 250 None 
Same—2 years 4.00 None 
Same—2 of more l-yr. subs. or- 
dered at one time by same cus- 
tomer, each s cieinaa catalina None 
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Publ‘rs 
Price 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.00 
— ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 


Same—2 years (20 "~<a 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with American Childhood 
with Grade Teacher 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Same—2 years ivanieoneetinainn 
Same—3 years 
LIFE acidhentinnmsananiasiipeanen 
Same—2 years _..___ aan 
To Clergymen G Educators, 1 yr._ 
Same—2 years _. — nadia 
ar—~-1 aneanas Oct. 1, 1947) (26 
nos. a 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
To Libraries and Schools 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years ( nos.) 
To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 3 


ObhOU SUwW AADUW 


S3&%83 888 88888 


MS SU pny DW 


R88 &8 By 8s 


NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
Significance ae 6.50 
Same—2 years ideale 10.00 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries, } year... =» 4.50 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. 3.00 
Same—2 years 4.50 


Special Rate to Schools, G Librar- 
ies, | year—1 to 9 subs., each... 2.25 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE iin ae 
Same—2 years _. gieneniatil: aaae 
PATHFINDER (26 issues) =... 2.00 
Same—3 years (78 issues)... ..-« 4.00 
PLAYS (8 nos.) — ll 
Same—2 years (16 nos.) _..__. 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS ne ee 
Same—2 years —s 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY __ 250 
Same—2 years — 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 
nos.) pemieananiteaaaieiatin — 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) vite ae 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.)_ 3.75 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) «6.50 


READER'S DIGEST _... =. Ss 3.00 
Same—2 years or two 1l-yr. subs. 
ordered by the same person . 5.00 
Same—aAdditional yrs. or addition- 
al l-yr. subs., each acaiineniens ae 

eS ee 
Same—2 years __ ——— 

SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) _.... 2.50 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 4.00 


SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 
G Poss., Canada, Newfoundiand, 
Labrador, Pan America) (Renewals 
2 2a Sear 
Same—2 years (Renewals only) 7.50 
SCHOLASTIC, SENIOR (Combined or 
Teachers’ Ed.) (32 nos.) ae 
Same—2 years (64 nos.) _...__. 4.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) . 2.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 5.00 
STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 3.00 
Same—9 ths - 2.25 





Same—2 years a | 
TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine (New 
fe a 
Same—2 years __ ‘ SS 
NT,” 
Same—2 years ee 


To Educators, Clergymen, 1 year_ 4.50 





TRAVEL _. 4.00 
Same—2 years 00 2 7.00 
UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.00 
Same—3 years (30 nos.) —s«5S..00 


WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Girls) 1.00 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 2.50 
Same— 2 years ovepinnietnn ne 
YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) - a 


Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address, 


— ee oe 
Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 
Gm, G0 ee 0 
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Club 
Price 
3.00 


3.75 
6.50 


3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
None 


4.00 


2.50 
4.00 
3.80 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.25 
5.00 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
3.50 
7.00 
2.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.50 
4.00 
85 


85 
70 





TEACHERS DEPEND ON PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
: Whether you are “mothering” your own children, or teach 
PARENTS 


a class of youngsters from kindergarten through the teens, 
coty | AL you'll find inspiration and reassurance in the authoritative 
pages of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. Outstanding authorities 
bring sane, practical counsel on how to meet the everyday 
problems of guiding the mental, emotional and physical devel. 
opment of growing boys and girls. Every issue brings 30 or 
more features on child training, plus departments on foods, 
homemaking, movies, books and programs for P.T.A’s, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is indispensable to everyone interested 
in the education of the nation’s children. 


$2.50 per year $3.75 for two years 


DON’T MISS THE NEW STORY PARADE 








LARGER SIZE — 24 PAGES IN FULL COLOR — NEW FEATURES 


The new STORY PARADE has the same high standards for sto. 
ries, pictures, verse and popular departments plus better paper, 
larger size and the finest of modern color printing. It is superbly 
illustrated in color and black and white. The monthly appearance 
of this gay magazine will be an event in your classroom and stim- 
ulate recreational reading, dramatization and story-telling. A 
school supplement gives aid to teachers. 


$3.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). $2.25 for 9 months. 
Story Parade (9 mos.) with The Instructor, $5.25. Use coupon below. 


STORY PARADE 
y/ 
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—And more and more 10 to 17 
yeor old girls ore turning to The 
AMERICAN GIRL...with the ap- 

provel of their porents... ot the rec- 

ommendation of teachers and librarions. 
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YY Eoch month's issue Is crammed with the help- 
YY ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every girl 
YY looks forward to—doesn't want to miss. For 


=Yy jolly edited and publis 
j a ‘Seater Aut GUMS by tho OM no? 


24 ISSUES y YEARS) ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 
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<—ece| THe Instructor 


eee 
———— Still, the BEST VALUE— 
Still, the FINEST MAGAZINE— 






for elementary teachers. Ten big issues every school year 
that bring the teacher outstanding teaching materials and 
activities. Teachers everywhere attain easier and better 
teaching by using THE INSTRUCTOR. Make your greater 
teaching load easier to carry by using THE INSTRUCTOR 
The price is still the same. 


Still, ONE YEAR, *3°° TWO YEARS, *5” 

































































THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 
issue. 
[) One Year $3.00 Order These 
C) Twe years $5.00 Teaching - Magazine Combinations 
Send me also the magazines listed At Money - Saving Prices 
below. BOTH FOR 
THE INSTRUCTOR d 
G American Childhood 85.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR d 
el Grade Teacher mee 85.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR d 
a Junior Arts & Activities 85.50 
This order totals $ 
(] Check or money order 
enclosed. 
(J Check postdated Oct. 5, 
1947, or 30 days from 
date of order, enclosed. 
CO Bill me. 1! will pay Oct. 
5, 1947, or 30 days from 
date of order. 
NAME - 
St. or R.D ~ 
Post Office 
and Zone 
State 7 
M9-47 
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64 Costumes of every type 
y*' Beaturing the National Costumes of 


children of other lands 














etter 
eater 


TOR. 


ow, for the first time, a RIT costume 
book in brilliant color—featuring a pro- 
ression of national costumes, the costumes 
you want for international pageants, folk 
dances, ballads and folk plays. The easy- 


4 

p00 o-follow directions are amply illustrated 
—— Frith detailed sketches, and much helpful 
nen") Pmaterial is included on staging and the 
' dyeing of costumes. A book you'll treasure 


a real asset to your classroom library. 


COSTUMES FOR 

A pageant of nations 

* Thanksgiving and Christmas pageants 
® Spring and harvest festivals « and 


Hood + Clown « Fairy « Medieval Knight and Lady 
Birds and Flowers « Donkey » King and Queen 

Frontiersman « Pirate + Bro 
George and Martha Washington « Classic Tunic 


IT’S FREE TO TEACHERS 
—— Ric TINTS “AND. DYES 
J = pnw P< = are guaranteed for RAY- 
. fii 1% vai} | 
sare the Chet is‘cSton 
linen, silk or wool. 


ONS (inclading acetate) 





nylon, spun rayon and 
mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint 





RITPRODUCTSCORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
; | “How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants.” F-4 
- | Name Seeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 
| ee pedesteceuus 
| er po eee State. 
- i Nn ddansebdbnhastaneonte 
‘ | Pehincibdetcdsndnenadneneiane 
7 —_— 











The Lost Is Found 
(Continued from page 96) 


MOTHER GOOsE—So that’s how it 
was! Quick, Little Boy Blue! Call 
back the Little Maid’s nose! 

(Boy Blue blows his horn three 
times. Closed hand reaches around 
screen, Little Maid rushes over to 
hand, turns- her back to Audience, 
removes cotton, then turns und faces 
Audience to show that her nose is 
properly in place again.) 

LITTLE MAW—I'll watch out for 
blackbirds. (Laughs happily and runs 
to sit with Audience.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—And now I want 
to introduce two little visitors from 
Everyday Land. They each lost a toy 
this afternoon and couldn’t find it 
again, so I invited them to our party. 
Of course they must do something to 
entertain us before we call t 
toys back for them. Children, I 
want you to meet Patty and Don. 
| PATTY AND DON (coming forward 
| and bowing to Audience)—How do 
you do. 

AUDIENCE—How do you do, chil- 
dren. We are pleased to meet you. 

PATTY—Mother Goose, we should 
like to sing a song. 

(Patty and Don sing any song de- 
sired except a Mother Goose somg. 
When they finish there is loud ap- 
plause. Boy Blue blows horn three 
times. Hand reaches out from be- 
hind screen with bright-colored ball. 
Patty runs and takes it.) 

PATTY—My ball! My ball! Thank 
you, Mother Goose. (Steps to one 
side and waits for Don.) 

(Hand reappears with jackknife. 
Don takes it with a word of thanks, 
and they both join Audience.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Little Bopeep may 
come next. She looks so worried. 

BOPEEP (coming forward )—Oh, I 
really am worried. My sheep have 
never been gone so long before. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Well, what are 
you going to do for us tonight? 

BOPEEP—I have made up a little 
verse about losing things. 

It’s very kind of Mother Goose 

To help us find the things we lose— 
Our pockets, balls, and fiddlesticks, 
Our noses, knives, and shoes. 

I'll watch my things more carefully. 
I'm sure you'll do the same, 

For we all love her dearly, 

From Littie Maid to Dame. 

So when my flock comes back again, 
I'll see they never stray, 

To cause her, by my carelessness, 
More work another day. 

(Applause. Mother Goose shades her 
eyes with her hand, looking off stage. 
Boy Blue blows horn three times.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—I see your sheep 
coming, Bopeep. Go now, and take 
them home. When they are safely 
put in their fold you may come back 
tothe party. (Exit Bopeep. Mother 
Goose turns to losers again.) Betty 
Blue, you may be next. 

(Betty Blue steps forward.) 

AUDIENCE (chanting)— 

Little Betty Blue 
Lost her holiday shoe; 
What can little Betty do? 

Give her another 

To match the other, 

And then she may walk in two. 

BETTY BLUE—I have learned a new 
tap dance that I should like to do 








(Continued on page 100) 
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Na STORY or SUOAR 


—=, INCLUDING 
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THIS 


Mes FULL-COLOR @ 


46” x 36’ 
Picture 














CONCERNING THAT 


Chari 


ae FOOD : 


: * 4x3 Foot Pictorial Chart of Beet 


Sugar Production 


YOU CET 


* Sugar-and-War Leaflet 


* A set of Photographs of the In- 


dustry 


* 36-Page Teaching Manual 


* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 
“The Silver Wedge” 


Your class will be fascinated by the pres- 
entation and you yourself will be surprised 
to learn of the many-sided usefulness of 
the Sugar Beet. After pure sugar has been 
extracted from this unique vegetable, all 
the vegetable part is used to produce meat 
. and yeast and citric acid for our war pro- 


duction. 


Important in peace or war, the 


Sugar Beet can improve farm efficiency, 
give us sugar in spite of enemy submar- 
ines, release shipping for war purposes, 
and bring us many other benefits. 


It's all told, in drawings, text and photo- 
graphs, in this complete and authoritative 
teaching unit, which has been successfully 
used in thousands of classrooms. If you 
teach an intermediate or upper grade, the 
unit is yours for the asking. Send the 


coupon! 


Touches these 10 subjects: 
GEOGRAPHY @ HISTORY @ AGRICULTURE @ LIVESTOCK-FEEDING @e MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 





UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send your Teaching Unit to 


eS 
School 





(Mention Grade and Subjects Taught) 
This offer limited to schools in United States only 
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CHILDREN 

LOVE THIS 

WEW EASY 
WAY 70 


LIStC 
* 


“A 
Here's an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughoutAmerica. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE Book... 


this EASY Teaching Plan 
“How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes’*—tells how 
to organize and direct your first Song 
Flute classes, how to interest parents; 
ives the famous ‘Beat Response AN 
ethod”’; j starts you on. the fun route Zin 
to s success in classroom m 
this free book. Use it Rondte s & win you the 


praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and 
your school oficial Kc obligations. Mail this 
coupon, or a postal, gawd 


THE SONG. FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 970, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
630 $. Wabash Ave., Dept. 970, Chicago 5, Il. 
n: I want to read your book “How 
to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and 
| literature describing the Song Flute. This 
me under no obligation. 
lame 
Address 
Town State 


be ee ee ee ee ee ee 




















HAVE YOU AWN 
APTITUDE FOR 


WRITING? 
Sepepeneteers Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published, You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels, Fillers”: 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
a Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST ——— 
|  STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. T-3 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. 


| 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
l 
J 











| Address 
State 


A. ed 












With wie aie oct & Line o cms S 
ers Earning ame or Spare 
. Show greatest value Name- Uy 

} Christmas Cards, 50 for 
only $1, Rich colorful designs. glorious 
finest quaiity at this low price. 

Behers at 2 for $1.00 and DeLuxe line. 


day Boxes. Many Economy Arsortments 
to sell at 60c retail. 


aesortments. Earn 
SAMPLES} eash NOW! Send for 
samples FREE today. 
GENERAL CARD COMPANY 
1300 W, Jacksan Bivd., 
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The Lost Is Found 
(Continued from page 99) 


for you, but it will be hard with only 
one shoe. 

LUCY LOcKET (offering one of her 
shoes to Betty)—Here, Betty Blue, I 
think you can wear mine. 

BETTY BLUE (slipping on shoe)—It 
fits nicely. Thank you, Lucy. 

(Betty dances. Audience applauds. 
Boy Blue blows horn. Betty removes 
Lucy's shoe and goes to return it.) 

BETTY BLUE—Here’s your shoe. 
Thanks a lot. I see mine coming. 

(Hand appears with dancing slip- 
per. Betty claims it and goes over to 
Audience.) 

(Bopeep returns.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Now, Queen of 
Hearts, it is your turn. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I want to ask 
whether I may have my lost tarts 
back before my program number. 

MOTHER GOOsE (doubtfully)—I 
don’t know about that. We have al- 
ways entertained first, you know. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I know, but 
this time I think it will work out 
better the other way. (Steps over to 
Mother Goose and whispers in ber 
ear, Mother Goose smiles and nods.) 

MOTHER GOOsSE—Yes, it will be 
better. Blow your horn, Boy Blue. 

(Boy Blue blows three times. 
Knave of Hearts appears from behind 
screen, bearing a large tray high over 
his bead. He lowers it in front of 
Queen with a deep bow. It is full of 
tarts, cookies, or cupcakes). 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—In order to 
teach myself to watch my baking 
more carefully in the future, I am 
going to treat everyone to my tarts. 
The Knave of Hearts will pass them. 

(Audience exclaims with delight. 
They rise and crowd about the Knave 
of Hearts, as he passes the tray.) 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 50-51) 













PERSONALIZED GIFT PENCIL SPECIAL 


THE GRADER— Double point, Joochontenl, with red lead on one end and black lead on the may end, mai 
in beautiful pearl plastic with make hain, of papers, attendance records, ete. easier, ~ 
name printed in gold, packed in gift no SPECIAL stpaid. 









meohanical — with your 


— Bea new 
THE STREAMLINER utiful oes 8; your, 


streamline 
2 at box, ayailable in colors * jet black * 
00 postpaid. 







THE OLD TIMER—WOOD PENCIL—Full length imprinted il with im. ae ane | | ee tip. N 
2 lead, yellow color, 77 in gold, with your name “Comp ts of Smith so 35 gift | 
that hold three pencils each packed with a Vtg tr at you may AY then out at Ginietene time 
have some left Ang your class room use. — gross postpaid. 

SPECIAL prices in 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money bac’ “4 oe oy with your order. 
quantities lor pencila for school activities. Don’t Gelay—_ORDER TODAY. No order accepted after Nog! 
10th for Christmas delivery. 


FRED TAVERNARO—“School Pencils”—1043 Penn, Kansas City 2, Me 


——— 


BEST WRITING HELPS 
"ALPHABET. WALL CARDS 


y, 

































TEXT! LE PAINTING 
with BRILLIANT 


ALPHACOLOR 


So Easy! So Much Fun! 
And so Practical !—here’s 
useful training in adding e 

bright washable colors to 

blouses, scarfs, linens. LEY SCARDY 4 
Children take real pride 







OMPAN 













i i l a A teaching aid and constant guide to correct p 
- éscerating — - manship. Cards display the complete script alphabet 
parel and in making use- capitals, small letters and figures in white on } 
ful gifts. background. 14 cards each 8% x 17”. Price per 


‘ 850 postpaid. 
Write for “Textile Paint- MANUSCRIPT WRITING CARDS-14 canis 
ing with Alphacolor’— 8% x 17”. Price per set 85c postpa 
a folfer of fresh ideas WRITING IS FUN—Workbook- vm guide in 
pages 8 \% 


: : script writing. 96 illustrated x 104" 
and stencil designs. Send Price per copy 56c, doz, $5.60 postpaid. a » 
10c to cover cost of han- 


Write for 88-page buying guide of over 3000 
dling and mailing. Ad- TEACHING HELPS. Bent ft free on request, 
dress Dept. I-97. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. Beckley - Cardy Co. F 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 
















































































y, HELP TO CORRECT 
DEFECTIVE 
A 3 


This new non-technical 
book shows how you can 
help your pupil with speech 






Complete solutions to ARITHMETIC 
problems in either loose leaf or 
pamphlet form are available 


to teachers. 











problems. 128 pages cover stuttering, stam- Write for price list. 

mering, lisping, cleft palate speech, and 
articulatory defects. By Willard M. Wood, 
Supervisor, Speech Correction, Watertown Address 


Public Schools; Director—Watertown Sum- 

mer Speech Clinic. 

$2.75. Order today. 
THE WATERTOWN PRESS 

Dept. I, Watertown, New York 


Sent postpaid for only 


BERTRAM SCHOOL AIDS 
OBERLIN, KANSAS 
































































































































Has your class ever had a hobby 
exhibit? If not, you might suggest ; 
having one. It ham be ae aa of for TEACHING ART! ie emai ’ 
the girls and boys collect color mini- THE NEW . N 
atures for a hobby. Such a collection DOING BOOKS Reading: \ ‘ 
will make a colorful section of the Se Sects Seah. hem tao 8 co ' \" : 
essie , im. . + ol ‘o . 
hobby show. . - Ann Gale, Chicage Public ee 4 Problem No. 1; \ 
To attract attention to the minia- Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 % Y.A.Reader 
tures, display an INsTRUCTOR cover ~ . Cute : ont 4 R — \ » 
with a large label, “Collecting Color ab & Gees © cee : Makes it fun! 4 
Miniatures” or “Color Miniature Col- Price $40 per book 4 
lection,” on the wall or screen behind The Illustrated Teachers Manual provides % 6 4 
the table., The letters for the words machun na ag ‘ pa saaten stun S00. ad ‘ ) 
may be cut from colored paper, or NEW! PRACTICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! oung America, 32 E. 57 St., N.Y N 
they can be printed or written with oe 
3 ‘ THOMAS RANDOLPH Co., » Di. 
crayons or paint. Cramoeten Ol} QANAAAAAAANASSY 
On the table, show the collection - 
of ministures. They may be pested TEACHERS AGENCY teocters in'cvery ciustifcation sf coos 
in individual folders, in books, or in 28 E. Jach Blvd, Bach cxscutve io order to help the sindeote 
. . charge seeking oppo: ve 
upright stands. Chicago 4, Mlinois ferunicins are presented to teachers and 
‘ tors. Gur cervies fo antion wide. Member 
Watch for the ee 100's OF TEACHERS NEEDED for good paji 
a | ROCKY MT TEACHERS. positions entire West including Calif., Wa 
Freedom Train! AGENCY Ore. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest in W 
On Constitution Day, Septem- ‘ible Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M. NAT 
ber 17, the Freedom Train will 
— tog ys on : — 
wide tour, with a precious loa ° , 
of original documents on which | | SBassenaL yy te he pee Sfeienal College of Co COM 
our democracy is based. Your lo- FURS °Y Elementary Schools. Good - Thorough for Teaching 
cal newspaper carry de 8 Nursery = l, Kinierprten, and UP 
as to when the Freedom Train TEACHERS nae a vane eee | Elementary Grades. 5 =. = demonstration 
will be in your vicinity, and +3 S BNCY N.A.T.A Comen ndin yy - 3 center (On Chicago's, \pecally ] 
what special observances are to arate Agencies: 535 Filth hee, signed courses for teachers and college gmau® 
be featured. The trip will take a HOME OFFICE: New York City «+ Hyde Fall term: Sept. 22. Write for catalog. E 
complete year. Ouse. Baliiien,. Geckene, Wah. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 714L, Evanston, 
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-SURE “HOME RUN” IN FAMILY FUN! 


a & 


os 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on 
the back of every bottle— 
“‘Contains carbonated water, sugar, 
citric acid, lithia and soda cit- 
rates. Flavor derived from lemon 
and lime oils.” 





COPYRIGHT 1947 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 


f r - j 
A n f b> 
gven- pi 
« 


AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK! 


“Fresh Up” families just naturally have 
lots of interests in common . . . like 
baseball and lively 7-Up. They’re 

““7-Up Steadies” because of its fresh flavor 
. .. its clean taste ... the way 7-Up 
exactly fits their happy moods. 





YOU LIKE IT---1T LIKES YOU! 








Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason” 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes, 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a7 
drama which unerringly stimulates in-— 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
CAPITOL IN THE and clearly remembered. 


« —~J ' d Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
SO HIGH THAT VISIT . Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia as follows: Gordian 
FIND EVEN WALKING : Kees, Vol. A, pg, 114. Bat, Vel B, Pe, 63. et Plow 
ol. J, . 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol. D, pg. 
HA RD WORK, ; “ Worlds bovest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. ; 
Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don’t have Compton’s and can’t find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation . 
F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY ec 1000 Nerth Dearborn Street e Chicago 10, Hlinois 





